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PREFACE. 

The favourable leception given to tlic 
“Anecdotes of Animals” previously pub- 
lished, enables me to redeem the pledge 
contamed in the preface to that volume, 
and to lay before my Readers those histones 
of Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, which could 
not be contained in the former series 


S. LEE 
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ANECDOTES OF THE HABITS’TS#' 
INSTINCT OF BIEDS. 


, BIEDS OF FEET.— VULTURES 

Bieds aie placed next to quadiupedsin the scale of 
cieation, and foiemost among them for strength, 
daring and powei, are those called buds of prej, 
which live exclusively on flesh, Of these, some 
feed by day, and others hy night, but formidable 
as they are, with then lapid flight, then size, their 
strong beah and talons, and then pieicing sight, 
they aie not to be compared with what are called 
beasts of piey, in the lavages which they commit 
Many of them are useful to man , and yet, paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, their submission toman’s powei, 
and then proofs of attachment to the human race, 
are of much rarei occurrence, than among the 
denizens of the plain and forest. 

Vultures aie diurnal birds of prey, *and while 
they aie the feathered savages of the earth, and 
gieat consumeis of putrid flesh, aie sometimes of 

B 
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lemarkable beauty, and wben not gorged witb 
food, present an appearance of great majesty Al- 
most all have tbeir bead and neck destitute of 
feathers, and with many, the naked skm is vari- 
ously and highly coloured, and adorned with fleshy 
developments called caruncles 

It IS a much disputed point among naturalists, 
whether Vultures discover their prey by scent or 
sight The ancients, I believe, had no doubt that 
the former guided them, and many modems (among 
whom IS l\Ir Waterton, one of the finest experi- 
mental natmahsts we possess) agree ivith them 
hir Audubon was the first to throw any doubt on 
thi^ subject, and that in consequence of his o^vn 
observations Anatomy does not settle the question, 
as the organs of both senses are highly and equally 
developed , and, therefore, when a still more recent 
and equally accurate observer, Mr Gos«e, asserts 
that hearmg, sight, and smell, are all brought into 
action in discerning their prey, I cannot but feel 
inclined to adopt his hypothesis In illustration 
of each argument, I now give some anecdotes which 
"Will support the different theories A poor German 
emigiant, who hved alone m a detached cottage, 
rose ffom his bed after two days confinement from 
fever, and purchased some fresh meat to make 
himself a httle soup Before he could do more 
than prepare his vegetables, and put his meat in 
water, the paroxysm of fever returned, and quite 
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overcome by it, be "was forced to leturn to bed 
Ttvo days elapsed in a state of helplessness and 
inanition, by ivbicb time tlie mass of meat bad 
putiified. Tbe stencb became very offensive in tbe 
neigbbouibood, and Vnltuie aftei Yulture was 
obseived to descend to tbe cottage of tbe Geiman, 
and to sweep lound, as if tbey bad tracked some 
putrid carcase, but failed to find exactly Avbere it 
was. Tbis led tbe neigbbouis to appiebend that 
tbe poor man lay dead m bis cottage, as no one 
bad seen bim duimg tbe last two days His dooi 
was broken open, be was m a state of helpless 
feebleness, and tbe room was most insufferably 
offensive from some putrid substance which could 
not immediately be found, foi tbe fevei having 
deprived tbe Geiman of bis wits, be bad no recol- 
lection of bis uncooked mess At last tbe pot-lid 
was lifted, and tbe cause of tbe msupportable stencb 
discovered Tbe sense of smell alone could have 
directed tbe Vultures on this occasion , and an in- 
stance of tbe exercise of sight is supplied by Mi 
Gosse, in bis own person As be lay, perfectly 
still, in a shallow pool oi brook, when bathing, a 
Vulture marked him and swooped down upon him, 
till its wings fanned bis body , evidently supposmg 
him to be drowned, and a fair prey On commg 
close to him, tbe motion of bis eyes, which followed 
its couise, probably hindered it from alighting 
All three faculties were doubtless employed 
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against a pool pig, -wliicli, being moi tally wounded 
when tiespassmg on some piivate piopeity, lan 
squealing and bleedmg tliiougli the glass, and at 
length fell in the agonies of death At the mo- 
ment the animal was unable to use, tliiee Vultuies, 
fiom dilFeient diiections, at the same time, de- 
scended upon itj no doubt attracted by ats cries, 
and the scent of its reeking blood in the first in- 
stance, and sight indicating its locality 

So rapidly does decomposition take place in the 
warm climates frequented by Vultures, that they 
.lie of mfinite service in clearing away that which 
would infect the an , and we see them hoveimg 
round villages and cities, perching on the roofs of 
those houses where death has just taken place, 
attending the chase, and eveiy congregation of 
animal life, especially the battle-field There is 
one called the Egyptian Vulture, which is a lemaik- 
able-looking bird, and is found all over Africa 
We aie apt to take a disgust to those creatures 
which live on carrion, who are often so eager for 
piey, that they will pounce upon it before it is 
dead, and this bud ccitamly aids the unfavourable 
impression by its sly, sneakmg, and cruel look 
Its long wings give it great buoyancy of flight, 
but, like all other Vultures, when it has made its 
meal, it is stupid and sluggish One of its names 
is, “ PharaoVs chicken,” having been a sacred 
animal among the ancient Egyptians, and fie- 
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quently sculptured on tlieir monuments "Mr 
Biuce yras of opinion tliat it is tlic “ Eacliam” of 
Scripture^ and it still bears the name of “Eacba- 
mab” in some paits of tlie East 

Another odious-looking Vulture, but of elegant 
flight, used to frequent Gape-Coast when I was 
there It lias a daik-biown plumage, appioaching 
to black , and I should confiim the name of 
‘'‘turkey-buzzard,” given to it by Euiopean icsi- 
dents, had not naturalists confined the locality of 
that bird to the New "Woild Great piecautions 
were required to keep it out of the castle kitchen, 
neai which it hoveied with gieedy-lookiug eyes, 
darting in if it were unwatched for a minute, and 
stealing into the passages, to purloin the meat 
which was hung up in them to become tendei 
Its noiseless approach and rapid action made the 
negioes icgaid it with supeistitious leveience , but 
I could not tolerate its vicimty 
VHieii they had eaten as much as they could, these 
Vultures flew slowly and heavily to perch upon the 
guns placed round the ramparts, whence I knocked 
them off, whenever I could get at them, and to winch 
they did not make any resistance One, in particulai , 
insisted on coming close to my bcd-ioom window, 
from which I constantly dislodged it with a polo; 
for when gorged, it had not the sense to avoid a 
spot from which it was so incessantly distmbed. 

The King of the Vultures is the most beautiful of 
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its tribe its head and neck aie coloured irith the 
most bnlhant scarlet, orange, and violet, and these 
enieige in exquisite contrast from the grey ruff 
ivluch encircles its neck, while the rest of its plu- 
mage IS fawn-colour and black It walks in a 
leaping manner, and is said to become tame on 
some occasions That lover of anmials^ and excel- 
lent friend to all beings, human oi otherwise, Dr 
Neill, of Canon-lMiUs, Edinburgh, possessed one 
winch received company in his unique garden 
without being alanned, taking caresses as if they 
were due, but not giving any sign of affection, 
even for its worthy master 

This bud has received its loyal name from the 
fact, that when a number of other Yultures are 
assembled round then prey, if one or moie of this 
species should bo present, they all wait till majesty 
IS served befoie they begin, which they do with an 
eagcmcEs which shows there must be some power- 
ful motive to restrain them — probably a feai of 
superior strength and courage Mi Byam, in his 
Travels, desenbes such a scene in the followmg 
mannci — “ One day, having lost a mule by death, 
he VI ns dragged up to a small hill, not far off, 
whole I know, in an hour oi two, he would be 
safely bulled in Vulture sepulture. I was standing 
on a hillock, about a hundred jaids off, with a 
gun in my hand, watching the surprising distance 
that a Vulture descries his picy from, and the 
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gathering of so many from all parts, up and down 
wind, wlieie none had been seen before, and that 
in a very short space of time Heaiing a loud, 
whining noise ovei my head, I looked up, and 
saw a fine large hud, with outstretched and seem- 
ingly motionless wings, sailing towards the caicass 
that had already been partially demolished I 
would not fire at the bird, for I had a presenti- 
ment that it was his majesty of the Vultures, but 
beckoned to an Indian to come up the hill — and, 
showing him the bird that had just alighted, he 
said, ‘ The king of the Vultures, you will see how 
he IS adoied ’ Directly the fine-looking bird ap- 
proached the carcase, the ozpolloi of the vultures 
retired to a shoit distance ", some flew ofl*, and 
perched on some contiguous branch , while by far 
the greatest number remained, actmg the courtier, 
by foimmg a most respectful and well-kept ring 
around him His majesty, without any signs of 
acknowledgment for such great civility, proceeded 
to make a most gluttonous meal, but, during the 
whole time he was employed, not a single envious 
bird attempted to mtrude upon him at his repast, 
until he had finished, and taken his departure with 
a lieavier wmg and slower flight than on his arrival, 
but when he had taken his perch on a high tree, 
not far off, Ins dirty, ravenous subjects, inci eased 
m number duimg his lepast, ventured to discuss 
the somewhat diminished carcase , foi the royal 
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appetite "was certainly veiy fine I have smce 
belicld tlie above scene acted many times, but 
always witb great inteiest” — Byam's Central Ame- 
rica 

Tbc largest of all tbe Vultures is also an inhabitant 
of tlie New Voild, and is a native of tbe Andes 
Its butb-place would alone convey an idea of 
sometliing giandei than ordinary creatures, and it 
bas been said to personate tbe Roc, or Eukb, of 
Eastern fable, modern science and judicious travellers 
bave, bowevei, brought it to a level witb human 
comprehension, and Baron Humboldt first ascer- 
tained its actual size He says, even be “ consi- 
dered it as a winged giant, mvested as it was ■nitb 
tbe mystery of solitude, sitting on rocks close to 
tbe hunts of eternal snow, and nothing but tbe 
measurement of tbe dead bird connnced him of tbe 
reality of its dimensions ” It brings forth its young 
at a height of from ten to fifteen thousand feet above 
tbe level of tbe sea, generally associating m pairs, 
but on rare occasions, m large companies It bas 
tbe usual flight of Yultuies, that is, it only flaps its 
wings when rising, it, however, frequently lowers 
its bead and neck, and gbdes, rather than flies, for 
hours at a time, ascending and descending m wide 
circles and spires, in tbe most stately manner 

Mr Darwin declares, that tbe stories of Condors 
cariymg away cbildien are not true, but they cer- 
tainly attack goats, lambs, vicunbas, lamas, and 
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even human beings They arc sometimes taken 
with the lasso, and also rvitli traps Die natnes, 
in some part^, make a peculiar shout, which in- 
stantly causes them to spread out their ^^•mgs when 
they arc at rest; an effect which I ha\e witnessed, 
as a friend of mine, who had been much in South 
Amenca, used frequently to imitate this cry before 
one, which was in the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, 
and it mvariably responded by spreading out its 
enormous organs of flight 

Mr Byam tells us, that the Condoi flies straight 
to Its prey, and thinks that it is guided by =ight, 
but he IS of opinion that all Vultures are directed 
by this sense Other birds foUovr it, because they 
know it IS going to its preyc It will drive away 
the largest dog«, and is more powerful than the 
eagle, it frequently measures fifteen or sixteen feet 
from the tip of one wmg to the tip of the other, 
even when not stietched to the utmost, and four 
feet from heak to tail, its legs are as thick as a 
man’s wnst, and its middle claw seven inches long 
It IS easily knocked over and seemed ■when gorged , 
for it mu=t run, or be on an elevation in order to 
take flight One blow of its beak would kill a 
man, but it dare not attack him when liis eye is 
upon It If an animal he bogged, it gets at it under 
the tail, tears long strips away along the under part, 
and soon gets into the body, and bunes itself 
intbin 
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Ml Bjam’s own adventure ■mtli Condors is tlius 
related “ After a weary climb up a steep mountain, 
trymg to loll a good specimen, out of some condors 
wbicli were reposing on a castle-lookmg rock, after 
a plentiful meal upon a poor borse vbicb bad sunk 
exhausted in tbe pass below, I found myself on tbe 
said rock, standmg alone witb two fine specimens 
dead at my feet, but tbe nunieious sunuvors seemed 
disposed to be vindictive, and I bad only taken up 
tbe bill witb me, by mistake, a couple of tbe swan- 
sbot caitiidges Standmg alone on tbe lock, my 
servants in tbe pass below got alarmed, and seemg 
my powder-boin and sbot-bag on tbe side of tbe 
road, they knew I must be without ammunition, 
and hastened up to me, and I must say I was glad 
of it, foi tbe birds were flj'ing so close to my bead 
that I was obbged to fire off the two barrels I bad 
left, one of them being filed so close to a eondoi 
that tbe shot made a bole like a ball through bun, 
and I was actually obbged to make use of them 
before my servants brought up my ammunition 
A few quick shots soon dispersed them all ” 

]\Ir Darwin speaks of two Vultures of South 
Amenca, called tbe Carrancba, oi Caiacara {Poly- 
boius), and tbe Gallmazo, oi Cbimango (Catharies), 
which will feed together on tbe same carcase, but 
aie not friends under any other ciicumstances. 
"When tbe former is quietly seated on tbe branch of 
a tree, tbe latter flies up and down m a semi-circle, 
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trying eacli time to stiike its lelative, 'wliicli only 
bobs its bead They are both vciy cunning, and 
steal eggs, and ivill kill wounded animals If a 
person lie down to sleep in tbe open air, wlien be 
awakes be will see one of these birds on each sur- 
lounding billock, watcbing liim witb an evil eye 
A Yultuie called Tbuiu in Cbili, is said to bave 
a babit of laismg its bead, and bending it, witb its 
beak wide open, till tbe crown toucbes tbe back, 
and several combine and attack tbe Galhnazo, till 
it disengages its lately swallowed prey 

Tbe black Vulture of tbe United States is tlius 
described by AYilson A borse bad dropped down 
dead, and was dragged up to Hampstead and 
skinned I ventuied cautiously witliin thirty yards 
of tbe carcase, wbeie three or foui dogs, and twenty 
or tlurty Vultures weie busily tearing and devouring 
Tbe dogs being sometimes accidentally flapped with 
tbeir wings, would growl and snap at them, which 
would occasion them to spring up foi a moment, 
but they immediately gatlieied in again I remarked 
that they frequently attacked each otbei, lighting 
with tbeir claws or heels, striking like a cock with 
open wmgs, and fixing tbeir claws in each other’s 
beads Tbe females, and I believe tbe males like- 
wise, made a bissmg sound, with open mouth, 
exactly resembling that produced by tbiusting a 
red-hot poker into water, and fiequently a snuffing, 
like a dog clearing Ins nostrils, as I suppose they 
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were theirs As they weie often distuibcd by the 
dogSj I ordered the latter home , and ray i oice gave 
no alaim to the Yultnrcs As soon as the dogs 
departed, the '\'’ultnres ciowded m such numbers 
that I counted, at one time, thirty -seven, on and 
aiouud the carcase, with seveial ivithin, so that 
scarcely an inch of it was visible Sometimes one 
would eome out mth a large piece of tlie cntiails, 
which in a moment was suiTOiindcd by seveial 
others, who toie it in fragments Sometimes I 
observed them stretching then necks along the 
ground, as if to press the food downwards ” 

The Vulture of Europe fttlviis) is the 

GrilRn, the Lammci Geycr, and the Bcaulcd Gnf- 
hn, from having a tuft of bustles ■which hangs 
down on each side of the lower beak, or mandible, 
besides which three appellations it has a multitude 
of others Its home is among the Alps, wheie it 
fiequcnts the highest summits, and it also extends 
its flight to the mountains of North Africa and 
Western Asia It is quite as laige as the Inigest j 
eagle, and is equally covered with featheis Its 
claims to be considered as a Vifltuie, howevei, are 
easily traced in its beak and talons, which are not 
as powerful as those of the eagle, its eyes also aie 
wholly wanting in that keen and daring expression 
which distinguishes the king of birds It feeds on 
dead animals, but if much pressed by hunger, 
attacks living, but weak animals, such as hares and 
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rabbits, sicklj'' lambs and kids Stones are told of 
its baving driven more poweiful piey to tbe edge 
of some piecipice, dovoi wliicb it forces them, and 
descends afteiwaids to devour tbem It lias been 
said to attack even men, and many feaiful legends 
in Switzerland tell of its powei and voiacit}’", all of 
wlucb, liowevei, have probably been exaggeiated 


FALCONS 

The large genus named Falcon bas two dmsions, 
according to naturalists, tbe first of wlucb takes 
precedence, not liom its size oi its power, but fioni 
Its usefulness to man in catching otber buds for 
bim Hence tbe term, “ noble buds of piey,” as 
applied to its qualities in tins respect, and from 
wlucb it denves its cbief interest, altbougb tbere 
are instances of many individuals evincing great 
sagacity and affection, and we are told that on tbe 
Pampas they aie very tame, even going close be- 
fore travellers, and staring at tbem witb tbeu large, 
black eyes, they wiU, bowevei, attack tbe poor 
borses wbicli have sore backs 

Now we bave substituted otber modes of bunt- 
ing, Falcons aie but little prized, altbougb tliey 
must always be admired foi tbeir extreme beauty 
and daring disposition Besides tins, tbeie is a sort 
of romance attacked to tbem, owing to tbe bistones 
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of otliei times, wlien the fairest and the noblest of 
the most civilised countries joined in the spoit of 
•which they were the piincipal promoters In those 
days, Falconry was elevated into a science, and 
enoimous sums were expended on the training and 
keeping of these birds, concerning which many 
quaint, but verbose, technical tieatises are still in 
existence 

The most esteemed of all Falcons was the Peie- 
gnne, so named because it appeals to be a bud of 
passage in all the noithein countries of the globe 
So little IS it afraid of man^ that it frequently 
makes great havoc among our London pigeons 
Mr St John tells us he has, m Scotland, seen one 
chase a golden plover for ten minutes, which turned 
and doubled to elude its pursuer, but the Falcon 
was in no hui ry, and continued the chase, although 
the plover was sometimes high above it, and at 
others swept rapidly round a bush or headland, till 
at last, being perfectly exJiausted, the plovei fell a 
prey to the more deliberate enemy A tame one 
belonging to the same gentleman^ attacked every 
dog and person to whom it took a dislike, and was 
so great a destroyer of poultry, that he was obliged 
to chain it up in the kitchen gaiden The usual 
flight of the Falcon is about sixty miles an hour, 
but it doubles that rate when swoopmg upon its 
prey Few buds of even larger size can -withstand 
it, but the heron is less easdy conquered than 
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otlieis, ou account of the lieiglit to Tvluch it flies, 
for the Falcon must descend upon its piey When, 
liowever, it manages to get the uppermost in 
chasing a lieron, it has been often impaled upon 
the long, sharp beak of tlie latter, -wlncli the fomiei 
bird IS able, fiom the length of its neck, to tmst 
behmd its Tvmg, and present upright to its enemy 
The only bird of prey -which is known to smg 
agreeably, is a Falcon which inhabits Southern 
Africa 


EAGLES 

In the same genus, Falco, or Falcon, we find those 
birds which may be more properly compaied with 
the feline tribe than any others , they bemg in the 
air what our lions and tigers are upon earth, kilhng 
and derouring everything which they can seize upon, 
if urged by hunger. They aie called “ ignoble birds 
of prey,” because they are not usually trained to assist 
m the chase Their piercing sight is e-vident to all 
who look at then briUiant eyes, protected by an 
overhanging brow 'V\Tien at rest, they are calm 
and dignified , but the quick glance of those eyes 
leads to the constant expectation that they wiU 
suddenly burst into inesistible fury, and then 
powerful, hooked beak, and strong, shaip talons, 
shew that escape from them is almost hopeless 
They chiefly feed on hving prey, but have no 
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objection to a little carrion, if convenient They 
usually slaughter tlieir victims v itli exulting ciieSj 
and sometimes cany tliem liMiig to tlicir nests, 
■wlieie tliey tear them to pieces before the eyes of 
then young, as if tliej’- were teaching tliem the 
best way of caiwing tbeii food When gorged, 
they aie easily taken and knocked dovn, like 
vultuies 

An imperial Eagle lias been knoum to go out 
with the haiTiers, and snatcli tbe baie fiom them 
when only three oi foui hundred paces in advance 
of the pack, and many other stones evince their 
couiage Instances are gnen of their taking away 
infants, which have been doubted, but I do not 
sec, if they arc left exposed, vhy they should not 
be captured, as veil as fawns, lambs, and pigs It 
is an old story, nevertheless it passes for a fact, and 
IS told by hlartin, m his Description of the Western 
Islands of Scotland, of an incident which happened 
to " a native of the Isle of Skye, called Eed, who, 
when an infant, was left by his mother in the field, 
not far fiom the houses on the north side of Loch 
Portiie, and an Eagle came and earned him away 
in lus talons, as far as the south side of the Loch, 
and there laid him on the ground Some people 
that were herding sheep there perceived him, and, 
heanng the infant cry, ran immediately to his 
rescue, and, bj’- good Providence, found lirni unhurt 
by the Eagle, and earned him home to his mother 
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Eagles are found in most parts of tlie woildj 
especially in mountainous countiies; and all savage 
nations regard them as the type of strength, couiage, 
and majesty, adoin themselves "with their fcatheis, 
and call their hiavest men hy then name 

Among the few instances of Eagles being tiaincd 
for hunting, the best examples are furnished by the 
Taitais, who teach the royal oi imperial Eagle to 
catch foxes, antelopes, and even wolves There 
aie some instances of attachment formed by these 
birds towards the human race, but they are not of 
frequent occurience A gentleman residing near 
Belfast had one of the above species, which had 
been taken when quite yoting horn the nest, and 
had become not only quite tame, but even attached 
itself to its master When allowed to be at libeity, 
it did not offer to go away, was fond of bemg 
caressed, and returned the moment it was called, if 
it had gone to any distance It does not, howevei, 
alw'ays require to be taken yoiuig, in order to be 
domesticated , and in that interesting book on 
Buds, written by the late Dr Stanley, bishop of 
Norwich, we read of a large golden Eagle which 
had reached matunty when it was secured, and 
remained firmly attached to the place where it 
lived, though always left perfectly at liberty The 
only precaution used was to cut its wnngs when 
first caught, but when they grew again, the opera- 
tion was not repeated, and it then often absented 

c 
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itself foi a foitmglit or three ■weeks at a time, and 
faithfully returned It geucially peiched, in pre- 
ferenee, on a large apple-tiec, and chiefly ate cro'ws, 
•which weie shot foi it, for though it often at- 
tempted to proem e these buds itself, they turned 
too lapidly, and •u'ere too agile foi it, till at last it 
gave up the attempt, and onl)'- sat and eyed them 
■wistfully when they flew over its head When 
not properly supplied with food, it seized upon 
yomig pigs It never molested childien, hut once 
attacked its master violently, hccause he had not 
brought it the food it had been accustomed to re- 
ceive fiom his hand After ton or twelve years of 
domesticated life, it was killed by a feiocious mastiff 
It must have been a long battle, and well fought 
on both Bides, foi the dog was so badly wounded 
that it died almost immediately after w'aids 

The white-headed Eagle is fond of fishes, and sits 
upon some lofty pinnacle by the sca-shoie watching 
those birds which also feed on fish , and when they 
have been successful m taking prey from the waters, 
it diops down upon them like an airow, and forces 
them scicamingly to resign then booty, which it 
contrives to catch in its own beak before it falls agam 
into the water They, howevei, piovide their own 
meals when they find shallow plac cs, and they will 
consume a bucket full of fishes in the day 

It is woi thy of remaik, that in those countries 
which are also frequented by vultuics, these birds 
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Will wait for tlien repast while the Eagles aie rnalclng 
theirs, nor attempt to fall upon it till the Eagles 
have done, just as the infenor species do for the 
king of the vultures 

The formidable harpy Eagle is a native of South 
Atneiica, and is remarkable foi having a beautiful 
crest, formed of the feathers at the back of the 
head and neck, which it erects or depresses at 
pleasure It is the most poweiful of all Eagles, 
frequents the thickest foiests, and attacks men and 
monkeys Captain Flinders, when ashore once in 
New South IFalcs, with some of Ins officers, ob- 
served two Eagles, prohahly of this species, one of 
winch darted towards them as if to pounce upon 
them, hut suddenly checked itself He explained 
this by supposing, that the bird, unaccustomed to 
see men like themselves, supposed them to he a 
party of kangaroos on their hind legs; for they 
are accustomed to kill and devour these animals 

Tliere is a well known story of a weasel, winch 
had been caught by an Eagle, so ahlj’’ contnving to 
bite Its antagonist while in the air, that the Engle 
fell from loss of blood, and released its victim It 
has not, however, been so often recorded, that a 
cat and an Eagle had a battle which lasted some 
mmutes, puss struggling so violently, and yet 
chngmg on with her claws, that the progress of the 
bird was impeded, and it descended to the ground 
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Tvlieie the fight continued till some peisons, nho 
■watched them, seemed both combatants 

Eagles rise in the air chiefly to look for prey in 
an extensive range of country, for this prey is 
chiefly birds of low flight, and whatever quad- 
rupeds they can subdue In an eyiie, or Eagle’s 
nest in Germany, the skeletons of 300 ducks, and 
foity hares were found, and these, he it le- 
memheied, were only those ammals which could 
he earned to the nest, and not the larger kinds, 
which the Eagles must prey upon where they are 
killed 

An Eagle had been caught in a vermin trap, had 
drawn the peg by which the tiap was fastened to 
the giound, and had flown away with it Nothing 
was knoivn foi some weeks of Eagle or trap, till one 
day a gentleman seeing some strange object hang- 
ing fiom the branch of a tree, went to examine 
what it was, and found the poor bird hanging by 
its leg, which was firmly held by the trap The 
chain and peg had got fixed among the branches, 
and the poor Eagle had died miserably from starva- 
tion in this position, suspended by the foot Eagles 
are veiy fond of martens and "wild cats, and a tame 
Eagle killed all the cats in the neighbourhood, 
sittmg quietly, and as if unheedmgly, till the 
animal was within reach of the place where it was 
chained, then, planting one foot fiimly on the 
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loins, and tlie other on the tliroat, nothing more 
would be seen of it except the skm quite empty, 
and turned inside out 

Mr St John, from whom I have derived the 
two last anecdotes, also relates an adventuic of his 
own in these words “ On a very dark morning, I 
sallied out with ^Malcolm, to take a shot at the 
eagles, and at last I was ensconced in a hiding- 
place (near the dead body of a sheep) which gave me 
hardly room to stand, sit, or lie. It v. as still scarcely 
grey dawn, when a bird with a slow, flapping flight 
passed, and alighted out of sight, but near for I 
heard him strike the ground, and my heart beat 
flistcr TVhat was my disappomtracnt, when his 
low, crowing croak, announced a raven lie hopped 
and walked suspiciously round the sheep, till sup- 
posmg the coast clear, he hopped upon the carcase, 
and began with his cut and thrust beak to dig at 
the meat Another raven soon joined him, and 
then tv/o more, who, after a kind of parley, were 
admitted to their share of the banquet They 
suddenly ‘^et up a croak of alarm, stopped feeding, 
and all turned their knowing eyes in one direction 
At that moment I heard a sharp scream, hut very 
distant The black party heard it too, and instantly 
darted olF, alightmg agam at a little distance Mext 
came a rushing noise, and the monarch of the 
clouds lighted at once on the sheep He quietly 
folded up his wings, and throwing hack his magni- 
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ficcnt head, looked round at the ravens, as if b onder- 
ang at their impudence in approaching his breakfast, 
they kept a lespectful silence, and hopped further 
away The ro3'al bud then tulned his head in my 
direction, his blight eye that instant catching mine, 
as it glanced along the baiiel of my gun He rose, 
I diew the trigger, and he fell quite dead six yards 
fiom the sheep As one Eagle is ilwa}s followed 
by a second, I remained quiet, in hopes that his 
mate was not within hearing of my shot I had 
not waited many minutes when I saw the other 
Eagle skimming low over the brow of the hill 
towards me She did not alight at once, but her 
eye catching the dead body of hei mate, she 
wheeled up into the air I thought she w'as lost 
to me, when piesently I heaid her wings brush 
close ovei my head, and she wheeled lound 
and round the dead bird, turning her head dowm- 
wards to make out what had happened At times 
she stooped so low that I could sec the sparkle of 
her eye, and hear hei low, complaining cry I 
watched the time when she turned up her wing 
towards me, and fired, and dropped hei actually on 
the body of the othei She rose to her feetj and 
stood gazing at me with a reproachful look, and 
would have done battle, but death A\as busy with 
her, and as I was loadmg in haste she reeled and 
fell perfectly dead ” 
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Although Hawks and Kites ate objects of great 
terror to tbeir smaller bretliren, tbey are, in leality, 
of a cowardly disposition , and altbougb from tbeir 
depredations coming so immediately befoie our 
eyes m all parts of tbe country, we are apt to 
tbmk them cruel, they have given many proofs of 
an affectionate and docde disposition Tbey are 
smaller than any of tbe birds of prey of wbicb I 
bave already spoken, and tbeir weapons of offence 
and defence aie less formidable, but then wings 
are very long in proportion to tbe size of their 
bodies, wbicb gives them great power of flight, 
and tbey are able to mount to a great height in tbe 
air Tbey do not at once rush upon tbeir prey, 
but come down in wide, circular sweeps, skim over 
It, and bear it away m then talons Tbey eat tbe 
smaller animals, such as birds, mice, rats, and even 
reptiles Tbe common Kite is a most useful scaven- 
ger, and Dr Carpentei tells us, that in Turkey 
tbey assemble on tbe tops of bouses, come down 
nben summoned by a whistle, and clear tbe ground 
of any caraon which may there be collected Some 
of tbe species are very destructive to young game, 
and no one can see tbe alarm excited in a dove- 
cote when one is appioacbmg, or tbe agonised 
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terroi of a lien wlien she gatliers liei chickens 
under her wings, without feeling sure that a foi- 
inidable enemy is approaching A little resistance, 
however, will fiighten the Hawk away, and the hen 
often assumes a hold front against tlie destroyer 
The Sparrow Hawk is the most audacious of all, 
and as instances of his impudence, kli St John 
tells us, that one of them pursued a pigeon tlirough 
his “ diawing-ioom window, and out at the other 
end of the house through another window, and 
nevei slackened its pursuit, notwithstanding the 
clattering of the broken glass of the two w indows 
as they passed tliiough ” A still moie remarkable 
proof of audacity occurred to the same gcntlcmau, 
who one day found “ a Sparrow-Hawk delibciately 
standing on a very large pouter-pigeon on the 
drawing-ioom flooi, and plucking it, having en- 
teicd m pursuit of the rmfortunate bird through an 
open window, and killed him in the room " 

A hlr Claike, of Suffolk, places the Spanow- 
Hawk m a much moie amiable light, in nearly the 
following words — “ About three years since, my 
brother purchased a young Spariow-Hawk, and 
leared it himself Tins was rather hazardous, as 
he at the same time had a large stock of fancy 
pigeons, which, m consequence of their larity and 
value, he gieatly prized It seems, howcvei, that 
kindness and care had softened the natuie of the 
Hawk, or the regulanty with which he was fed. 
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rendered the usual habits of his family uunecessaiy to 
happmess, for, as he inci eased in age and size, his 
famihanty also incieased, leading him to form an 
intimate acquaintance with a set of fi lends who 
have been seldom seen m such society Whenever 
the pigeons came to feed, which they often did, 
horn the hand of their almonei, the Hawk used also 
to accompany them At first the pigeons weie shy, 
but by degrees they got over their fears, and ate as 
confidently as if the ancient enemies of their race 
had sent no repiesentative to their banquet It 
was curious to obsen'’e the playfulness of the Hawk, 
and his peifect good natuie during the enter tain- 
ment, foi he received his raoisel of meat without 
an}’’ of that ferocity with which buds of piey 
usually take their food, and merely uttered a ciy 
of lamentation when the caiwci disappeared He 
would then attend the pigeons in then flight lound 
the house and gardens, and perch with them on the 
chimney-top, oi roof of the mansion, and nevei 
failed to do so early in the moimng, when the 
pigeons always took their exercise At night 
he letiied with them to the dove-cote, and, al- 
though for some days he was the sole occupant of 
the place, the pigeons not having relished this in- 
trusion at first, he was afteiwaids a welcome guest 
there, for he never disturbed them, even when 
their young ones, helpless and imfledged as they 
were, offered a strong temptation to his appetite. 
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He seemed unhappy at any separation from the 
pigeons, and invariably leturned to the dove- 
house aftei a few days purposed confinement m 
another abode, during which he would uttei most 
melancholy cries for deliveiance, but these were 
changed to cries of joy on the aiiival of any person 
with whom he was familiar 

“ All the household weie on terms of acquaintance 
with him, ind theie never was a bird who seemed 
to have won such' geneial admiration He was as 
playful as a kitten, and, literally, as loving as a 
dove He, however, was still a Hawk, for a neigh- 
boui sent us a very fine specimen of the smaller 
homed owl, which he had winged Aftei tending 
the wounded limb, we thought of soothing the 
prisoner’s captivity by a laiger degiee of fieedom 
than he had in the hencoop winch he inhabited 
No sooner did the Hawk get sight of him than he 
fell upon the poor owl most unmeicifully, and 
from that instant, whenever they came in contact, 
a senes of skilful and couiagcous combats com- 
menced Ihe defence of the poor little owl was 
admirably conducted, he would throw himself 
upon his back, and await the attack of his enemy 
with patience and preparation, and, by dint of 
biting and scratching, would fiequently win a 
positive, as he often did a negative, victory How- 
ever, when the wing strengthened, the owl took an 
opportunity of decamping 
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“ The fate of the Hawk was then soon accom- 
plished , foi he was shortly aftei found drowned in 
a butt of water^ from which he had once oi twice 
before been extricated, having summoned a de- 
hveiei to his assistance by cnes of distiess There 
was great lamentation when he died, and that 
portion of the dove-cote in which he was wont to 
pass tlie night, was for some time unoccupied by 
the pigeons, with whom he had lived so peaceably, 
even duruig his wars with the owl ” 

It is the Gos Hawk which destroys so much game , 
concerning which bud Dr Stanley gives the fol- 
lowing remarkable story In the spiing, a gentle- 
man walkmg in some fieldsin Yorkshiie, saw a small 
Hawk attempt to fly oflF with some piey it had just 
pounced upon, but was evidently prevented by the 
weight of its captive from rising to any height 
above the ground It was puisued by a haie, 
which, whenevei it came within hei reach, attacked 
it with her paws, and at last succeeded in knockmg 
it down, when it dropped its piey At this mo- 
ment the gentleman lan foiwaid, and the Hawk 
and its pursuer both made then retreat Upon his 
searching the spot where the prey had been 
dropped, he found it to be a leveret, which at once 
explamed the cause of the parent hare’s gallant 
attack on the Hawk It was wounded on the side 
of the head, and was bleeding, but the gentleman 
left it m a furrow, hoping that the wound might 
not prove fatal 
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Jays ■ft ill figlit singly -witli tlic Hawk, and as- 
sembling 111 numbers^ attack and oiTy it by all tlic 
moans in tlicir ponei, as if to icvenge themselves 
foi tlie niimoioiis muidcis committed by it on 
tlicir bretliien 


THE SECRETARY BIRD {Gypogci anus, or 
Set pentat lus), 

A VEiir remarkable bird, first knoara in Soiitli- 
ein Africa, but U^o moie species of Vilucli have 
been discovered — tlic one neai tlic Gambia, and 
the other in the Philippine Islands , claims onr 
notice, foi its pi eying chiefly on reptiles so expert 
is it in the destruction of these creatuies, that the 
Fiench transported a number of them into Guada- 
loupe, wheic they woio most successful in making 
havoc among the niimeious serpents of that coun- 
try As a pioof, however, that sudden changes 
are not advisable, the disappearance of the serpents 
caused such a superabundance of rats, that the 
colonists •would have been glad to rc-admit their 
ancient enemies, and tiust to the gradual disappear- 
ance of all noxious animals before the continued 
presence of man, -which seems to bo a la'w of 
natuie 

The Serpentarius has been also named the “ Se- 
cretary,” by the Dutch, m consequence of the loose 
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featliers, at tKe back of tbe bead, looking very like 
a pen stuck bebmd tbe ear It is aimed 'witb spuis 
upon its wings, with wbicb it sfciikes its piey till 
tbe reptile is exhausted, and then finishes it by 
splitting open its skull with its foot Its peculiar 
gait, to wLcb no other woid will apply, except 
debonaire , its long, thin legs, its black thighs, and 
the whole contour, so stiongly remind me of cer- 
tain remnants of a past age, which I used to see m 
my youth, that I cannot avoid mentiomng the 
impression The giey feathers of the body aie 
hke the bloom-colouied coat, the loose feathers 
resemble the grey hair combed back, and it re- 
quues no great effort to fancy the white waistcoat, 
black satin continuations, and silk stockings in the 
rest of the bud, and thus transform it mto a 
beau of the past century, preserving liis costume 
even in the present, in despite of the innovations 
of fashion 

hli. Pimgle, whose inteiesting “ Naiiative of a 
Eesidence in South Africa” is but too little known, 
says, “ that the presence of this bird is a blessmg, 
foi It destroys a vast quantity of insects and rep- 
tiles. These buds always kiU then prey before 
swallowing it Whether the Secretary meets with 
a serpent oi a tortoise, he mvaiiably crushes it 
under the sole of his foot, and such is the skill and 
force with which he gives the blow, that it is very 
rarely that a serpent, of an inch or more in dia- 
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meter, survives tlie fiist stroke Wlien he meets 
•with a serpent that is large enough to oppose a 
long resistance to him, he flies olf with his prej in 
his beak, to a great height, and then dropping it, 
follows it in its descent with wonderful rapidity, 
so as to be ready to stnke it when it falls stunned 
on the ground In general, these buds exhibit no 
fierceness, and they arc easily domesticated ” 

An eye-witness of a combat between the Ser- 
pentanus and its prey, thus describes it “ He was 
one day riding, when he observed a Snake-eater, 
while' on the wing, make two or three circles at a 
little distance from the spot on which he then was, 
and suddenly descend to the ground He found 
the bud watching and examining some object near 
the spot where it stood, winch it continued to do 
for several minutes After that it moved, with 
considerable apparent caution, to a little distance, 
and then extended one of its -wings, which it kept 
in continual motion Soon after this, the observer 
saw a large snake raise its head to a considerable 
distance from the ground, which the bird had 
seemed to expect, and wait for At the moment 
the snake reared its head, it mstantly struck a 
sharp blow with the end of its wmg, by which the 
snake was knocked flat on the ground The bird, 
however, did not appear confident of having slam 
Its enemy, or gained the victory, but kept its eye 
fixed on the reptile for a short time, when the 
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snake, reviving again, lifted up its liead, and tlie 
bud, as befoie, lepcated tlie How After tins 
second How, it appeared to gain more confidence , 
foi almost tlie moment it was inflicted, it marclied 
boldly up, and struck at tlic snake with its feet, 
after which, finding it disabled, thougli not quite 
dead, it lose almost perpendicularly to a veiy 
great height, taking its piey in its heak, when it 
let the reptile diop, and as it fell with great vio- 
lence to the giound, the Snake-eater seemed satis- 
fied, and accoidingly followed it to the eaith, and 
commenced its meal ’’ 


NOCTURNAL BIRDS OF PREY— OWLS 
{So ix) 

The nocturnal birds of piey are Owls, than which 
no family presents greater beauty or sagacity, 
greater adaptation for its peculiar habits, or is 
guiUy of more depredations The softness and 
fineness of then plumage almost prevents then 
appioach from being heaid, and as they aie not 
remarkably swift, there is no rush of an to betray 
them. The sight of their large, round eyes is veiy 
imperfect by day, but they see witJi great accuracy 
by night Their hearing is always acute, and 
tliey are the only birds which possess an external 
apparatus round the orifice of the ear 
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Fiom then mglitly liabits, tlicii noiseless fliglit, 
tlieir strange, discordant cries, and tlicir uiclanclioly 
liootings, tlicy appear ahvays to have been objects 
of siipeistition , and numerous aie tbc legends 
attacbed to tbein in all tlie countiies i\liicli they 
bavc inliabited One of these is the opimon, that 
they look m at the uindoivs of those who aic 
appomted to die, and tell them of their coming 
death, an instance of which occurred to myself 
I was nursing and w atching over a dear invahd for 
a long peiiod , and sometimes, when quite ex- 
hausted by fatigue and anxiety, I slept for a few 
nights m a separate room, to lepaii my strength 
The house in wdiich 1 then hved was in the coun- 
try, fai away from any high tiees, or othei build- 
ings, and Invmg no outer offices of its own likely 
to afford refuge to Owls Moreover, it was close to 
a road which was fiequcntcd by day and by night 
My bed-ioora was at the top of the house, and on 
one occasion my lest was distuibed, foi several 
nights, by stiange noises in the chimney, chiefly 
consisting of gioans, cries, and murmurings The 
chimney was seaiched, and no sign of any living 
thing w as to be detected The nurse, the servants, 
weie all convinced that these extraordinaiy sounds 
foretold the dissolution of the sick lady, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty I could pi event the 
circumstance fiom leachmg her cars One night, 
as I lay awake, with the cui tains both of bed and 
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windoNv undrawn, tTiat 1 miglit enjoy tlie flood of 
moonlight which hnghtened the room, a pale bird 
peiched upon the window-sill, and made some of 
the noises which I had heard in the chimney The 
mystery was explamed I stole very softly to the 
wmdow, and beheld a white Owl, "with its eyes 
glaring into the loom, but which flew away when 
I gently opened the window, in the hope that it 
would come in With some feeling of exultation^ 
the appearance was told the next morning to the 
attendants of the sick-room, but I was soon checked 
by the declaration, that death was now more than 
ever certain, and the above superstition was brought 
forward The recovery of the sufierer was a joyful 
contradiction, but so fond do people become of a 
cherished omen, that, although there was no want 
of feeling in the above parties, I believe they were 
disappomted 

In common with other birds of prey. Owls possess 
the power of lejectmg fiom the stomach that which 
they cannot digest Mi Waterton, who erected a 
leflige for Owls over his ancient gateway, which has 
stood two thousand years, and to this day contams 
the bullet filed into it by one of CromwelFs army^ 
at the precise moment in which the Mrs Waterton 
of that time was hastily closing the said gate against 
the beseigeis, tells us that Ins servants predicted 
sickness and sorrow when the Owls were first har- 
boured there, but he gravely assured them he would 

T> 
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be lesponsible foi all tlie calamities wlucb tliey 
anticipated, and they have lived there in peace evci 
since He informs us, that tlie parent birds 'mil 
bring a mouse to then young every twelve or 
fifteen minutes The ejected food comes up in the 
foim of pellets, and each pellet contams fiom two 
to seven skeletons of mice Sixteen months after 
the erection of the Owl-chamber, moie than a 
bushel of pellets was gatheied from it, and these 
calculations will give some idea of the enormous 
number of mice which they will consume, and 
which must make them a blessing to all who possess 
stacks and bains for giain 

A pet Owl of mine used to inhabit a fast-wither- 
ing old apple-tree in my father’s orchard, where I 
had placed him with one of his wings cut, and as 
he could not go far, he was plentifully supphed with 
food Occasionally he caught a small bird for Inm- 
self, and feathers would drop upon the ground 
underneath This was obseived by a certain im- 
pudent, eccentric cat, also belonging to me, who 
would sit under the tiee watchmg for an occasional 
moisel, and it was laughable to see the two The 
odd gestuies in which Owls always indulge in the 
light, had all the appearance of Ins making ginnaces 
at the cat, and she remained with hei bright eyes 
fixed upon him , never offering to run up the tree, 
and he never descending when she was there, as if 
they had made a mutual compact to avoid a quarrel 
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Althougli tlie Owl often bit me, I was very fond 
of him, and theiefore was much grieved when one 
day he was found dead upon the tree, a circum 
stance for which we could never find any leason 
We hved m a very out of the way spot, so no bird- 
stuffer could be found, and certainly no bird’s eyes, 
nevertheless I gladly accepted the offer of a liiend to 
stuff him for me, and instead of eyes, two large, 
lughly cut, jet beads were substituted The effect 
w^as rathei ludicrous, but the favourite was placed 
on a bracket m the dming-room, and often looked 
at and lamented On one of these occasions, the 
feathers of the bird moved, and on going close to 
it to ascertam the cause^ it was found to be full of 
maggots In a few moments, eyes and all were 
thrown into the neighbouring nver, where they 
soon disappeared with the current 

hir Darwm speaks of a small Owl, which eithei 
burrows a residence for itself, or takes advantage of 
the ready-made habitations of the Biscacha, of 
South America, of which it is conseq^uently a con- 
stant associate, thus formmg a cunous feature in 
the history of birds When pursued, it has a re- 
markable way of turning round and stanng those 
who follow it m the face. Its frequent food is small 
snakes. 

A tawny Owl which lived in Mr. St John’s 
garden, and entirely cleared it of mice, would also 
kill rats, ate out of the hand, answered the call of 
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cTiildren, tore crows and gulls to pieces, and hid 
what it did. not lequire at the moment for a futuie 
meal 

Musicians have given the unpleasmg notes of 
Owls to the keys of A shaip and B flat, hut there 
aie ceitaui scieeches which can hardly he reduced 
to any musical scale In sacred writings it is used 
as one of the images of desolation in Leviticus, it 
IS called an tmclean hird, and there is no end to its 
appeaiance among piofane poets, ancient and mo- 
dem Witches weie said to fly about in the shape 
of Owls, and v ere thus present at all the incanta- 
tions performed hy the Germans Wickedness was 
nsciihed to the birds themselves, because they ate 
so many shrew mice, these pretty, haiinless little 
creatures being, m former tunes, supposed to be 
venomous, and to have the power of paralysing tlie 
hmbs of those whom they might venture to infest 

MHiite Owls are said not to hoot, but Mr Biodeiip 
tells us, in his charming Zoological Recreations, 
that they scream honibly, for -which I have already 
brought my own testimony, they also snoie and 
hiss tremendously 

The laige, homed Owd, sometimes called the 
Gland Duke, is one of the most beautiful birds that 
can be found , with its black and blown plumage, 
and the extreme majesty of its depoitmcnt One re- - 
maikable feature m Owls, is, that they aie excellent 
sitters for their portraits, on which occasions I have 
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had them before Bie for an hour without moving , 
the Grand Duke among others, his eyes now and 
then, alone betraying his consciousness that I was 
close to him 

It IS related, that a certain Tartar, Jenghis Khan, 
who founded the hlogul and Kalmuck empire, 
“had taken refuge from his enemies in a thicket 
They followed with hot pursuit, and came straight 
upon his hiding place, but there sat a guardian 
cheiub, in the shape of this noble bird, and they, 
believing that it would never lest quiet if any man 
were hidden near, passed by with unbloodicd 
scimitars In the silence of the ensuing night, the 
Khan made his way to his delighted followers, told 
them the cause of his safety, and filled them -with 
a reverential love for the bird, that became national.” 
Mr Broivn gives the same anecdote, and asciibes it 
to the snowy Owl, these last-mentioned Owls aie 
great fish catchers, and dart mto the water to seize 
their prey with their claws A pair considerably 
diminished the number of gold and silver fishes kept 
in a pond, and it has been conjectured, that as 
fishes are attracted by light, the large, round, 
luminous eyes of the Owls, which shine in the daik, 
cause the fishes to rise to the surface 
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IlsSESSOEIAL BIRDS (Insessoies Passeres) 

A LARGE assemblage of birds, of apparently dif- 
ferent kmds, are mcluded in tbe above appellation 
Tliey bave different forms, different plumage, dif- 
ferent flight, different habits, different lands of 
food — from camon and reptiles to the mmutest 
insects and grams, and yet they have a sufficient 
resemblance among themselves, to justify naturalists^ 
in tlirowmg them all into one large group Their 
peculiarly firm manner of perching V7hen asleep, 
has obtamed for them one of their names, and 
this, and the unfledged condition of all their young 
■when they are hatched, are common and mvanable 
characters 

Almost every naturahst has endeavoured to sub- 
divide this numerous collection of birds mto some- 
thing like a serial order, and no two plans are 
exactly ahke I shall merely select examples from 
the different genera which are consonant with my 
design 


SHRIKES iltaniada) 

All these birds rapidly and unequally utter the 
most piercing cries, and imitate the songs of other 
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birds Generally speaking, they are fieice m then' 
dispositions, and attack small quadiupcds and otliei 
buds, "watcliiDg (jiiietly for the piopei inonient, 
and then suddenly daitmg upon them flora some 
hidden place One of the most inteicsting among 
them IS the Butcher Bird, also called the Sentinel, 
because it used, by loud screams, to announce the 
approach of the falcon to those who wcie engaged 
in sport, foi uhich purpose it was fastened to 
a stake in the giound, and an aitificial sheltei 
placed ovei it, in case the falcon should be quickei 
than anticipated, and destioy the Sentinel 

Shrikes are very courageous and cruel, and have 
a curious habit of impaling their largei picy on 
thorns, &om whence they tcai it off in strips, in 
the manner of hawks Even when kept m a cage, 
they stick it between the wires, and devoui it in 
the above fashion Other birds aie veiy much 
alarmed at the approach of a Shrike, and it has 
been knoura to fly up to those in cages, drag them 
through the bars, and eat them They will attack 
even rabbits, and kill much more food than they 
can eat, as if foi the pleasuie of doing so On 
finding many grasshoppers stuck upon thorns, it 
was suggested that they were put there as baits to 
other birds, on whom the Shiike meant to pounce 
as they were attracted by them, for they icmaincd 
uneaten, and the artful bird winch stuck them tlieic 
was always on the watch to fall on those which 
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'ipproncliccl The}’’ arc the Locust Birds of the Cape 
of Good ITope, and destroy immense numhers of 
these dcpicdators when all human means ha^e been 
unaa ailing If t ikcn )mung from their largo, ill- 
conccilcd nests, they will become tame, but if 
tavo arc put togcthei into a cage, the}' niU fight 
furiously In Bengal thej' arc taught to fight — a 
cruel dnersion, one being held up opposite to 
another in the hand of a man, to aahose fingci the 
bird IS fistened by a stung, sufficiently long to enable 
It to fly at and peck its ada ersary By others it 
IS so aacll trained, that, at a giaen signal, it 11111 
seize and carry the small golden oinamcnt, usually 
worn on the head of young Indian females, and 
convey it to its mastci It aaull also, anth avonder- 
fill celerity, follow the descent of a ring, purposely 
thrown doavn a deep well, catching it m its fall, 
and leturning it to its oiamer 

Some place the Satin Boai'ci Bird, discovered by 
Mr Gould in Australia, among the Shrikes, others 
assign it a station amidst the cioavs He describes 
its peculiar habits, much in the foUoaa ing tenns — 
“ It liacs in the thick blushes betavecn Poit Phili]) 
and Jloreton Ba}’- — the cedai brushes of the Liver- 
pool range and mountain-gullies, and is at piesent 
supposed to exist only m Heav South Wales Its 
boavers are for plajaiig, or for a hall of assembly, 
and are usuall}^ placed undei the branches of a tree, 
in the most retired parts of the forest There is 
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first a convex flooring of sticks, firmly intcrvoren, 
on the centre of which the bow or is built, or twisted 
wnth sticks, and is formed of slender, flexible twigs, 
the tips of rvhicli curve inwaids, and neaily meet 
at the top The forks of tlie twigs being alwajs 
outwards, there is no obstacle to the pass^igc of the 
birds It is decorated at, and near tlie cntiancc 
wnth the gayest colonied things which can be col- 
lected, such as feathcis, snail shells, bones, etc , 
some of the feathers being entwined among the 
twigs, and the propensity of these buds to pick up 
evciything and fly away with it is so well known, 
that the natives always seaich tlie bowcis for what 
they have lost Round and tbiough these boweis 
the birds sport, but whethei they are Cicquentcd 
all the yeai is not know n ” 


FLY-CATCnERS {^IxtscicapidaJ , 

Fly-catchers come to us m the suramci fiom 
the hottest parts of Africa, and are so fearless of 
man, that a pair were known to build their nest in 
the ornamental part of a lamp m Portland Place, 
and another in 'Wliitehall They fiequent our 
orchards and gardens, and a cuiious anecdote of 
two is related by Mi White “ They, for many 
years, biult a nest in the stove belonging to Mr 
Fhight,the President of the Hoiticultuial Society, 
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and when tlie tliermometei rose above 72 ® of Fab- 
renbeit, the female always qiutted her eggs, but 
resumed her sitting directly the meicury sank 
below that degree The male bud used to feed 
her till nine o’clock at night ” 

The Tyrant Fly-catcher called the Giey Petchary, 
in St Domingo and Jamaica^ is thus described by 
Ml HiUj of the ‘former place “Long before the 
voice of any other bird is heaid in the mormng, 
even when daylight is but faintly gleaming, the 
sliiiU, unvarying cry of these buds is leiterated 
from then eyrie, on the top of a lofty cocoa-nut tree 
They scieam defiance to eveiy inhabitant aiound 
them, and sally forth to wage wai on all those who 
venture near, none but the swallow dares to take 
the circuit of their nesting tree At i signal from 
one of the birds, peihaps the female, when a vulture 
IS sweepmg ncai, or a hawk is approaching, the 
mate flings himself upward in the au, and having 
gained an elevation equal to that of the bud he 
intends to attack, he starts off in a horizontal hue, 
with nicely balanced wmgs, and hovering for a 
moment, descends upon the intruder's back, shriek- 
mg all the wlule, as he sinks and nses, and repeats 
his attack with vehemence The vulture, that 
courses the air with gliding motion, now flaps his 
wings eagerly, and pitches downward at eveiy stroke 
his assailant makes at him, and tries to dodge bun 
In this way the Petchary puisues him, and fre- 
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quently brings bim to tlie ground The hftwk is 
beset by all birds of any power of wing, but the 
boldest, and, judging from the continued excition 
he makes to escape, the most effective of his assail- 
ants, IS the Petchary ” 

The common Petchaiy plays with beetles, just 
as cats do with mice It sits upon a twig, lets the 
beetle drop, then plunging downwards, gets undei 
and catches it before it falls, and wiU continue this 
spoit foi a quarter of an hour at a time These birds, 
and the grey, become a complete mass of fat in Sep- 
tembei, probably in consequence of eating so many 
honey-bees l\Ir Eobinson (as quoted by hir 
GosseJ says, that a gentleman in his daily walks was 
attacked with such virulence by a Petchary that was 
nestmg, the bird actually pecking his head, that he 
was compelled to take up a stick In defence Dogs 
seem especially obnoxious to it, and this not only 
dmmg mcuhation. At any time a passing dog is 
likely to be assaulted by this ficice bird, and if 
he he so unfortunate as to have any sore on his 
body, that is sure to he the point of attack 

There is a large Tyrant Fly-catcher, which might 
easily be mistaken for a true bird of prey, for it 
hovers like a hawk, hut its stoop is not as forcible, 
or as rapid It is a very cunnmg, odd bird, with a 
head and hill apparently too large for the body 
The Spaniards call it Sen tp voo I see you well ** 
foi they find these words m its cry I mention it 
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here, as among the examples so frequently brought 
forward m the West, of birds uttenng sounds like 
words, and foiraing the foundation of an enquiry, 
why these poweis should be so much moie often 
foimd in that part of the world Does the pou er 
lie with the birds themselves, or in the imagina- 
tion of the hearers^ 


SOLITAIRE (JMuscicapa armiUaia Phlogorujs 
armtllaius) 

Mr Gosse, in his birds of Jamaica, puts this 
remarkable bird, the Sohtaire, among the Chat- 
terers, while Mr Hill, of St Domingo, places it 
among the thrushes The latter gentleman calls 
it, “that sweetly mystenous singing bird,” and 
desciibes it as follows “It is worth a journey to 
hear his wonderful song As soon as the first mdi- 
cations of daylight are perceived, even while the 
mists hang over the forests, these minstrels are heard, 
pouring foith then wild notes in a conceit of many 
voices, sweet and lengthened like those of the 
harmonica, or musical glasses It is the sweetest, 
the most solemn, and the most unearthly of all the 
woodland singing I have ever heard The lofty 
locahty, the cloud-capped heights, to which alone 
the eagle soars, in other countiies — so different 
from ordmary singmg-birds on gardens and culti- 
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vated fields — combine with tbe solemnity of the 
music, to excite sometbmg like devotional asso- 
ciations. Tbe notes are uttered slowly and distinctly, 
■with a stiangely measured exactness Though it 
IS seldom that a bird is seen, it can scaicely be said 
to be sohtaiy, since it raiely sings alone, but in 
harmony oi concert with some half dozen others, 
chaunting in the same glen Occasionally, it strikes 
out into such an adventitious combination of notes 
as to form a perfect tune The*tmie of enunciating 
a single note, is that of the semibi eve , the quayei 
is executed with the most perfect trill It regards 
tlie major and minor cadences [scales ^], and observes 
the harmony of countei-point with all the precise- 
ness of a perfect musician Its melodies, from the 
length and distinctness of each note, are more 
hymns than songs Though the conceit of singers 
will keep to the same melody for an hour, each 
little cotene of buds chaunts a different song, and 
the traveller by no accident ever hears the same 
tune ” 

The musical precision of this bud, lemmds me 
of three small, but monotonous songsters on the 
outskirts of the forests of Fanti They were repre- 
sented to me by the natives as small and green, and 
as they fluttered away one day flom my cautious ap- 
proach, I had a ghmpse of then colour They 
always (say the negroes) associate in threes, and all 
perch close to each other on the same bough One 
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moves, and utteis tlie sound “to-hoo,” tlie next 
follows, and smgs “to-lioo” one-tluidlowei , and the 
last, “to-hoo” a third lower still, but always keeping 
the interval with the most delicate nicety It is 
rather wearying, and one of the most melancholy 
sounds I ever heard, continiung through the day, 
and the birds seldom seen 

I knew a gentleman who was a veiy line pei- 
formei on the viohn, and was reported to he an 
accomplished musician, who could not bear to walk 
in the countiy “ because the birds,” he said, “ sang 
so much out of tune ” The Sohtaire and the 
African bud would piobably have given him a 
different impression concernmg feathered songsteis 


GROSS-BEAKS {Tangara) 

The name of these birds tells theu pecuhar, natuial 
character, and that they deseive a place m this 
woik for their mtelligence, the following instance 
wdl shew It IS thus related by a friend of Mr 
Audubon’s — “ I received a fine male gioss beak, 
but so emaciated, that he seemed httle else than a 
mass of feathers By cautious feedmg, however, he 
soon regained his flesh, and became so tame as to 
eat from my hand without the least appearance of 
fear To reconcile him gradually to confinement, 
he was permitted to fly about my bedroom , and. 
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iipon risnig m tlio morning, tlio t)nng 1 flitl 
i\'is lo gno him a snni}} quantity of 5cct1 But 
three mormngd in succcf=ion T hrjipencii lo lie 
rather liter tlnn usual, ami cich moining 1 vas 
arou'ccl h} the hird Huttenng upon nn ‘^houldcr, 
and cdlin" for Ins usual allowance 'I he third 
morning 3 allowed lum to lliUtcr ahout me *!ome 
time before shewing any sunptom of being ftwakc‘ 
he no soonci ohsciced that hi*- object of awakening 
me ivas cileciedj thm he retued lo the window, 
and waited patient!} until I arose,’ (tro*=s hcak^ 
sin" b\ night "s well as h\ daa, with rich, full 
note? 


inUUSIIES (Mils) 

Those greedy dctouiers of mislctoe, tlic Thru‘-hef, 
create an umrei-sal inieic^l from tlic mclndj’ of theii 
song, which, in several instance?, is equal to that 
of the nightingale One of the largc'-t is the 
iMisscl-thnish, or Storm-cock, •-o called bccancQ it 
sings wdth most power when a storm appionching, 
and fiequently dunng its continuance It is a 
danng bud, and Yahantly keeps olT magjncs, jays, 
and crows, from its haunts. Its note ic'^cmbks 
that of the blackbird, and it is very fond of the 
hemes of the mountain ash Illr llktcrton iclntcs, 
that a pair did not quit then nest, although within 
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fifteen yards of a spot -where masons were at work 
A tame magpie seized the female, and brought her 
close to the masons The male bird instantly came 
up and rescued his ijiatc by fighting the magjuc, 
until he made it let go its hold Tins loving 
couple ictiied tiiumphant to their nest, hut the 
female lost half her tail in the fray ” 

The common Ihiush is a sociable bird, and not 
only hops about our gaidcns in the most familiar 
mannei, hut will build close to our houses TiTien 
it eats snails, it breaks their shells against a stone^ 
and shakes off the fragments before it swallows the 
animal “ Watch an old Thrush,” says Dr Stanley, 
“pounce down on a lawn, moistened with dew and 
ram At fiist be stands motionless, appaicntly 
thinking of nothing at all, his eye vacant, or with 
an unmeanmg gaze Suddenly he cocks his car on 
one side, makes a glancing sort of dart v itli his head 
and neck, gives pci baps one or two hops, and then 
stops, again hstening attentively, and his eye glisten- 
ing with attention and animation , his beak almost 
touches the ground, — ^lie draws back his head as if 
to make a determined peck Again he pauses, 
listens again, hops, perhaps once or twice, scarcely 
moving his position, and pecks smartly on the sod, 
then IS once more motionless as a stuffed bird But 
he knows well what he is about, for, after another 
moments’ pause, baaing ascertained that all is nght, 
he pecks away with might and main, and soon 
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draws out a flue woim, •which liis fine sense of 
hearing had infoiined him was not far off, and 
■which Ins hops and picvious peckings had atli .acted 
to the suifacc, to escape tlie appioach of wliat the 
poor norm tliought might be his iindeigiound 
cnein}'', the mole 

The Tlirush sings well in c.aptivity , and cruel as 
it IS to confine it in a cage, the dcsiic to do so can 
scaicely he woudeied at, foi its sounds bung happy 
linages of uoods and holds to strect-coiifincd 
humanity Mi Brodeiip declares that he heaid 
one uliicli uttered “ my dc.ai — my pietty deai — my 
pretty little dcai,” not only to his eais, but to those 
of several othci listeners I'orcmost foi itsavon- 
deiful powers of '^ong among the Tin ushc?, stands 
the Mockmg bud of more western regions, and 
winch well deserves its technical name of Oqihcus 
Polj’-glottus, lor it IS an Oiphcus among foatheied 
musicians, and its notes embrace not only cvci’}^ 
vanety exhibited by others, but even sounds made 
by men and quadrupeds such as the i umbling of 
a wheelbaiTOw, the b.ailcmg of a dog, the men mg 
of a cat, etc "Wilson says, “it is sohei-colouicd, 
but very elegant in its shape, and easy and rapid 
in its movements It takes lessons fiom all the 
songsters that come within its hearing, its voice is 
full, strong, and musical, and capable of ahnost 
every modulation Its native notes are hold, full, 
and of unlimited va:^ty All who have ever heaid 

E 
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it, and who are sensible to such things, speak of it 
with enthusiasm, and one gentleman thus expiesses 
himself — “ He bounds aloft with the celerity of 
an arrow, as if to recover oi recall his very soul, 
expired in the last elevated stiain He many times 
deceives the sportsman, and sends him m seaich of 
birds that may be many miles from him, and even 
birds themselves are deceived by him, fancy they 
hear the calls of then mates, or precipitately fly 
into the deepest thickets, from what they suppose 
to be the pursuit of the hawk The ear hstens to 
hts music alone, for he improves on the songs of 
otheis vhile he imitates them He repeats the 
tunes which his master has taught him, and runs 
ovei the quivermgs of his associates m the woods, 
till feehng their own infenority, they become 
silent Both m his native and domesticated state, 
during the solemn stillness of night, as soon as the 
moon rises m silent majesty, he begms his dehght- 
fiil solo, and serenades durmg the live-long night 
with a full display of his vocal powers, making the 
whole neighbourhood ring with his miraitable 
medley ” 

This description, although much abridged from 
"Wilson’s writings, leaves but little more to saj*^ of 
this wonderful bird, except that it is as perfect 
a parent as a songster, and when it bmlds its nest 
near a human habitation, neither cat, dog, nor man 
can approach it without bei^ funously attacked 
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Cats are particularly persecuted — also laogs, wliicli 
wait undei tlie orauge-tiees for tlie infeiioi fruit, 
whicli IS sliaken down to tlicm in tlie evening , so 
that they acquiie a habit of watching undei these 
trees, in hopes of a wind-fall The Mocking-bud 
begins pecking at tlieih with all its might, but the 
hog IS highly pleased with the sensation it pro- 
duces, and lies down to enjoy it, the bud, in great 
distress, redoubles its efforts, which only incieases 
the hog’s enjoyment, and, it is obliged to retreat in 
despaii 

It IS, however, much more provoked by the 
black snake, which is no sooner perceived insidi- 
ously making its way to the nest, than it is i apidly 
darted upon by the male bird, which skilfully 
avoids Its bite, and mcessantly and violently assails 
it about the head, where alone it is inilneiable 
The snake soon tries to escape, but the bold bird, 
unless it be of gieat dimensions, succeeds in destroy- 
ing It Its pretended powers of fascination are 
nothing as soon as its strength fails, its antagonist 
lifts It partly from the ground, batters it with its 
wings, and, the victory being gained, returns to 
the nest, and pours out its triumphant melody 


WATEE OUZEL {Cinclus) 

On the authority of Mr St John, I here record a 
curious habit practised by the httle bird which 
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bears tbe above name , viz , tbat of walking under 
tbe water Some accuiate observers have denied 
it, but tbis gentleman declares be has seen tbem 
sittmg, eacb on its own pecubai stone, close to the 
water, “jeikmg its apology for a tail, and occasion- 
ally dartmg ofF for a hundred yards or so then 
down it plumps mto the water, remains under for 
perhaps a minute or two, and then fhes back to its 
usual station At other times it w alks deliberately 
off its stone down into the water, walks and runs 
about on the gravel at the bottom, scratching with 
its feet among the small stones, and pecking away 
at all the small insects and animalculai which it 
can dislodge It uncovers the spawn of fishes in 
this manner, leaving what it does not eat to the 
attacks of eels and other fishes ” 

]\Ii St John also remarks, that its notes ought to 
gn e it a place among our song-birds , which is 
contrary to general opinion 


GRAKLES {Gracula) 

Placed close to the thrushes, on account of the 
resemblance of their beaks, come the Eulabes and 
Grakles, which are found in India and the Indian 
Archipelago They have a space bare of feathers 
round their eyes, and are imequaUed m their power 
of talking The tone is more hoarse than that of 
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paiTots 01 cockatoos, but tbe distinctness -with 
ivbicla they pionounce, and tbe facility with ivliicb 
they repeat long sentences, cause tbem to be un- 
rivalled I have beaid of one -wbicb, having been 
reared neai a hospital m the vicinity of a parade, 
coughed, groaned, and moaned like the patients, 
then he vociferated Halt and faithfully mocked 
the Jingling of the lamiods 

One of the Eulabes with which I was acquainted , 
was firosa the hills, and of a glossy black, with a 
yellow beak, its name, it told me, was Charlie; 
and there was not a word in any language with 
which it had been tned, too difficult for it to 
pronounce 


RED-BEE ASTS, etc {Sijlvia). 

Eobins, or Eed-breasts, are among those buds 
which place entue confidence in the friendship of 
man, and no sooner does winter approach, than 
we see these cheerful little creatures hovering round 
our windows , and if at any tune they have been 
fed fiom these windows, they repair to them again, 
in the evident expectation of the kmdness being 
repeated 

Captam Blown informs us, that, “ during a 
severe storm, a Eobm came to the window of the 
room where his father usually sat, and he opened 
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the ■window, to give it some cnimbs Instead of 
flymg away, it hopped into the room, and picked 
the crumbs fiom the floor His father, being veiy 
fond of animals, took great pleasuie in taming this 
bird, and so completely succeeded, that it would 
pick small pieces of raw flesb and worms from his 
hand, sat on the table at which he ■wrote, and, 
when the day was very cold, perched upon the 
fendei When a stranger enteied, it flew to the 
top of a door, where it perched every nigkt The 
wmdow was frequently opened to admit air, bu1 
the Robin never offered to go away As the spring 
advanced, and the weather became fine, it flew 
away every morning, and letumed eveiy evening 
tiU the time of incubation arrived, and it then flew 
away altogether At the next fall of the year, i1 
again asked for admittance, and behaved exactly ir 
the same manner as before It did this a third 
tune, but when it flew away the ensuing spring, 
it was never seen again ” 

Some years ago, a pair of Robins took up then 
abode in the parish church of Hampton, in War- 
■wickshire, and afii^ved their nest to the church- 
Bible, as it lay on the reading-desk The lacai 
would not allow the birds to be disturbed, and 
therefore provided another Bible 

A similar instance occurred in Wiltshire, when 
the clerk, on looking for the lessons of the day 
(the 13th of April), perceived somethmg under the 
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Bible, (wliicli rested on a raised ledge) and tlieie 
was a Eobin’s nest, containing two eggs The bird 
was not disturbed^ and laid four more, which were 
hatched on the 4th of hlay Tlic cock bird 
actually brought food in its bill, and fed the young 
brood during divme service 

A gardener, in the seiyice of a fnend of mine, 
had encouraged the yisits of a Robin, but was one 
day surprised at the pertmacity with which the 
birdfolloived and hovered about him, even perching 
upon his shouldeis, then going to a short distance 
and appearing to w^ait for him, ictiiming when he 
did not follow At last it struck him that his little 
friend might be asking for assistance, and he walked 
in the direction apparently indicated hy the bud 
At last the Rohm stopped at a flower-pot, in w’hicli 
it had built its nest, and uttered a ciy The gar- 
dener then pcicoivcd that a snake had coiled itself 
round the pot, and, as yet, bad done no mischief to 
the young birds He, of course, destroyed the in- 
truder, and received the most grateful fluttcrings 
and song in return 

The Gardeners Chronicle affords a curious instance 
of the effect which education will produce on a bird 
of this kind, and I suspect many similar instances 
might be brought foiwaid ‘'A gentleman (says 
the narrator of the story) informed me that a fnend 
of his was possessed of a most wondeifnl bird, that 
be should much hke me to see and hear. I went 
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at an early day to view the piodigy On entering 
the house and presenting my card, I vas at once 
nsheied into the dianing-ioom I there san tno 
nightingale cages, suspended on the wall, one of 
them, with a nightingale in it, had an open front, 
the other had a giccn cuitain diann doun ovei the 
front, concealing the inmate» Aftci a little dis- 
conrsc on the subject of ornithology, my host asked 
me if I should like to hear one of his nightingales 
sing Of coiiisc I was all expectation Placing 
me beneath the cage, and drawing uji the curtain 
before alluded to, the bud aboie, at a wliistlc fiom 
his master, broke out in a succession of strains that 
I never heard surpassed by any nightingale They 
weie indeed" surpnsingly eloquent ‘ "What a 
nightingale,’ ejaculated I The rapid utteiance of 
the bud, his peifcct abandon to the mspiratiou of 
his muse, and Ins indiftcrencc to all around him, 
caused me uivoluntardy to exclaim -with Coleridge, 

‘ That strain again ' 

Full faui it would delay me ’ 

And so it did I stood nvetted to the sjiot, know- 
ing how seldom nightingales in a cage so deported 
themselves Aftei listening some time, and ex- 
piessmg my astonishment at the long-repeated 
efforts of the performer — so unusual, I asked to be 
allowed a sight of him Permission was granted, 
and I saw before me — a Robin This bud had 
been brought up under the nightingale from his 
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very earliest infancy, and not only equalled, but 
veiy far surpassed Ins mastci in song Tlie Kobin 
retained no one single note of bis oivn wbcicby tlie 
finest cai could detect liim, and tins paves tbe way 
to still moie singulai discoveues lieieaftei 

“TbeCbifi-clialF, another S3 lvia,is equally capable 
as tlicHobm of being tamed , and lovci s of bn ds need 
not always keep these pictty cieatuics in cages, nhen 
gratifying their taste Modified confinement docs 
not seem to alFcct them painfull}' , for one caught by 
ilr Sweet took to feedmg diiccQy, and learned to 
drink milk out of a spoon In three 01 foiu da}'s it 
took a fly fioin his hand and would wing its way 
round the room aftei the person w'ho cal nod the 
spoonful of milk, of which beverage it w’as so fond, 
that it would perch upon the hand that held the 
spoon, without manilesting the least fcai. 

“ At last the confiding httle bird became so veiy 
tame, that it would sit and sleep on Mi Sweet’s 
knee hy the fire, and when the windows wxic open 
it never attempted to fly out It was w ith dilfl- 
culty that the hird was induced to come out at the 
door into the garden, hy the luie of its favorite 
spoonful of mdk, twice it ictnrned into the room, 
the thud time it flew into a little tree, from which 
It came and perched on Mi Sweet’s band, and 
drank milk out of the spoon fiom thence it flew 
to the ground on some chick weed, wheic it washed 
itself, and got into a bolly-hush to diy IIcic it is 
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supposed tlie instinct of migration overcame cvcry- 
tliing else, for !Mr Si\cet did not see it any more, 
tliougli lie heard it call several times ‘ I suppose,’ 
says he, ‘ that it left the country, as I could never 
see or hear it afterwards, and it was then the end 
of Noi ember 


NIGHTINGALES {Cun uca ) 

In the lime-tree avenues of the Jaidin des Plantes 
in Pans, a vast flight of cockchafers used to 
assemble about every three years, and with them 
came an immense number of Nightingales, doubtless 
to prey upon them I happened to be on the spot 
during one of these triennial visits, and never heard 
a more glorious natural concert than that which 
frequently saluted my cars, day and evening, till 
neaily twelve o’clock Once befoie, the same sort 
of pleasure had been afforded me in Chiselliurst 
lane, m Kent, when slonly riding along it, on a 
very warm day in spring, and to which place it will 
be readily supposed I daily turned my horse’s head 
while I remamed in the neighbouihood People 
flocked to the Jardin des Plantes to hear the song- 
sters, who were not intimidated by company, and 
they continued their strams at mtenals for at least 
fourteen hours out of the twenty-four They 
seemed to utter challenges from one end of the 
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arenue to the other, and one musician above all 
others, stiained its throat till it seemed impossible 
It should find any more breath to continue dweUmg 
on one note, it then suddenly descended to the 
rolling sounds Often it would stop and listen, and 
the challenge would be answered, and then most 
of the performers would be roused, and aU smg 
together 

Nightingales are very sensible to the sound of 
musical instruments Dr Stanley says, that “ the 
German hymn, played upon a flute veiy softly, 
near a bush m which there was a nest, soon at- 
tracted the attention of the buds Scaicely was 
the an fimshed, than the cock nas heard to chirp, 
and when played a second time, it was seen to hop 
through the bushes with great quickness towards 
the place where the player stood, at the same time 
makmg a sort of sub-warbhng, which it soon 
changed into its usual beautiful and lengthened 
song Tliey with dif&culty accustom themselves to 
cages, and, “ if a male bird be taken aftei his song 
has won for him a partner, he haidly ever survives, 
and dies broken-heaited ” 

The Surrey Nightmgales are said to be the best m 
England, and the Polish, on the Continent There 
IS an African bud on the Gold Coast, and along the 
Bight of Benin, whose song closely resembles that 
of the Nightingale 

Almost all poets smg of tlie melody of this our 
favoiite, flymg musician, whether they have, or 
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have not, lieard its perfoirmncc A Scotch poet, 
of no mean lepiitation, suipiised mo one day, hy 
asking, to ivhat place neai London (wliore he had 
1 ecently taken np Ins residence) , he had better go 
to hear the Nightingale, as ho had never enjoyed 
that pleasure I looked iny astonishment, at ivliich 
he laughed, and said, “ You ought, at least, to give 
me ciodit foi imagination, as I have so often wiitten 
of its enchanting pon ers, but do help me noiv to 
enjoy the reality ” 

They have been hcaid as far noith as Carlisle, 
and have never been known in Coinwall or Lan- 
cashiic They aic faid not to fiequcnt Wales, 
except 111 Glamorg.inshire, and have resisted all 
attempts to bo intioducod into Ti eland “ Eussia, 
Siberia, Sweden, Spain, Piovencc, Italy, North 
Africa, Egypt, Syiia, Smyrna, and the Grecian 
Archipelago, aio made musical by them ” l\ri 
Brodeiip infoiins us, “ that neither the Channel 
Islands, noi Biittany, arc visited by these birds, 
though France gcneially owns them” 

This same gentleman, in his Zoological Recrea- 
tions, says, he must introduce his readers to one or 
two of the woids in winch Bechstem tries to 
describe the song of the Nightingale, and I, bemg 
seized with the same desiie foi mine, beg to tran- 
scribe them from his pages, if I can — 

“ Zo zo zo zo zo zo zo zo zo zo zo zo, zivi hading, 

He ze zo ze ze ze ze ze ze ze ze ze zo zo zo zo zo zo comr ho dzo hoi 
Higai gai gai gai gai gai gai gai giiia gai gai gaiVonior dzio dzio pi ” 
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The smallest of our Biitjsh biifls is llio goKlcU" 
crested Wren, •which ouh ^^elghs eight) graui"' 

“ An mtclbgcnt lad, ’ shened a nest of one oi these 
birds which had been binit in a )cw hcdgC) and 
“took out one of the joving ones, then ncarl) 
fledged After it had been Mewed and edinirod 
foi it was very pretty, ns must }oung biul^ arc not 
— ^he replaced the tiii) creature nnd, to the imjuhy 
whether the parent'^ would not forsake the nest li 
so dislurhcd, he replied in the negative, adding tliat 
they were old acquaintance®, and ‘ didn’t nihid,’ foi 
he often took the young one® out to ‘ ®cc how they 
got on’ As soon as the nestling wsifc returned to 
Its happy home, the parent, that had been watching 
the proceedings from a ncighhounng IHiododcu- 
dron, gorgeous with flot^cis, among whicli her 
small bright sticalc of a crest still shone In illianll) , 
repaued to her famrly, and covcicd them with her 
•wings, as if nothing had happened ” 

The Reverend and Honorahlc W Herbert sa) s, 
that, in confinement, the least cold is fatal to them 
He had half a dozen golden Wrens at the hcgmnmg 
of winter, in a cage, and “ at loosting time there 
• was always a whimsical conflict among them for 
mside places, as being the warmest, wdnch ended, 
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of coxirse, by tlie cakest going to the wall The 
scene began wi(b a low whistling call among them 
to roost, and the two birds on the extreme right 
and left, flew on the backs of those in the centre, 
and squeezed themselves into the middle A fiesh 
couple fiom the flanks immediately renewed the 
attack upon the centre, and the conflict continued 
till the light began to fail them A severe frost in 
Februaiy killed all but one of them in one night, 
though in a furnished drawing-room The survivor 
was presen ed in a little cage, by burying it every 
night under the sofa cushions^ but baling been, 
one sharp morning, taken from under them before 
the room was sufficiently warmed, though perfectly 
well when removed, it iias dead in ten imnutcs ’’ 

In the “Field Naturalist” is a cunous account of 
the fearlessness and persovcrence ofnAYillow-Wren, 
which Yarrell tells us has a very soft, pleasing 
song A lady, when walking m an orchaid, saw 
something like a large ball of dned grass upon the 
ground, which she found was the domed nest of the 
Willow- Y'ren Kcgretting her precipitation, she 
restored it as nearly as possible to its place, and the 
next minute its occupier proceeded w ith its work 
In a few days two eggs were laid, and then came 
some splay-footed ducks, and with their shovels of 
bills spread the nest open, displaced the eggs, and 
left the nest a rum The lady drove away the 
ducks, tried to restore the nest to its proper form, 
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and replaced tlie eggs On tliat same day, an 
additional egg was laid, and in about a week, four 
more The birds sat, and brought up all seven. 


COGK-OF-THE-EOGKS {Rupzcola) 

Many of the songs of birds are intended to win and 
keep the affections of tlieir chosen females, but as 
often, they aie utteied to give pleasure to them- 
selves For the foimer, however, some take a 
different way of pleasing the soft sex, and practise 
the most extraordinary antics and gestuies An 
instance of this is to be found in the Gock-of-the- 
rocks, and is thus described by Sir RoberrSclidm- 
burgk “ While tiaversing these mountains (Ki- 
kintze in Guiana), we saw a number of that most 
beautiful bud, the Gock-of-the-rock, or Rock 
Manakin (rupicola elepans), and Iliad an opportunity 
of witnessing an exhibition of some of its very 
smgular antics, of which, I had heard stones 
from the Indians, but had hitherto disbeheved 
them Hearing the twittering noise so peculiar to 
the Rupicola, I cautiously stole near, with t^vo of 
my guides, towards a spot secluded from the path, 
from four to five feet in diameter, and which 
appeared to have been cleared of every blade of 
glass, and smoothed as by human hands There 
we saw a Gock-of-the-rock capering to the apparent 
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deliglit of seveial otlieis, now spieading its wings, 
till owing np its licad, oi opening its tail like a fan, 
now strutting about, and sciatcbing the ground, all 
accompanied by a liop2nng gait, until tned, wlien 
it gabbled some kind of note, and anotbei relieved 
it Tims tliree of tbem successively took tlie field, 
and then witli self-appiobation withdrew to rest on 
one of the low bianclies near tbe scene of action 
We bad counted ten cocks and two bens of tbe 
party, when tbe ciackling of some vood, on wlucb 
Iliad unfortunately jilaced my foot, alarmed and 
dispersed tins dancmg part}' ” 


SWIFTS, SWALLOWS, MARTINS (Hinmdo) 

Ale these buds are tbe close companions of man, 
but tbeii ^ug, tbougb pleasing, is feeble Tbe}' 
migrate yeaily, and return to tbe same place in 
wbicb they build tbeii nests, having traversed 
more than half tbe globe durmg then absence 
They aie, generally speakmg, great favourites 
everywhere, and Wilson tells us, that tbe Bam 
Swallpw of America is supposed to preserve from 
lightning whatever building it may inhabit Tlie 
communities of Swallows, tbougb large, are in 
general peaceful and friendly with each other, but 
an instance is given to tbe contrary by a gentleman 
at Blois, in France “ A pair bad built their nest 
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in tKe coiner of my window, one of them being 
the same which had visited the place the previous 
yeai, I knowing it from a remaikable white feather 
in one of its wings As soon as all seemed finished, 
my attention was aiiested by a gieat noise and 
bustle at the nest, caused by a stranger of the same 
family of birds trjang to force its way into the 
nest at the time the rightful tenants weie within, 
and, notwithstanding their united efiFoits, he suc- 
ceeded in entenug and driving them out Tlus 
same waifare and similar expulsions took place 
daily for a week or more One day the two iight- 
ful owners of the nest were very busy outside, and 
I soon perceived that they weie engaged in lessen- 
ing the entrance, in fact, they soon i educed it so 
much that they could scarcely force themselves 
mto it singly As soon as done, one or other 
constantly placed itself at the hole, mth its bill 
visibly protiniding, and though the intruder made 
regular attacks upon them foi a week oi moie, he 
never afteiwaids made any impression on them, 
and finally left them to enjoy the lewaid of so 
much sagacity and forethought ” 

Some Swallows congregate in out-houses, church- 
steeples, and dwelling-houses, others place their 
nests on the ledges, and in tlie crevices of locks, 
and others again bore holes in sand-hanks, in which 
they live, and these are called Sand-Maitxus 
The esculent Swallow of India and her Archi- 

F 
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pelago, IS so named on account of its nest being 
edible Lamouroux says, that tbe best of these 
nests are clean and wlnte, but i cry insipid m taste 
Some say the} arc formed of marine plants, others 
of fishes’ spaiTO, inspissated sea-foam, the juice of a 
tree, and others again of some molluscous ammal 
The substance itself is doubtless cemented by the 
\ iscid secretion possessed bj SiiaUous Tlie;y arc 
often fixed to the sides of caierns near the sea, 
like Tvatch-pockets, and the taking of them is at- 
tended by much danger Of ishatcver they may 
be formed, they boil to a jcllj , and are said to be 
highly nutritious, they arc lined -with feathers, 
look like coarse ismglass, and form a laluablo item 
in the trade ivith China , 27,000 lbs being annually 
exported from Java alone, and 30,000 tons of 
Climese shipping carrjung on the traffic Dr Stan- 
ley gives a verj'' mtercstmg account of the manner 
in which they are taken, but n Inch is too long to 
insert here 

Of the courageous disposition of the Swallow, 
I find a proof in the Slagazme of Natural History 
The narrator of the anecdote says, “ Swallows w ere, 
and are, allowed to build in out-houses beloncing to 
my father, the house-cat n ould often bask an the 
sun beside the out-houses, when the Swallows al- 
ways testified their detestation of her bj flying oi er 
lier head in a rapid, sweeping curve, almost touch- 
ing her m its lowest inchnation, and they slmeked 
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tlieir hatred as they flew Tlie cat was young and 
playful, and annoyed them in return by catching 
at them as they passed this time they would fly 
in front of her, next time behind her, and this 
alternation Icept her oscillating as it were, as her 
hmd-quaiters lay on the ground, from side to side 
and then, as if eniaged by their pertinacity 
and her own want of success, ^he would spung up 
into the air at them as they passed, with her best 
vigour and agility, but I ncier knew her catch 
one’’ Other writers say, that the dauntless biavery 
of the Swallow makes it one of the most vigilant 
videttes for the safety of the feathered race 

A senous charge is brought against thc'^c wan- 
dermg birds, neither moic nor less than that of 
desertion of their joung, when the peiiod foi 
migration returns Dr. Jenner i elates, that a pair 
of martins hatched four broods in one ycai, the last 
coming into existence in October, -when, as they 
were incapable of fl}’ing, the old birds left them 
half fledged to die They leturned to the same 
nest the next year, and threw out the skeletons 
Self-prescivation alone will account for this, for 
they themselves must have died when the frost 
came, had they stayed 

Captain Brown tells us of a Hen-Swallow whose 
mate was shot, which so enraged her that she flew 
at the sportsman, stiuck him in the face -with her 
wing, and actually flew round him, screaming 
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■\vitli rage '\^nicnc\cr tlic gentlcimn -^^alkcd out 
ho avas met by the Swallow, who nc\cr failed to 
attack him, except indeed on Sundajs, when, from 
being dificrcnfly dro'sed, it was supposed she did 
not iccognisc him 

“ A Swallow’s nest, built in the corner of a win- 
dow, was so much softened b}^ ram, that it would 
not support the weight of fiic half-grown Swallows, 
and, during a storm, it fell into the lower comer 
of the window , Icai ing the young brood exposed 
To cave the little creatures from an untimely death, 
the owner of the house caused a eoienng to be 
thrown O'vcr them, till the scveritj^ of the storm was 
past Xo sooner had it subsided than the sages of the 
colon}' assembled, fluttenng round the window, and 
hoiering oicr the temporary co\er of the fallen 
nest As soon as this was obeened, thccoicnng 
was rcmoicd, and the utmost joy eiinccd by the 
group on finding the }oung ones alne and unhurt 
After feeding them, the members of the commu- 
nity arranged themselves in working order Eaeh 
division, taking its appropriate station, commenced 
instantly to w’ork, and before night-fall they had 
completed an arched canopy over the young brood, 
in the corner where they lay, and put them in 
security It is probable that they would have 
perished from cold and hunger before any single 
pair could have executed the task ” 
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{Cojmmidgus) 

The soft plumage and crepuscnlai habits of the 
Goat-sucker give it a ceitaui degree of rcseniblnncc 
to the owl, but it does not make the same cues 
Its beak is so large that the an, as it rushes in 
Tvhen the bud is flying, produces a humming 
noise The upper part has a low of bans on each 
side, and a glutinous saliva prevents even the large 
insects on which the bird feeds from escaping aftei 
they have been seized One of the claw s on each 
foot IS toothed like a comb, and some have assorted 
that this peculiaiity is given for the purpose of 
cleamng these hairs, otheis, how'cver, with inoie 
probability, believe it to be foi the better securing 
of prey Its wings are long, and its beak cleft so 
far back in the head, that when open, it looks as if 
the uppei part would come off entirely The bird 
has a great number of names, and the first which 
I have given arises from its leportcd habit of 
sucking goats, the reality of which is, that it fear- 
lessly goes among cattle, and pecks off the insects 
which frequent their uddeis and bodies 

Like owls, a number of legends are connected 
with them, and the Ameiican Indians believe that 
souls of their deceased brethien live in them to 
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haunt cruel masters They also have a traditio 
that if they cry near a white man's door, sorro'' 
vriU come upon the inhabitants, and if near a 
Indian’s, some terrible misfortune is announcec 
which they await m the greatest alarm One specie 
mhahits South Australia and Van Diemen’s Lane 
and others are found m ibnenca, w hence comes th 
species which we have in England 

When the Goat-sucker is attacked, it hisses w 
lently, and gets into hollow trees, and when thes 
are loudly knocked, it pops its head up to see wht 
IS the matter, and if there he a good depth to whic 
It can retreat, goes down agam , hut if not, scrarr 
hies awa}' One of its notes resembles the vibratio 
of the syllable “ s/it/r,” and then it gives a httl 
squeak A species called the “ Wliip poor Will, 
IS spread all over the United States, to which word 
its cry has a fancied or real resemblance Anothe 
has received the name of “ Chuck Will’s Widow, 
because it is supposed to say these words, an( 
inhabits Wexico and the warmer states Vanou 
sentences are ascribed to them, a great many o 
which contam the word “ Wdly,” such as “ WiUj 
come go,” “ Work, Willy, work,” but the Jamaic 
species, named veiy aptlj the Musquito Hawk, as i 
IS supposed to feed plentifullj’^on these msects,hasals< 
gained the name of “ Piraraidig,” or “ Gi’meabit,’ 
or Witta-witta-wit,^’from its cry It also makes ! 
noise like blowing into the bung-hole of a cask, whei 
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it rapidly descends That called the Potoo makes 
the most plaintive cricsj like a cat in pain ; and Mr 
Gosse observes, “ that, among a people whose most 
stnkmg feature is the great development of the 
mouth, the Potoo has strangely become a proverb 
of ucrlmess The ‘ most rmkindest cut of all’ that 

O 

a negro (of the ^\^est Indies) can inflict upon 
another, on the score of personal plainness, is ‘ Ugh • 
you ugly, like one Potoo * ’ In that part of Africa 
where I have longest dwelt, the worst term of abuse 
os, ‘Sn, you no ghentleman, you proper hlack 
man 

To return to the Goat-suckers Almost all of 
them lie their whole length on the branch of a tree, 
with their heads close down, vhere they will 
remain, says hlr St John “ flat and motionless for 
hours together, allowing a person to approach 
nearly close to them before they move, although 
watchmg intently with their dark eyes to see if 
they are observed ” 

A very lemarkable bird, called the Caprimulgus 
Steatornis, or Guacharo, was made known to us, 
and IS described by that prince of travellers, Baron 
Humboldt, m nearly the following terras — “ A 
frightful noise, made by these birds, issued from 
the dark recesses of the cavern of Guacharo , their 
shnll and piercing tones reverberated from the 
arched roofs, and were re-echoed from the depths 
of the cave The Indians, by fixmg torches to the 
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end of a long pole, pointed out then nests, arranged 
in funnel-sLaped holes in the roof As the travellers 
advanced, the noise increased, the flare of the 
torches alaiming the birds still moie When it 
ceased, distinct moans were heaid from other ' 
remote branches of the ca\ern, the alternate re- 
sponses of others of the same kind The Indians 
eveiy year descend into the cave, fumished with 
poles to destroy the nests hlany thousands of 
buds aie killed, and the old ones, as if to protect 
their broods, hover over the heads of the Indians 
uttenng the most dreadful shrieks The young that 
fall to the ground are immediately ripped open, to 
procure a sort of unctuous, or fatty substance, with 
which they are loaded Tins is called the oil 
harvest, and the Indians, at this tune, construct httle 
habitations of palm leaves close to the opening, and 
even in the mouth of the cavern Heic the grease 
of the young bird is melted over a fire, and poured 
into pots of white clay It is known as Guacharo 
butter, IS semi-hquid, transpaient, and without 
smell , and so pure that it may be kept a twelve- 
month without becoming rancid At a neighbour- 
ing convent no oil but that of the cavern was used 
in the monk’s kitchen, and it was never found to 
impart a disagreeable taste or smell ” 
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One of the most universal inhabitants of the earth 
and sky, one of the most cheerful, and one of the 
most loved, is the Lark; recalling such images as it 
does of our own dear country^ and frequently of 
those happy scenes of childhood w Inch were passed 
m the fields Toiling under the hot sun of the 
tropics, what a thrill of delight shoots across the 
wanderer, as the Lark oiei his head reminds him of 
the cool glades of home Stiffened ivith the cli- 
mate of the frozen zone, the heart expands to the 
recollection of golden corn-fields, and verdant 
meadows, as awakened by the clear and happy carol 
of this songster At the first dann of day it is up 
and stirring, rising perpendicularly into the clcai, 
blue heaien, and continuing to be lieaid long after 
it is mvisible 

It is so impossible not to feel the truth ot 
Mr Brodenp’s remarks on the caging of Larks, that 
I cannot avoid quoting them, particularly as, while 
I wnte this, I hear one of the poor prisoneis en- 
deavounng to be happy in its narrow space, and its 
owm exquisite song tainted by many a note caught 
from the London sparrow “ Of all the unhallow ed 
instances,” says the above gentleman, “ of bird 
incarceration, the condemnation of the Skylark to 
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perpclml imprisonment is suiely the most repug- 
nant to every good feeling The bird, whilst his 
happy brethren are carolling far up in the sky, as 
if they would storm heaven itself with their rush of 
song, just at the joyous season — 

‘When wheat is gieen, when hawthorn buds appear ’ 

IS doomed to pine in some dmgy street There, m 
a den vith a solid wooden roof, painted green out- 
stde, and Vrhitc, glaring white, tuiihtn (winch, m 
hitter mockery, is called a ‘ Sky-lark’s cage’), he 
keeps winnowing his wretched wings, and heating 
his breast against the wires, pantuig for one — only 
one — upward flight into the free air To delude 
him into the lecollcction that there are such places 
as the fields, which he is beginning to forget, they 
cut what they call a ‘ turf’ — a turf dug up in the 
vicinity of this smoke canopied Babel of bricks, 
redolent of all its sooty abommations, and bearmg 
all the marks of the thousands of tons of fuel which 
are now sufiered to escape up our clumneys, and 
fall down again upon our noses, and into our 
lungs this abominable lump of dirt is presented 
to the Sky-lark as a refreshment for his parched 
feet, longing for the fresh mornmg dews ilise- 
rable as the winged creature is, he feels that there 
is somethmg resemblmg grass under him , and then 
the fond wretch looks upward and waibles, and 
expects Ins mate Is it possible to hear and see 
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tins desecration of instinct unmoved 7 And yet Tve 
endure it every spring, and, moreover, we have 
our Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals.” 

Larks are, hke most other birds, sagacious in 
the protection of their joung, as the following 
instance wdl prove, which is taken from “ The 
Naturalist.” — “ The other day, some mowers shaved 
off the uppei part of the nest of a Sky-lark, without 
mjui-mg the female, who was sitting on her young, 
still she did not fly away, and the mowers levelled 
the grass all round her, without her takmg any 
notice of their proceedings The son of the owner 
of the crop witnessed this, and, about an hour 
afterwards, went to see if she were safe, when, to 
his great surprise, he found that she had actually 
constructed a dome of dry grass over the nest 
durmg the mterval, leaving an aperture on one 
side for ingiess and egress, thus endeavouimg to 
secure a contmuance of the shelter previously sup- 
phed by the long grass ” 

Larks are frequently pursued hy hawks, when 
they suddenly drop to the ground hke a stone, 
hut man is a stiU. greater enemy , for thousands of 
Larks are destroyed m England for the table, the 
cluef of which come from Dunstable Holland and 
Germany also supply a great number. In spite of 
this destruction, the Lark, like many other birds, 
will fly to man for refuge — an mstance of which is 
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given by Captain Blown He saysj tliat “ a gen- 
tleman was travelling on horseback in the west of 
Norfolk, when a Lark dropped on the pommel of 
his saddle, and, spreadmg its wmgs in a submissive 
manner, coweied to him He stopped his horse, 
and sat for some time in astonislimenb lookmg at 
the bird, which he supposed to be wounded, but, 
on endeavouring to take it, the laik crept round 
him, and placed itself behind turning himself on 
the saddle to observe it, the poor animal dropped 
between the legs of the horse, and remained im- 
moveable It then struck him that the poor thing 
was pursued, and, as the last resource, hazarded its 
safety with him The gentleman looked up, and 
discovered a hawk hovering directly over them 
the poor bird again mounted the saddle, undei the 
eye of its protector, and the disappointed hawk 
shifting its station, the httle fugitive, watching its 
opportunity, darted over the hedge, and was lud m 
an mstant ” 

A curious anecdote of the sky-laik appeared in 
the Northampton Mercury of August, 1851, which 
I now transcribe — “ A stoat was making its way 
from an adjoinmg field, across the road, with a 
young partndge m its mouth, which it had killed, 
when It was pursued and attacked by two Sky- 
lark*' and a wagtail The three assailants, actmg 
in concert, rose a httle m the air, then pounced 
doivn upon their ruthless enemy, repeatmg their 
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attacks so funously, that the stoat was obliged to 
abandon his prey Each time he attempted to 
regain it, they renewed thou attacks ^Mtll increased 
fury, CMUcmg a couiage which was quite admira- 
ble m birds of their pacific nature At length the 
stoat espied the nairator of tins combat close by, 
and piobably feeling some misgnings as to his 
safety, amidst so many enemies, he lan off with 
the utmost speed, leaving the partridge behind ” 


TITJkllCE (Parus) 

Those who have w alkcd by the tall reeds which 
grow upon a rnei’s banks, wull doubtless have seen 
those lively little biids, Titmice, and heard their 
clear, ringing notes Should the passer-by come 
too close, they run like lightning down the stalks, 
and lude themselves among the Icaa es at the bottom 
One species frequents butcher’s shops, to peck off a 
dainjty morsel of meat, and the same species will 
break off the buds of frait-trecs^ in the hope of 
finding an insect inside The Bearded Titmouse 
swallows both the shell and the inhabitant of the 
snail-like snccinea, with which it fills its ciop, and 
afterwards it will swallow small, shaip stones, with 
which to break the shells in its stomach The 
Great Titmouse breaks hazel nuts, and if one 
be suspended by a thread, although it may, by 
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companson, be called great, it is small enough to 
mount upon this hazel nut, and peck at it while 
it oscillates This species rolls itself into a ball, 
sticking each feather up separately, even coi enng its 
feet by the same contnvance It will plant itself 
at the door of a hire, and tap loudly on the edge, 
which signal is answered by a sentinel bee, who is 
immediately snapped up, taken to the bough of a 
tree, where he is beaten to death, and then loses his 
head and thorax , the rest of him being unworthy 
of the appetite of the captor The Marsh Titmouse 
IS very plentiful in Holland, and most amusing, 
from the strange attitudes and antics vlnch it 
assumes and plays Mr Doi aston informs us, that 
a pair of Titmice built their nest at the top of the 
handle of his pump, wheie it bends, and is jomed 
to the piston with a swivel This pumji was con- 
stantly used, and shook and made a gicat noise, 
and the hinges frequently grated, but the Titmice 
paid no heed to all this They collected as much 
moss for their nest as would fill a man’s hat, and to 
prevent any of it from fallmg, the birds propped it 
up with sticks One of the young buds would 
occasionally fall in at the top of the pump, and 
come out again at the spout, and the servants 
watched over the safety of the whole family as if 
they had been children Titmice seem to have an 
odd taste in the position of their dwellings, for 
among other cunous places chosen by them for a 
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habitation, a pair made a nest in the skeleton of a 
man "wbo bad been linng for minder, and left on tlie 
gallows 


BUNTINGS {Emhenza) 

Although not confined to that legion. Buntings 
are reckoned among aictic buds, and Captain 
Lyon found tbe nest of one in tbe bosom of a dead 
Esquimaux cliild They aie destructive to gram- 
stacks, and will entirely destioy then tbatch, of 
whicb they singly pull out all the straws, in searcli 
of seeds The fai-famed Epicurean delicacy, the 
Ortolans, aie Buntings, and being caught in nets, 
they are, says hli Gould, “ shut up in a dark 
room, fed with oats and millet-seed tiU they become 
lumps of fat, and weigh thiee ounces They are 
sent abroad to various countries, pieserved, so as to 
keep them from spoiling Dr Stanley asserts the 
cui lous fact, that the female Buntings alone migrate , 
if the example of the Pine Buntings of the Gaiohnas 
which come from India, be followed, foi among 
them not a single male Bunting, he says, is to be 
found That species which is called the snow 
Bunting, Ml St Johnassuies us, only, but imme- 
diately, assumes its white plumage when there is 
an abundance of snow 
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SPAREOWS {Fnngilla) 

The most abundant, tbe most impudent, tbe most 
daring of all little buds, arc Sparrows '\\nierever 
we go we see tbem, and tbej swarm wherever man 
congregates Captain Manyat’s cbaractei of tbem 
may be easily verified, for tbe}" almost get under 
oui feet when we walk in tbe streets of London 
Tbe foUowmg is an instance of then affection for 
each other “ A pair were in search of a locabty for 
tbeir nest, and findmg a Ekely hole m the roof of a 
house, the male bird crept into it, and being en- 
cumbered with broken mortar could not get out 
agam The female, m great distress, tned to pull 
him out, and several birds eame twittenng round 
to see what- was the mattei The female beat them 
all off, and redoubled her efforts to extricate her 
husband She laid hold of his beak above the 
nostrils with her own beak, and pulled so hard, that 
she killed him Not aware of what she had done, 
she eontinued to pull, when a man, who had seen 
the whole transaction, extricated the dead bud for 
her His head was dreadfully mangled, and the 
beak of tbe female had penetrated the brain On 
passmg the place an hour afterwards, she was seen 
sitting on tbe spot where the accident had happened, 
crouched together, with her feathers standmg up. 
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looking like a ball, and tlie very image of a discou- ^ 
Eolate ■wldo^^ ” 

Sparro-«s are ver^^ good eating, and on a certain 
occasion, ni} brothers and I were promised a Sparrow 
pudding by way of a treat, my father shot them 
for us, having a secret design of dropping in 
at our dinner time, and partaking of the feast The 
pudding was brought to table smoking hot, and the 
cook sent an apology for its unusually dark appear- 
ance, for which she could not account Tlie ciust 
was cut, and out gushed a liquid wdiich icscinbled 
ink, and the flesh of all the birds was nearly as 
black The cunosit} of the thing almost reconciled 
us to the disappointment, foi on tasting one, we 
could not eat a morsel moie Inquincs were made, 
and the cook infoimcd us she had, when cleansing 
them, taken out numbers of the pnvet bciiics (of 
which there was a hedge in the garden), and thus 
the myster}’’ was solved 

These birds arc great fighters, and Captain 
Brown thus desenbes a contest in which he was an 
assistant “About ten years ago, when walking 
along Drummond-place, Edinbuigh, two cock 
Sparrows which had quarrelled, fought most deter- 
minedly on the loof of a house, one of them fell 
from the ledge, and the othei, taking advantage of 
this, flew on the top of him, and bore him down to 
the flags, where they screamed and fought like 
two game-cocks So intent were they on their 

a 
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battle, tliat I approached, and seized them both 
before they -were aware of it, and aftei carrying 
them a little way, I set them both at liberty at the 
same instant, when they again commenced hosti- 
lities, and fought their battle out in the enclosure 
amongst the trees One of them, after a time, fled, 
and was hotly pursued by the otlier ” 

By way of placing them in a more favoiable 
light, I relate the following remarkable occurrence 
‘^The late Mis O’Bnen, of Manor Place, Chelsea, 
had a canary which was a particular favorite, but 
whose loud singing often obbged her to put him 
outside the window, among some tiecs m front of 
the house One morning during breakfast, when 
the cage •nas thus placed, a Sparrow was observed 
to fly round and lound it, to stand upon the top, 
and to twitter to the bird witbin, between whom 
and itself a conveisation at length began to ensue 
After a few moments he flew away, but returaed 
in a short time, bearing a worm in Ins bill, which 
he dropped into the cage, and again flew away 
Similar presents were received day after day by the 
canary from his generous fiiend, the Spariow, with 
whom he at length became so intimate, that he 
very often received the food thus brought into his 
own bill flora that of the Sparrow Neighbours 
hung out their birds to see if the Sparroiv would also 
feed them, and he extended his caies to them, 
always, however, paymg the longest visit to his first 
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fnend He was sliy to man^ always going to a 
distance if any human being appioaclied, but con- 
tinued Ills visits to bis featbeicd fi lends till winter, 
at which time he disappeared, and was nevei seen 
again ” 

“A Sparrow is not only bold ivith legard to 
men, but still more so, on particulai occasions, 
towards other buds Ablackbiid used to come 
upon a lawn to forage for woims One day a 
person saw the blackbird making off with a piize, 
^Yben a sparrow, daiting fiom a tliick bush close 
by, assailed the blackbird, and made him diop the 
worm, of which he took immediate possession So 
singular a circumstance induced the observer to look 
out now and then when blackbiids came, and he 
frequently saw the same piratical practice adopted 
by the sparrow, who thus enriched himself by the 
labors of the laigci bird ” 

A fnend of mine told me, that wlicn he was a 
boy, he robbed a Sparrow’s nest of the male bird, 
and put it into a cage The pool captive refused 
to eat, and died in a few days The marauder then 
felt some curiosity to see how the nest went on 
without the head of the family, and he revisited the 
spot, where, to his great surprise, he found the hen 
had taken to herself another mate, and the family 
were proceedmg most happily Tlie curious part 
of this IS, the questions how the female had com- 
municated her distress to her new mate, whether 
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she knew if the old one ^\ere dead, or ^\hctho^ she 
liad made tlic presence of the second liush md a 
conditional agreement, for birds are often lery 
;iealous 'llicse arc mj'stcrics nhich ne cannot 
solve 


GOLDFINCHES {FnngiUa) 

One of the mo«t tractable of European birds, as 
well as one of the most beautiful, is the Goldfinch 
It frequents the haunts of men, as cier^ piece of 
nastc ground in London will testify, especially if 
any thistles he gronmg there It hvcsinanvjear?, 
becomes quite gicy and feeble from ago, and so 
stiong IS the bchcl m its self-conceit, that several 
persons who keep it in confinement, pi ice a small 
looking-glass in its cage, that it ma} gratify its self- 
admiration The nearer approach to truth, how- 
ever, is, that the poor bird is deluded by the rcficction 
of its own image, into tlie belief that it sees a com- 
panion of its own kind The translator of the 
famous little book wntten bj^ Bcchstcin, “ On 
Cage Birds,” says, that a lady kept a Goldfinch in 
a cage, which never saw her depart but he made 
an effort to follow her, and welcomed lier return 
with every maik of delight, testifymg las pleasure 
by all sorts of wanning gestures He caressed 
her linger with low and joyous murmurs, but if 
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any other finger than that of his mistress "were 
offered, he pecked it sharply, and if hers and that 
of another person were put together into the cage, 
he always distinguished, hers, and gave it every 
mark of preference ” 

The two following anecdotes shew considerable 
sagacity, and, at the same time, much sociability m 
these birds. “ Some Goldfinches had bmlt then 
nest on a small branch of an olive tree, after 
hatching their brood, the parents perceived that 
the weight of the growing family would soon be too 
great for the strength of the branch which sup- 
ported the nest, in fact, it was beginnmg to give 
way Something was to be done, or the nest would 
fall, this was evident to the beholders, and equally 
so to the Goldfinches Accordingly, they were 
observed to fasten, by a small stnng they had picked 
up, the bending twig to a stronger and higher 
branch of the tree, and thus tbeir nest was saved ” 

“ In the Spring of 1827, a Goldfinch bad been 
lost firom a cage which was left bangmg up, and 
the door open, in the passage entrance to a back 
court of a bouse in a country town in the West of 
England A female Goldfinch was one morning 
found feedmg m it, and the door was closed upon 
the prisoner, but, as it appeared to be a female, it 
was shortly after let out again In the course, 
however, of about two hours, it returned, and 
re entered the cage, when it was agam shut m, and 
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once more, after a sbort time, lelcased , and tliese 
visits vreie lepeated daily for a consideiablc time 
Slie lias missing for a few days, but then returned, 
accompanied by a male bird, when she entered the 
cage and fed as usual, leaving her companion, who 
appealed rather more shy, sitting on the outside 
wiics of the cage, from whence he shortly fled to a 
neighbouring tree, until she joined him They 
then went away, and W'ere absent so long, that 
nobody thought anything more about them, when, 
at the end of seven or eight weeks she again made 
her appearance, accompanied, not only by her 
former companion, but by four full-grown young 
ones, when she entered the cage and fed as usual, 
but as she could not persuade her biood to follow 
her example she finally went olf, and fiom that 
time was nevei seen again ” 

A friend has thus written to me while I have 
been occupied with these pages — “ In the winter 
I saw a wietched Goldfinch, bare of feathers on the 
head and greater part of the body It was horiible 
to look at, but the poor little bud, though appa- 
rently in a state of great irritation, and fiequently 
biting his stumps, sang merrily The butler, to 
whom he belongs, has now cuied him, by giving 
him a little moie green food than before, depriving 
him of hemp-seed, puttmg a rusty nail into the 
water w hich he drank, and allowing him a warm 
bath twice a week this last made the little crea- 
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ture feel faint for a time; but be seemed rery com- 
fortable Tvben dry, and he is noTV quite 'n’ell ” 


CAXAPiIES (Fnngilla Canana) 

These charming son^ters, which take their name 
from one of the countnes where they abound, have 
been knovm to continue their strains with such 
strength and ardour in the pamng season, that 
they have burst the delicate vessels of their lungs, 
and died suddenly. They are universal favourites; 
and multitudes of anecdotes are told of their doci- 
hty, their attachment, and their aptitude m learn- 
ing tncks They not only come from the Canary 
Islands, but from other islands m that part of the 
Atlantic, where thej' are as numerous as the spar- 
rows m England, and are of a dusky, greenish-grey 
hue, tmged with yellow They were first brought 
to this country in the reign of Queen Ehzabeth, 
from which penod they have been a profitable 
source of trade, but they are chiefly reared m 
Germany 

A Canaxy was once exhibited which acted the 
part of a deserter, and flew away, pursued by two 
others, vlio appeared to take him into custody. 
A lighted candle was presented to one of the birds, 
by means of which he fired a small cannon; and 
the deserter fell on one side, as if killed by the 
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shot Tlie third then brought a small wheel- 
harroTV, as if for carrying off the dead, hut as soon 
as he came close to him, the deserter jumped upon 
his feet 


BULLFINCHES {Pynhula). 

These sohtary little birds are the cleverest imi- 
tators and acquirers oF tunes which Europe pos- 
sesses They aie voracious consumers of the flow- 
ers of fruit-trees , hut their beauty and their 
cleverness cause them to be much esteemed They 
aie among the few birds which take a mate for 
life They have a soft, low note of their own, 
and grow nearly black when in confinement — a 
change which is attributed to the use of hemp- 
seed 

They learn best immediately after eating, and 
the lessons must be continued during the time of 
moulting, oi they will forget what they have 
acquired I once attempted to teach a new tune 
to one, and it was amusing to watch the progress 
of my pupil It was not allowed to remain in the 
room where the piano was, except when it received 
mstniction , when it would hesitatingly bring out 
two or three notes at a time, after repeating what 
it already knew When it was entirely successful, 
it used to sing the whole tune in the most triumph- 
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ant manner possible, screaming it out, and expand- 
ing its wings Avitli delight It, howevei, nevei 
could retain raoie than three tunes at a time, and 
as soon as it leaint a fourth, it foigot one of those 
pieviously acquired 

“ It so happens,” says Di Stanley, “ that singing 
and satisfaction generally go together in Bullfinches , 
for a bird attached to any particular individuals in 
a family, will always expiess delight when they 
appioach, and greet them With his well-known air, 
hopping towards them on his peich, and practising 
all his little coaxing ways Sir "William Parsons, 
who was himself a great musician, when a young 
man possessed a piping Bullfinch, which he had 
taught to warble, ‘ God save the King ’ On his 
once going abroad, he gave his favourite in charge 
to a sistci, with a strict injunction to take the 
gieatest care of it On his return, one of his first 
visits was to her, when she told him that the pool 
little bird had been long in declining health, and 
was at that moment very ill Sir William, full of 
SOI low, went into the room where the cage was, 
and opening the door, put in his liand and spoke 
to the bud The bud lemembered his voice, 
opened its cyes^ shook its feathers, staggered on to 
his finger, piped ‘ God sa^ e the King,’ and fell 
dead ” 
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CROSS-BEAKS {Loxia) 

The Cross-beaks are said to have come to England 
only wlicn apple-trees were introduced, into iiliich 
fruit tlicy bore a bole, teai it open, and devoui tbe 
kernels The}' are placed in these pages on account 
of the remarkable formation of tlieir beak, and the 
fact that, avliile young, and their parents piovide 
for them, these beaks are perfcctl}' straight, and 
the upper part shuts into the lowei , by -which 
means they ai ith facility receive that food -which 
IS brought and dropped into their mouths, but no 
soonei are they able to feed themselves, than the 
upper and lower parts of their beak cross each 
other, to enable them to split apples, almonds, and 
fir-cones They generally peck a little hole, mto 
■which they insert tbe bill, and tear tlie substance 
open by lateral force Fe-w things will resist them, 
and a pair, kept in a cage, untavisted the wires of 
It with then beaks and claws , “and a short flat- 
headed nail,” says Mr Yarrell, “ was an object on 
which they delighted to exercise their talents 
The male, vho was the leader m every exploit, 
worked at it till he was successful, and drew it out 
of its place ” 

“ A very odd superstition concerning Cross-bills,” 
Mr Broderip tells us, “exists in Thunngia The 
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mountaineers of that country believe tliat they can 
take upon tbemselves anj'- disease to \\hicli then 
owner is subject, and tberefore lie alnajs keeps 
some of them neai him They are sure that a bird 
whose uppei mandible bends to the nght, has the 
power of transfecnng colds and rheumatisms from 
man to itself, and if this mandible turns to the 
left, he IS equally certain that the bird can render 
the same service to women The Cross-bill is often 
attacked with epilepsy, and the Thunngians drink, 
every day, the water left by the bird, as a specific 
against that disease ” 


STARLINGS (Siurms) 

Starlings, like many other buds, have been 
falsely ai’cused of possessing the most mischievous 
propensities Their champion, Mr Wateiton, has 
done much towards the yindication of their cha- 
racter, and says, that “ they do not suck pigeons’ 
eggs, and that they only enter the dove-cotes for 
protection — the true rogues being the rat and the 
weasel ” 

Of their habits. Dr Stanley gives the following 
history — “ At the close of Januaiy, one or two 
unconnected birds now and then make their appear- 
ance on the weathercock at the top of the church 
tower, at fust but for a few minutes, as if they had 
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merely touched upon it as an inviting restmg- 
place, in their imsettled course In February, if 
the weather happens to he mild, the number of 
idlers may now and then increase, but still the 
^^Slt seems to be but the mere passmg call of stran- 
gers In ]\Iarch, however, about the first or second 
week, according to the state of the weather, things 
begin to assume a more busthng and serious appear- 
ance — the flmhts increase— the three and four aie 

O 

multiplied to fourteen or sixteen, and the song 
becomes a little choras, moie loud and more joy- 
ous than before One or two of the boldest gently 
fall upon the lawn, look suspiciously about, and 
are on the wing in a moment, if any one shoiJd 
approach the Avindow, or a dooi is heard to shut or 
open 

“ At the end of the second week, the parties 
seem to be determmed on making a permanent 
establishment, at early dann tdl about ten, they 
seem to be making their communications to each 
other, then off they go and are seen no more till 
four or five o’clock, unless any one should look for 
them m company with some neighbouring rooks, 
or the noisy jackdaws of a neighbouring beechwood 

“ About the third week the plot thickens, and by 
the end of the month a regular establishment of 
about thirty is formed, and work begms They are 
cunmng birds, and soon discover if they are watched, 
when they are all on the alert, they wheel about 
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instead of going stiaiglitto tlie nest, and gn'e notice 
to tlieir mates If severe weatlier come, oi a 
violent snow-storm, tLey suspend tlieir operations, 
and if it continue, they disappear , but with fine 
weather they le-appear, and resume their work 
The nests are built, the eggs laid, and the young 
hatched, when noise, bustle, and activity, increase — 
all in haimony, and never any quarrelling with other 
birds The young ones fledged, short flights aie 
taken, which increase, but still they ictuin to loost 
near then nests, at length, according to the warmth 
of the season, they altogether go away, hut letuin 
to the same spot to recommence then yeaily opera- ‘ 
tions ’ Dr Stanley thinks that they migiate to 
different parts of the kingdom, especially to fens 
01 marshes, wheie reeds grow, he and also others 
are of opinion their number is very much dimin- 
ished of late years 

At Flamborough Head there is a light-house, 
against which those birds of passage which fly by 
night, often dart with such foice against the glass 
refiactois that they are immediately killed At the 
latter end of the year 1836, seventeen dozen of 
starlings were picked up near this light-house, 
having been killed, maimed, oi stupefied, by knock- 
ing against that biilhant light 

The Barbadoes Blackbiid, oi the Tinkling 
Giakle, IS a species of Stalling, and is very attractive 
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fiom its size, glossy plumage, and familiar manner 
Its cry consists of two or three notes, like the 
sounds pioduced by repeatedly and forcibly striking 
a piece of sonoioiis metal, occasionally relieved by 
the creaking of a pencil upon the slate It feeds 
on the par isitcs of cattle, picking the ticks off them 
It IS also fond of the honey found at the base of the 
flower of the Agave, which is supposed to quench 
its thirst The mocking buds are also fond of this, 
and great quarrels often ensue about it, which 
geneially end in the discomfituie of the Tinklings 
They loost on cocoa-nut tiees, and as each new 
arrival causes the frond to shake, and throw those 
already come off their balance, they are received 
with open beaks, and an immense amount of 
squabbling, their voices in full cry, and are heard 
at a great distance When then broods are liatched, 
they are said to tear up their nests with their feet, 
and scatter the materials, and the nest of any other 
bird on the same tree, undergoes the same fate, 
without regard either to eggs or offspnng 

“The childien of Barbadoes,” says Mr Hill, 
“collect these buds on Shrove Tuesday, take them 
into the towns, play with them and feed them with 
cockroaches, for which he cannot assign any leason 
Tlie Tinklings in Jamaica rub themselves with 
limes, which they pick up, in older to impart the 
aromatic odour of the bruised rind to then feathers ” 
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CROWS, CHOUGHS, RAVENS, ROOKS, 
JACKDAWS (Corvus) 

I NOW come to a whole tribe of bold, clevei, cun- 
ning, impudent, inquisitive, and pilfenlig buds, all 
gioupcd into a widely-extended genus, tbe mem- 
bers of "wbicb bear tbe above names 

Cio\\s are omnivorous, bave a veiy acute sense 
of smell, and aic sucb tbieves that nothing is safe 
fiom tbcir secietivc habits Tbej'’ are Liigcr than 
tlie otliei buds of the genus, and their plumage, in 
tbe northern parts of tbe world, is black, elsewhere 
they often shew a portion of white If prejudice 
could be set aside, a pie made of young ciows would 
be found equal to one composed of young rooks 
What IS called tbe Gbougb is a red-legged crow, 
and be is one of tbe most inquisitive of all birds, 
examines cvciytbing, takes it aw%ay if be can , and 
if there be a collection of anything to which be has 
access, be is sure to ’^cattei it in all diiections Those 
which bave been kept as pets have proved to be 
\ciy aflcctionate, liking to be caiessed, but at tbe 
same time are Amry easily affionted They eagerly 
devoui dcsb, but mil eat giains Their favounte 
daintjq however, is tbe grasshopper 

!Mr Gossc sij's, that tbe Jabbering Crow of 
Jamaica has wild and harsh tones, so articulate. 
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liowcver, as to sound like some savage language, 
poured out in sentences of infinite vaiiety, from the 
summit of some lofty tree Tlic negroes think 
they hcai it say, "Walk fast, crab, do buckra 
woik, cuttacoo (a little hand basket) bettor than 
wallet” There is but little doubt that these sounds 
aie intended to attract their companions, foi if there 
be one within hearing, it comes and enteis into 
noisy conversation with the speaker They seem 
to calculate with great accuracy on the distance 
which a gun will reach, and when be3'’Ond it, sit 
still, as if in defiance, but on othei occasions they 
fly away on the least alarm “ They arc very droll 
when tame, and when stealing, which they do 
abundantl}’-, are very silent They arc said to 
destroy the yellow snake, flying at it one after the 
other, and teaiing out a mouthful of its flesh in the 
most horrible manner, by which means they cat it 
alive ” 

Mr Wateiton states, that the European Ciow is 
the earliest and latest of diumal birds, and a cu- 
rious feature in its character is, that although, 
geneially speaking, it is a very shy and cautious 
bird, yet in nesting and pairing time it makes 
every endeavour to sec, and be seen, and to fre- 
quent the vicinity of man One mischief of which 
it IS guilty is to eat cherries, but the greatest of all 
IS the destruction of young poiiltiy Mr Waterton 
lost nine out of ten young ducklings by putting 
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tliem into a pond aliout 300 jards from a li5gli 
tree in nlncli two Garnon Crons liad built tbcir 
nest, and as ducks ne^e^ do anjtlnng cficctive for 
tbe defence of tbemsclvcs or tbeii young, ibcy fall 
an cas}' prey IIowe%ci, so little docs tbe above 
gentleman think crows inisclncvous, tliat he never 
molests them, and at lca<^t three score issue an- 
nually from his paik Ills chantahlo opinion could 
not, however, he followed b} a fanner nbo liad 
four ducks taken out of bis pond, and a pigeon 
from Ins bam-top, in tbe coni'sc of a week, and be 
had the pair destroyed nbicli made such havoc 
Mr Hanson, of IIull, lias told me, that he and 
a friend saw a couple of Crons make an assault 
upon a pcc-wit, which cndca\ cured to defend licr 
nest “ If she left it to attack cithci of them, the 
other came upon the other side, so that she was in 
danger of being robbed by the foe m tbe front or 
tbe rear Ucr endeavours to keep them off n ere 
unceasing, and no doubt they would have been 
successful, had not ]Mr Hanson’s friend climbed tbe 
tree in winch they bad built tbcir nest They 
were highly indignant at this attempt, wheeling 
round and round the tiec, and often approaching 
ivithin h yard of the plunderer, hut their strength 
was not equal to their courage and perseverance, 
and they lost their eggs ” 

Wily as Crovs aic on ordinary occasions, when 
pressed by hunger their courage and daring arc 

H 
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quite equal to tliose of birds of prey, and they 
will seize tbcir victims in tbe close vicmity of 
man 

The Crows of Ceylon are particularly impudent, 
and are very large birds, with thick glossy plumage, 
and vciy intelligent They will fly into the break- 
fast-room when the family are assembled at table, 
and snatch off a slice of bread , i\ atcli the cook in 
the cook-house, and when lus back is turned, fly 
off with some of the food One attacked a piece 
of cake in the hand of a child six years old, and 
got it away from him Another, called the old 
soldier, because he was so danng, and had lost 
half of one leg when fighting, used actually to take 
food away from a dog while he was eating, imtate 
him, and then, when he barked, snatch the prey, 
and triumphantly bear it off to a neighbounng tree, 
where he ate it at his leisure, while the dog stood 
lookmg at him, and uselessly venting his rage m 
loud and angry harks — Sirr 

I must now exhibit Crows in a more amiable 
light, and show the strength of their affections 
A gentleman had reared a Crow, which was very 
amusmg from its tncks, it lived a long time m the 
family, but at length disappeared, and was sup- 
posed to have been destroyed Eleven months 
after it was missmg, the gentleman was standmg 
by the side of a nver, in company with several 
others, and a number of Crows passed over their 
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Iieads One of them separated itself from its com- 
panions, and perched upon the gentleman’s shoulder, 
and began chattering at him in the most vociferous 
manner He recognised his old favourite, and 
caressed it, but when he desired again to take 
possession of it, the Crow, having tasted the sweets 
of hberty, made its escape, and, mounting in the 
air, flew away for ever 

In the northern paits of Scotland, and m the 
Feroc Islands, extraordinary meetings of Ciows arc 
occasionally knovui to occur They collect m 
great numbers, as if they had all been summoned 
for the occasion, a few of the flock sit with droop- 
ing heads, and others seem as grave asjudges, while 
others again are exceedingly active and noisy in 
the course of about an hour they disperse, and it is 
not uncommon, after they have flown away, to 
find one or two left dead on the spot ” Dr Edmon- 
ston says, that “ these meetmgs will sometimes 
continue for a day or two before the object, what- 
ever it may be, is completed Crows continue to 
arrive from all quarters during the session As 
soon as they have all arrived, a very general noise 
ensues, and, shortly after, the whole fall upon one 
or two individuals, and put them to death When 
the execution has been performed, they quietly 
disperse 
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The cunning Eai ens inhabit all Europe, and a 
large portion of Asia, and in ancient and modem 
tunes ha^ e been considered as omens, rather of e^^l 
than of good I oucc saw a letter from a gentleman 
to his wife, who was on a %nsit from home, ivhich 
informed her that the cook of their family was 
ill, and that, although not considered in danger by 
the doctor, he was sure she would die, for he had 
three times seen a Eai en perch upon the top of the 
kitchen chimuej', and he intreated the lady to 
return home as soon as possible 

These voracious birds eat ci erything that has, 
or has had, animal life in it, and they, as well as 
Cron s, attack jmung lambs, or weak quadrupeds, 
and pick out their ejes They hve chiofl}’- on 
rocky precipices, or tall trees , are very combative, 
and overcome the fiercest game-cocks Tliey will, 
however, become very tame and famihar, and 
are even capable of strong attachment, but their 
acqnisitu e and secretive propensities, although 
amusing, sometimes cause much annoj’ance A 
large Eaven used to frequent a coach-stand, not 
far from the street m which I lived, and was the 
the terror of almost all the women and children of 
the neighbourhood, some of whom gave him many 
a sly thump These thumps were occasionally and 
hberaUy bestowed by still more powerful arms, but 
he appeared to have a charmed life, and to rise up 
agam as if he had never been knocked down I 
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have seenlum prosliato, and to all appearance dead, 
but in a few hours a shai'p bite on iny heels, as 
I quitted a shop, com meed me he was still Inang. 
On one occasion I beheld him, as I imagined, 
drowned , for he was lying perfectly still on the 
pavement, to all appearance breathless, and every 
feather so drenched, tliat the stem of it was visible 
When I turned him over with my parasol he was 
not roused, and knowing that Ravens cannot 
enduie water, I felt justified in announcing his 
death to the rejoicing ears of my children, who 
said they could now walk peaceably along the 
street which he frequented They accordingly 
went the next day, but the foremost of them rushed 
back to her nurse, who was not less alarmed than 
herself, for there was Jack, strutting about as if he 
had never been soused in all his hfe 

Ravens live to a great age, talk very well, arc 
bold and sagacious, and defend then nests against 
all mtmders, even Vultures They often attach 
themselves to other animals, and one ivliich had 
been accustomed to receive food from a window 
every mornmg, m company with a dog, when the 
dog was ill and could not leave his kennel, always 
earned his breakfast to his sick Iriend 

Mr Water ton’s pet “ Marco,” is much too inter- 
esting a bird to be left out in this work, and I here 
abridge the account ivhich that gentleman has 
given of him in Ins Essays ‘'Marco could dp 
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eveiytliing, was as playful as a kitten, sliowed vast 
aptitude in learning to talk, and was fond of seeing 
a carnage approack tke liouse He would attend 
company on their arrival at the bridge (the bridge 
which connects the island, on which Mr Waterton’s 
house stands, with tbe park), and wait near the 
gate until their return , and then he would go part 
of the way back with them He was a universal 
favourite, notwithstanding that at times his evil 
genius prompted him to commit almost unpardon- 
able excesses One day he took a sudden dislike 
to an old duck, with wluch, until then he had been 
upon the best of terms and he killed her in an 
instant The coacliman and Marco were inseparable 
companions, but at last they had a serious and 
fatal quarrel Marco bit him severely in the thumb, 
upon which, this ferocious son of the whip seized 
the bn d by the throat, and deliberately strangled it ” 
Dr Stanley says, that “ a gentleman’s butler, 
having missed a great many silver spoons and other 
articles, without a suspicion as to who might be 
the thief, at last observed a tame Eaven with one 
m his mouth, and watching him to his hiding- 
place, discovered more than a dozen ” 

The landlord of an inn was in possession of a 
Eaven, which frequently went hunting with a dog 
that had been bred up with him On their arrival 
at a cover the dog entered, and drove the hares 
and rabbits from the thicket, whilst the Eaven, 
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posted on the outside of the cover, seized every- 
one that came m his way, when the dog immedi- 
ately hastened to his assistance, and by^ their joint 
efforts nothmg escaped 

“ A Eaven which lived at the Elephant and Castle, 
formed a great mtimacy with several of the coach- 
men who frequented that place, and fiequently 
mounted on to the top of their coaches, and rode 
With them, until he met another friend dnving 
homewards, when he would change coaches and 
return ” — Naturalists’ Magazine 

The Saturday Magazine gives a still stronger 
proof of attachment m a Eaven, which attended a 
dog Avith the utmost kindness, whose leg had been 
injured by the wheel of a chaise passing over it 
“ The dog was tied up under a manger, where 
Ealph, the Eaien, -visited him, and brought him 
bones The ostler said the bird had been brought up 
-with a dog, and great affection subsisted between 
them, that the dog’s leg had been broken, and dunng 
his confinement, Ealph waited on him, earned lum 
his food, and rarely left lum alone He one night 
nearly pecked a hole through the stable door, which 
was shut, that he might rejoin his invalid friend, 
and this attachment made him fond of aU dogs " 
Another history of a Ea-i'-en’s preference for a 
canine compamon is thus given “ The latter was 
a large otter-dog, and was kept chained up in a 
stable yard, where the Eaven began by occasionally 
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snatching a morsel from the dog’s feeding pan, 
before he had finished his meal As this ivas not 
resented, the E,aven always attended at meal times, 
and occasionally took away a scrap in his beak, 
beyond the leach of the dog’s chain, and then 
return with it, play about, and hang it on the dog’s 
nose, and wlien the poor beast was in the act of 
snapping it up, dart off with it At other times he 
hid the inoi-sel under a stone, beyond the length of 
Ins chain, and then, with a cunning look, mounted 
upon the dog s head He, however, alw ays ended 
by giving the dog the largest portion, or the whole 
of the scrap thus played with The hfe of this Eaven 
was saved by the dog, who, seeing the poor bad 
nearly di owned in a tub of water, dragged his heavy 
kennel till he could put his head ovei the tub, when 
he took the Eaven up in his mouth, and laid him 
gently upon the ground, where he soon recovered 
To Captain Brown’s book I am indebted for the 
followmg anecdote, which is paiticularly acceptable 
to me, because it supports my assertions, that talking 
birds occasional!}’- apply their acquirement in the 
most appropriate manner In a work of mme 
(^Adventures in Australia), I made use of this 
faculty, and was accused of exaggerating a bird’s 
capabilities foi the sake of ra}'- story “ One day, a 
person travelling thiough the forest to 'Winchester, 
was much surprised at hearing the following ex- 
clamation — ‘ Fair play, gentlemen ' fair play ' For 
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God’s sake, gentlemen, fair play Tke traveller 
looking round, to discover from wkence the voice 
came, to his great astonishment, beheld no human 
being near But hearing the cry of ‘Fair play’ 
repeated, he thought it must proceed from some 
creatuie in distress He immediately rushed into 
that part of the forest vrhence the cues came, when, 
to his astonishment, he beheld two Havens com- 
hatmg a third with great fury, while the sufferer^ 
which proved to he a tame one belonging to a 
gentleman in the neighhourhood^ kej>t loudly voci- 
ferating ‘Fair play,’ nhich so interested the travel- 
ler, that he instantly rescued the oppressed bird ” 

Tbe North Amencan Indians esteem Havens 
as much as the Dutch do their Storks, and are as 
familiar with them as we are with dogs 

I have said that Havens will vigorously defend 
their nests from intruders, hut on consulting 
Dr Stanley’s book, I find a charge against them of 
occasionally taking an antipathy to their young, 
which cannot be refuted , and it was an old belief 
tbat tbe ncwly-hatcbed birds, covered with down, 
were objects of their aversion till they acquired 
darker feathers Hence the allusions made in the 
147th Psalm, and the 38th chapter of Job 

Hooks are European birds, they are fonder of 
tlic larval of insects than of all other food, and are 
very useful by devouring them and worms, though 
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sometimes to get at tliem, tliey pull up roots of 
grass, young wheat, etc , which makes them often 
unpopular There is much more reason^ however, to 
find fault with them on account of the number of 
cherries, pears, and young walnuts, which go 
down their throats They are \ery systematic in 
their marauding excursions, establish sentinels in 
various directions, take wing upon the least alarm, 
and are very cunning in getting out of the way of 
a gun, seeming well to know the sight of this 
weapon They generally frequent the same spot 
all their lives, and it is very difficult to dislodge 
them from their abode, for they will, after an 
absence of two or three years, return to their 
favourite lofty trees They rather court than shun 
the vicinity of man, and several rookeiies exist in 
the most densely populated parts of London 
Farmers have often driven them from their pre- 
mises, under the idea of their causing so much 
mischief to their ci ops, but they have always had 
reason to repent of this act, for then their crops 
have failed from the depredations of worms 

Eooks are very wise birds, as this anecdote from 
Mr Yarrell’s pages will shew An old mansion, not 
far from London, was sui rounded by a number of 
very fine elms, many of which had become very 
old, and it was therefore determined on by the 
owners to fell a few of them every year, and plant 
young ones in their place The oldest of the trees 
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were ncpordingly conclcmncclj nnd a portion of the 
balk of onch was taken ofl', to indicate nhich had 
been selected These tices weie soon foi'saken by 
the Rooks wlio had inhabited tlicni, nnd it was 
subsequently observed, that immediately after any 
of the other elms n ere marked in a similai manner, 
the Rooks forsook the trees, ns if fully a^\ are that 
the renioial of the bark nas a notice to quit” 

These birds associate v ith Jackdaws and Starlings, 
often mingling flocks with the former, and a proof 
of their affection for each othci, is thus given by 
Dr Percnal, the author of “Dissertations'' A 
large colon}-- of Rooks had subsisted man}-- years m 
a groAc, on the banks of the river Iiwell, near 
Manchester One serene oaening I placed myself 
within \iew of it, and maikcd with attention the 
various labours, pastimes and caolutions of this 
crowded society The idle members amused them- 
selves with chasing each other through endless 
mazes, and in then flight they made the air re- 
sound ivith an infinitude of discoidant noises In 
the midst of these playful cxci tions^ it unfortunately 
happened that one Rook, by a sudden turn, struck 
his beak against tlie wing of another The sufferer 
instantly fell into the nver A general cry of 
disticss ensued The buds boveied with every 
expression of anxiety over then distressed com- 
panion Animated by tlicir sympathy, and peihaps 
by the language of animals, known to themselves, 
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he sprang into the air, and bj one strong effort 
reached the point of a rock which projected into 
the nver the joy became loud and universal, but 
alas’ it vas soon changed into notes of lamentation, 
for the poor wounded bird, m attempting to fly to- 
wards his nest, dropped again into the n\ er and was 
drowned, amid the moans of his whole fraternity ” 
Like Crows, Looks frequently hold councils, and 
punish delinquents, they seem to salute the return 
of the members of their community with loud cnes, 
as if asking them for the news which they brmg, 
and the chattering between the parties is abundant 
after each fresh arrival bio one can form an idea 
of the noise of a rookery, but those vho are in its 
vicinity , and yet they are pleasing neighbours 

A clergyman who had a small rookery near his 
house, observed, that when he walked near, or 
under the trees, they exhibited no signs of alarm; 
but when a stranger approached, they were en- 
dently imeas}’-, and manifested, by their loud caw- 
mgs and mo\ ements, their wish for his departure ” 
The followmg is a still stronger proof of their 
attachment to human bemgs "A number of 
Looks bmlt their nests upon some trees surround- 
ing a farm, shortly after the occupier took up his 
residence there, and m three or four years it became 
a considerable rookery The farmer then removed 
to a larger farm, and to his great surprise and 
pleasure, the Looks manifested such an attachment 
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to him, that tliey deserted their habitation, and 
accompanied him to his new abode." 

The pert, noisy, active, and cheeiful Jackdaw, 
IS an Asiatic as well as a European bird Every 
wheie its chaiacter is the same, but peihaps it is 
worst thought of in India, because it is so often 
seen, perched on the dead bodies which float down 
the Ganges 

Jackdaws are the boldest of the genus Crow, and 
have a very remarkable “dont-caie" look They 
frequent high towers, some of their nests are 
placed on the loftiest parts of Windsor Castle, and 
they also get into hollow trees , a curious contrast 
to which habitations, is a propensity to enter rabbit- 
buirows Their depredations in the Botanical 
Gaidens of Cambridge is an instance of their self- 
appropriating propensities They helped them- 
selves to all the wooden labels which were placed 
in the ground, and which bore the names of the 
plants, and eighteen dozen of these were afterwards 
found in the shaft of a chimney They choose 
then mates for life, and do not live m large com- 
munities, they assemble, however, in flocks when 
cherries begin to npen “ One or two ^vlll first 
arnve and fly round and lound at a gieat height 
above the garden,’” says hir St John "Aftei 
some chattering between themselves they fly awaj’^, 
returning some hours afterwards with the rest of 
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tlicii family, four or five in numbci; and if not 
cliccked by a few chaiges of shot, these fiisfc in- 
ti uders soon invito every Jackdaw in the countiy 
to tlio feast, tlicir numbers increasing every day 
For tlic following dioll occiinence I am indebted 
to the pages of Captain Blown “ Mi William 
Wiiglit, a publican, at the village of Gilmeiton, 
neai Edinburgh, had a tame Jackdaw On one 
occasion, half a glass of whisky was left on a table, 
when Jackie flew up, and aftei the fiist taste, liked 
it so much, that he diank a quantity In a few 
minutes symptoms of intoxication began to appeal , 
his wings dioppcd, and his eyes were half closed 
ITc then staggered in ins walk in the most ludicious 
way possible He moved towaids the edge of the 
table, probably intending to fly to the ground , but 
he had either lost the poivei of motion in his wings, 
or he was afiaid to trust to them He stood, 
seemingly meditating what he should do, all the 
while hanging like a drunken man about to lose 
his balance , till at last his eyes quite closed, and 
he fell on his back, with his legs in the air, 
exhibiting every sign of death An attempt was 
made to put some water down his tin oat, but he 
could not swallow it He was then rolled in a 
piece of flannel, put into a box, and placed on the 
shelf of a locked closet All the family, with whom 
he was a great pet, never expected to see him on 
his legs again Next mornmg, about six o’clock, 
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the closet door wis opened ■with the expectation of 
finding Jackie defunct, but he had extneated him- 
self from the flannel, and as soon as the door "was 
open he fleiv out, and made his -way as quickly as 
possible to a bason-shaped stone, out of which the 
fowls drank, and copiously alia} ed his thirst He 
repeated this several times dunng the day, and was 
not the worse for getting dnink; but,, wath more 
forbearance than those who are endowed with 
reason, he never again would touch whisky” 


JIAGPIES {Pica) 

The chattering Magpies, said by ancient poets to 
be women changed into birds, are as inquisitive 
and pilfering as the Crow Genus, and, if possible, 
more noisy, for, added to many other sounds, 
they scream loudly and often In many parts of 
England, they arc, in consequence of their supposed 
destruction of fruit and young game, considered as 
great evils, but this opinion is one of the accepted 
pre]udices which a little experience disproves, and 
they ought rather to be favountes, from tbe beauty 
of tbeir plumage, tbeir fondness for tlicir young, 
tbeir droller}'- and cleverness ITiey are also birds 
of augury, and the appearance of one alone is 
thought to be an evil omen Four seen together 
predict a funeral; and five foretell some dire 
calamity 
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lu Nonraj it is tlie custom to give tlie Magpies 
a Christmas dinner, by placing some com outside 
the house for them In all countries they arc on 
good terms ivith cattle, as they pick out the insects 
ivhich lodge m their skin The very cxtraordinarj. 
supposition that inconstancy in birds is often 
punished, of which I haie spoken, and shall ha\c 
again to speak, is said to have been realised among 
jMagpies, by the observations of a person, near 
whose house a pair of Magpies had built their nest 
“One morning early, dunng the absence of her mate, 
the female ^lagpic flew into a neighbounng field, 
where she was joined by a stranger of tbe opposite 
sex The mate returned, and seeing his partner 
hopping about familiarly v-ith another, he imme- 
diately darted upon them with the greatest furj , 
put them to flight, and lollowcd them MHicther 
he killed his faithless ivife is not known, hut she 
never re-appeared, and the deserted widower, after 
occasionally visiting his nest for a day or two, 
finall} quitted it, and altogether disappeared ’’ 

From the same source I denve a proof of Magpie 
sagacity A pair built a nest in a gooseberry busli, 
there being no trees in the neighbourhood They 
frequented it for years, and as it was accessible to 
foxes, cats, etc , they not only hamcaded the nest, 
but tbe bush itself all round with bnars and thorns, 
in a formidable manner Inside, the nest was soft 
and warm, but outside, was so rough and strong, 
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and so firmly entwined witli tlie busli, tliat without 
a hedge kniie, even man could not, without much 
pain and tiouhle reach theii young, tlie harrier 
from the outer to the inner edge hemg more than a 
foot in breadth The nest was fleshly fortified 
every spnng with pnckly sticks, which sometimes 
required their united foices to drag into the bush ” 
Lady Morgan, in her Italy, relates the followmg 
sad story “ A noble lady of Florence, resided in 
a house which stiU stands opposite to the lofty 
Doric column, which was raised to commemorate 
the defeat of Pietro Strozzi, and the taking of 
Sienna Cosmo I lost a valuable pearl necklace, 
and a very young girl was accused of the theft 
Havmg solemnly denied the fact, she was put to 
the torture Unable to support the terrible inflic- 
tion, she acknowledged she was guilty, and without 
further trial was hung' Shortly after, Florence 
was lusited by a tremendous storm , a thunder -bolt 
fell on the figure of Justice, and split the scales, 
one of which fell to the earth, and with it fell the 
ruins of a Magpie’s nest, containing the pearl neck- 
lace ” 

From Mr Eanson, I have the following history 
“ A Magpie, kept by a branch of our family, was 
noted for his powers of imitation. He could 
whistle tunes, mutate hens and ducks, and speak 
very plainly Seated upon a toll-bar gate, he 
would shout ‘ Gate, ahoy >’ so distmctly, as to draw 

I 
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out tlie keeper, who was geneially saluted by a 
loud laugh when he answered the call Wlien the 
keepei-’s wife was making pastry, he would practise 
the same manoeuvre, and if the tnek weie not 
detected, and the woman rushed out to open the 
gate, the J\Iagpie darted into the house, and speedily 
made his exit with his hill full of paste, and he in 
gieat glee would chatter about it for some time 
afterwards He would perch upon the backs of 
chairs, say he was hungry, or inform the juniors of 
the family it was time to go to school He was 
allowed to mn about, but was never out of mis- 
chief, and had a constant propensity to pilfer and 
hide small articles ” 


JAYS {Gai'rulus') 

consequence of having been seen to cross the 
sea in flocks of thousands. Jays are known occa- 
sionally to migrate They and the Kestrel are 
almost always at war with each other, as well as 
the Sparrow Hawk and the blue Jays of the West 
Indies The latter assemble in numbers, and 
annoy the Hawk by every means in their power 
attacking it and drawmg it from its haunts bv 
imitation of its note, for which the Hawk now 
and then revenges itself by laying hold of and 
devoui-mg the fattest of its tormentors 
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Hie Jays of different countries vary mucli in 
tlieir pliimagej but all are very beautiful In I^ortli 
Western Africa tbeir blue and black feathers are 
■worn as Sifins of mourninc: Their technical name 
betokens their chattering propensities, and they 
rival the Crow genus in then powers of imitation. 
They arc, however, timid in character, until their 
yoimg clamour for food, wlien they become impu- 
dent and tluevish They associate with their 
offspring until the time comes for building a new 
nest 


BIRDS OF PARADISE (Paradtsea). 

In the southernmost portion of the earth, where 
nature is often presented to us in forms very dif- 
ferent to those which our eyes are accustomed to 
behold, lies the country of New Guinea, the in- 
tenor of winch is still unknown to us, but which, 
with a few of the smaU islands of the Indian Seas, 
affords us a race of birds, named from their ex- 
traordmary beauty, Buds of Paradise Their skins 
are given in barter by the feiocious inhabitants of 
these countnes, who generally cut off the tluck, coarse 
legs of the birds, because they deem them out of 
character with their delicate and yet brilliant 
plumage All that is profuse, elegant, light and 
rich in form and tint, may be found in this tnbe , 
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some iclcft of whicli may be formed from tbe plumes 
■worn by ladies Hitherto we have not been so 
foitunatc ns to possess them nlive in England, but 
j\Ir Bennett lias given us an account of the great 
Bud of Paradise, which inhabited a laige cage at 
jMacao, in China, and which conveys a cuiious 
picture of conscious beauty in the feathered tnbe , 
a beauty which can only be exceeded by the Hum- 
ining-Bird, and which consciousnc'is is said to be 
much less rare among animals, than might haie 
been supposed 

The Avirc of the cage gave the bird “abundance of 
room for the display of its gaudy dress, of which 
It seemed very proud, dancing about when visitors 
approached, as if delighted at bemg made an ob- 
ject of admiration It washed itself twice ever^ 
day, and threw up its delicate fcatheis nearly over 
its head Nothing appeared to disturb it so much 
as any soit of dust attaching itself to its plumage, 
for at its toilet it pecked and cleansed all withm 
reach, and throwing out the elegant and dehcate 
tuft of feathers underneath the wings, cleaned each 
in succession, by passing it thiough its bill 
Havmg completed its toilet, it would alter its usual 
cawing notes, and then look archly at the spec- 
tators, as if ready to receive then admiration ” — 
TVanderings in New South Wales 
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The beak of these birds is used as a regular pick- 
axe, -witb wbicb tbcy open tbc bark of trees in 
search of livorms They cicep along the boughs as 
if they were mice^ and have only one sliiill note 
Their tappings may be heard at some distance, 
and they dexterously place nuts in the cieviccs of 
wood, or bark, and tbcn knock open the shells. 
We are told of one which was put into a large 
cage with a lark Although severely wounded in 
the wing, he was extremely pugnacious, and he 
set all his wits to woik in oidei to effect liis es- 
cape, he tried the bars, loudly tapped the wood- 
work, and when he found it was all in vain, he 
tuined so fiercely upon the more gentle lark, tliat 
it nas necessary to separate them, and he was put 
into a separate cage There he renewed his efforts ; 
and the first sound heard in the morning was that 
of his knocking Minced chicken, bread ciumbs, 
and water were given to him, which he ate and 
drank with peifect coolness, and duectly he was 
satisfied, he resumed his work, till the cage became 
pierced and worn, like a piece of old worm eaten 
tunbei. He was paiticulaily eagci against the 
door, and once succeeded in opening it, and when 
it was again fastened, and a piece of string added, 
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witli a double knot, the latter 'was soon loosened 
The hole wlucli IS left in the ivnes, opposite the 
dnnking glass of ordinary cages, also attracted 
him, and he tned to push himself through, but 
not being successful, he endeavoured to enlarge 
the hole by pecking at it nil lound lie incessantly 
laboured, and ate in pioportion, and the two to- 
gether pi ob ably killed him It was supposed he 
would cease at sunset, but he nevei lested more 
than ten minutes at a time, and continued tiU ten 
o’clock at night, wdien a fluttering in the cage, 
which had been covered with a handkerchief, 
proved something vras wrong He was found at 
the bottom of the cage, much convulsed, and all 
lus fcathcis Tufiled, and turned up Aftei sundry 
revivals, he bieathed his last, to the regret of his 
captor, foi his intelligence, his eye, lus assiduous 
labours, and lus gieat fearlessness and familiarity, 
though mingled with fierceness, had inspiied great 
interest — Mag Nat Htstouj 


HUMhllHG-BIRDS [TroMus) 

I HAVE found it difiicult to convey an idea of the 
beauty of Buds of Paradise, and now I come to 
these exquisite and tiny cieatures, words seem to 
be still moie inadequate to express their elegant 
forms and proportions, the dazzhng lustre of their 
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plumage, or tlie variety of then decorations The 
feathers of then vrings are stiff, and are nr a state 
of incessant vibration , causing the noise fi:om 'which 
they derive their name Their flight resembles 
that of insects , and their young, -when first hatched, 
are not larger than blue-bottle flies It is chiefly 
on their heads, breasts and bodies, that the me- 
talhc and jewelled s^endour la-nshed upon them, 
exists, sometimes in patches, others in aigrettes, 
then again in diadems, and some have their legs 
encircled with the finest black, white, oi fawn- 
colomed down, horn which peep their feet, and 
which. It has been supposed, is a provision agamst 
the cold, foi some inhabit the elevated neighbour- 
hood of the Andes They have long, narrow 
wings, which give them great power of flight, 
they never rest on the ground, and they have long 
tongues, which they dart forth with great rapidity 
to catch the minute insects, which form the larger 
portion of their food They are aU natives of the 
Hew World, are very fearless of man, but they 
cannot bear confinement, they migrate to different 
parts of the same contment, and mount as high as 
15,000 feet up the Andes It has been often said 
that small animals of all kinds, not excepting un- 
feathered bipeds, have strong fightmg and quarrel- 
some propensities, and the saying is certainly 
venfied by Humming-Bnds Hone exceed them 
in their combative habits; they get into a rage 
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Avitli eacli otlici on the smallest provocation, and 
fight with a detennination and perseverance whicli 
often proves fatal to one party 

I\Ir Gosse desciihes two Mango IIuniming-Birds 
nearly in the following words “A Jfango Hum- 
ming-Bird had e-v cry day, and all da}', been paying 
Ins devoirs to the charming blossoms of the Malay 
apple {Evgema Malaccensis)^ when anotlier came 
They chased each other through the labyrinth of 
twigs and flowers, till one would dart with seeming 
fuiy upon the other , and then with a loud rustling 
of their TV mgs, they would twirl together, round 
and round, until they nearly came to the earth It 
was difficult to see what took place in these tussles, 
their twirhngs were so rapid At length, an en- 
counter took place close to me, and I perceived, 
that the beak of the one girsped the beak of the 
othei, and thus fastened, both whiiled round and 
round m their perpendicular descent, the pomt of 
contact being the centre of the gyrations, till, when 
another second would have brought them both on 
the ground, they separated, and the one chased 
the other for above a hundred yaids, and then 
returned in tnumpli to the tree, where, perched on 
a lofty twig, he chirped monotonously and per- 
tinaciously for some tune I could not help think- 
ing in defiance 

“ In a few minutes, however, tlie bamshed one 
returned, and began chirping no less provokmgly. 
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wlncli soon bionght on anotlier cliase, and anotliei 
tussle I am persuaded tliat these Tvere hostile 
encounters, foi one seemed evidently afraid of the 
other, fleeing v'hen the other pm sued, though his 
mdomitahle spirit would prompt the chirp of defi- 
ance, and when lesting after a battle, I noticed 
that this one held his beak open as if panting 
Sometimes they would suspend hostilities to seek 
a few blossoms, but mutual proximity was suie to 
bring them on again A little Banana Quit, that 
was peeping among the blossoms in his own quiet 
way, seemed now and then to look with surpnse 
on the combatants, but when the one had driven 
his nval to a longer distance than usual, the victoi 
set upon the unoffending Quit, who soon yielded 
the point, and retired, humbly enough, to a neigh- 
bouiing tree The war, for it was a thorough cam- 
paign, a regular succession of battles, lasted fully 
an lioui , and then I was called away from the 
post of obseiwation ” 

I continue to quote passages which axe so highly 
illustrative of these interesting birds “ I suppose 
I have sometimes seen not fewer than a hundred 
come successively to rifle the blossoms within the 
space of half as many yards, in the course of a 
forenoon They are, however, in no respect gre- 
ganous, though three oi four may be at one moment 
hovering lound the blossoms of the same branch, 
there is no association . We often found the 
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cunosity of these little birds stronger than tlieir 
fear, on bolding up tbe net near one, they fre- 
quently Tvould not lly away, but come and borer 
over tbe moutb, stretcbing out their neck to peep 
in, so that we could capture them with little diffi- 
culty Often, too, one when struck at unsuccessfully, 
would return immediately, and suspend itself m 
tbe air just above our beads, or peep into our faces, 
with unconquerable famibanty Yet it was diffi- 
cult to bring these sweet birds, so easilj’- captured, 
home, they were usually dead or djung rben we 
arrived at tbe bouse, though not wounded or 
struck, and those that did arm e m apparent health, 
usually died the next day At my first attempt, I 
transferred such as I succeeded in bringmg alive, 
to cages, immediately on their ainval at the house, 
and though they did not beat themselves, they 
soon sank under the confinement Suddenly they 
would fell to the floor of the cage, and he motion- 
less with closed eyes, if taken into the hand, they 
would perhaps seem to revive for a few moments , 
then throw back the pretty head, or toss it to 
and fro, as if in great sufienng, expand the 
wings, open the eyes, sbghtly pufif up the feathers 
of the breast, and die, usually without any con- 
vulsive struggle ” 

hir Gosse brought some very young ones, not 
fuUy fledged, to his house, and turned them into 
an open room, carefully securing the doors and 
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•windows, lie fed them with flowers, especially the 
asclepias curassa’vica He then put some pieces 
of the sugar cane into a bottle, introduced a quill 
thiough the cork, covered the cork ivith a flower, 
and the bird eagerly sucked up the juice, soon 
he sucked it out of the bare quill, and by such 
means !Mr Gosse succeeded in keeping Humming- 
Birds for a long time The boldest of them was 
rather pugnacious, attacking his gentler companion, 
who yielded and fled , then he, assummg courage, 
played the tyrant in his turn, actually preventing 
the former from sipping out of the sweetened cup 
The inquisitive spmt of the Humming-Bird is 
greater in proportion to its size than that of other 
birds, and when struck at, it will return in a mo- 
ment and peep at its pursuer, from mere curiosity, 
which^seems to overcome every other feehng 

The name given by Indians to Humming-Birds 
has always stnick me as very appropriate, they 
call them beams,” or “locks of the sun/’ and the 
ancient people of those countries used them feathers 
for embroidery That they inhabit cold as well as 
hot latitudes, the elevation at which they are found 
■will shew, and they go so far south that Captam 
Kmg saw many of them, quite happy and hvely, in 
a snow storm, in the Straits of Magellan, never- 
theless, we are told that contmued cold will make 
them torpid Some few are gifted "with song, but 
their general cry resembles two boughs scraping 
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together Of twent;y -five taken by Mr Gosse, only 
seven vrere tamed, and these -varied much in dis- 
position One became so familiar as to be an 
annoyance, perching upon him at all times, darting 
its beak into his mouth, etc He soon taught it 
to obey a peculiar sound, made intli lus lips, 
into ivhich he had taken syrup, uhicli it instantly 
sought The tongue is verj’- cunous, for it consists 
of tivo tubes, -which are separated a short distance 
from the tip, at -which pait they are flattened, and 
they can dart this tongue out to a great distance, 
and as suddenly retract it They creep under 
spiders’ webs to look for insects, but the spiders 
soon cause them to retreat 

For someyears^Mi George Loddiges, of Hackney, 
amused himself by making the finest collection, 
which Europe could boast, of these birds, *nd it 
was at his house that those who had never seen 
them m the western world, could foira a notion of 
their extraoidinary beauty, his work upon them, 
his beautiful arrangement, the exquisite nests, the 
attitudes in which he placed them, could only be 
surpassed by the hving birds, and to pay a visit to 
this assemblage of beauty and skill, and converse 
with the owner, was one of the intellectual feasts 
which England alone presented But this excel- 
lent and talented man was overtaken by an fibaess 
which terminated fatally, and the collection of 
hlr Gould, the eminent ornithologist, has now 
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surpassed that ofMr Loddiges it amounts to moie 
than two thousand birds, thiee hundred of ■which 
are diffcient speciesj exquisite!}' and scientifically 
arranged, -which aie exhibited in the Zoological 
Gaidcns, and many -who sec them there ’vi'ill doubt- 
less wish, as I do, that England should not lose 
this unnvalled assemblage of one of the most beau- 
tiful parts of creation 


KINGFISHERS {Alcedo) 

As far as coloui goes, the plumage of Kingfishei’s is 
not to be suipassed, but they have little of the 
mctalhc lustie of the Humming Birds, and whoUy 
want their elegant form, perfectly adapted to their 
■wants, howeici, are their laige, thick beaks, 'which 
seem out ofpioportion to their bodies, and doubt- 
less that appendage which makes inferioi animals 
look so giaceful, the tail, would be in their way 
Tropical Kingfishers aie splendidly clothed, and 
many of them have blue and black ciests on their 
heads A danng and lapacious species inhabits 
New Holland, which the settlers call “ the Laughing 
Jackass," m consequence of its strange cry, which 
IS Very discordant I^Tien one bursts into a soit of 
laugh, two or thiee follow, as if in answer, till the 
whole neighbourhood iings with them at eaily 
morning, and late in the evening 
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The common Kingfisher of Europe is a handsome, 
familiar bird, and is generally found among the 
reeds by the sides of nvert A gentleman \ias 
fishing in the Lea, and saw a poor Kingfisher, 
■which did not attempt to fly from him, he desired 
his attendant to catch it, and cany it to his lady, 
■who IN as sittmg and leading in a boat, not far olT 
The man obeyed, and his inisticss, thinking that the 
little creature might be hungr}'^, desired him to give 
her one of the inmnoivs which had been proNnded 
for baits, she laid it in her hand, and the half-starved 
Kingfisher ate it iNoth avidity, she gave it another, 
and then the grateful crcatuic, quite in'vigoratcd, 
looked up at her as it peiched on her hand, chirped 
some loud notes as if to thank her, and flew away 

The belted Kingfisher of Jamaica, sits by the 
river side, patiently waiting for the approach of 
some small fish, on which he drops perpendicularly, 
and having seized it m his powerful beak, emerges 
from the water, and returns to his former station to 
swallow it He easdy takes alarm, and dives com- 
pletely into the river Tnvo once seized upon the 
same fish, nearly at the same moment, and, rising 
with it into the air, each tugged in a contrary 
direction, until the grasp of one gave way, and the 
other flew oflf with the pnze 

Jlr St John mentions, what is a very rare 
mstance of the Kingfishei bemg found in Scotland 
“ Ho was darting hke a living emerald along the 
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couise of a small unfiozen stream, then suddenly 
alighted on a post, and lemained a short time 
motionless, in the peculiar, strange attitude of his 
kind, as if intent on gazing at the sky All at 
once a new idea came into Ins head, and he hovered 
here and there like a hawk, at the height of a ^''ard 
or so above the water, suddenly down he diopped 
mto it, disappeared for a moment, and then lose 
into the air with a trout of about two inches long 
m his hill, this he earned quickly to the post whcie 
he had been resting before, and, having heat it in an 
angry and vehement manner against the wood for 
a minute, he swallowed it whole ” 

The ancient name of the Kingfisher was Halcyon, 
or Alcyon, and it was, long ages ago, invested with 
the power of quelling storms It was also behoved, 
that whilst the Halcyon was hatching her eggs, 
sailors might safely venture to sea, and hom this 
we derive the expression of “ Halcyon days 
Shakspeare alludes to another tradition, that if a 
dead Kingfisher be well balanced, and hung up by 
a single thread, it always turns its beak towards 
that point of the compass from which the wind 
blows 


HOKNBILLS {Buceros.') 

The monstrous bills of these birds, almost look 
mg hke deformities, are full of nerves, and it is 
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supposed these stiange excrescences arc given to 
assist them in feeling for their piey, "which is of 
various kinds, such as reptiles, and their eggs, fishes, 
insects, cairion, and vegetable substances Among 
the latter they shew a great preference for spices, 
and above all, nutmegs, which impart a flavour 
to their flesh, and render them delicious eating 
If a snake be concealed under ground, the Hom- 
bfll will be aware of its existence, and open the 
earth till it is uncovered They are Asiatic and 
Noith African birds, but never numerous any- 
wheie, and a strange opmion is entertained in some 
places about their flesh, which is, that when applied 
hot to the part affected, it will cure a vanety of 
disorders 

The bones of these birds contain more air than 
those of any others, and they fly like Crows , they 
throw their food up into the an, and catch it as it 
falls, when they swallow it whole They make a 
great noise with the strokes of their wmgs, and the 
clattermg of their mandibles, and a great roaring 
proceeds from them, supposed to be caused by the 
air rushmg into the large hollow protuberance in 
their beak, and it has been suggested that this is 
then call note 
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CLIMBERS {Scanscros). 

The habit of climbing trecs^ irhicb is gencially 
practised by the birds of this order, has piocurcd 
for them the above name Their feefc aie well 
adapted to this mode of protunng food, consisting 
of insects, or fruit, for tliej have two toes before, 
and two behind, ■nhicli formation enables them to 
place a firm grasp on thing which they 

ascend, and in which they are also assisted by their 
bealc 


AVOODPECKERS {Pica). 

AV OODPECKLES maybe heard in the woods, tapping 
the trees with their healcs, to fngliten the insects, 
which then issue from under the bark, and are 
secured by the clammy juice winch lies upon tbeir 
spiny tipped tongue The systematic way in which 
they make their nests is thus desenbed by AATlson 
“ Having pitched upon a tree, they leconnoitre it 
minutely for several days, and then the work is 
first begun by the male, who cuts a hole with his 
powerful hiU in the solid wood, as circular as if 
desenbed by a pair of compasses He le occa- 
sionally relieved by the female, both parties work- 

Bl 
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ing witli the most indefatigable diligence The 
duection of the hole, if made in the body of the 
tiee, IS geneially downwards, in a sloping duection, 
for SIX 01 eight mches, and then straight down for 
ten oi twelve inches, within, it is roomy, capacious, 
and as smooth as if polished by the cabinet mikei, 
and the entrance is judiciously left just so large as 
to admit the body of the owner During this 
labour they regularly cany out the chips, often 
strewing them at a distance, to prevent sus- 
picion This operation sometimes occupies the 
chief part of a week The female, before she 
begins to lay her eggs, often visits the place, passes 
out and in, examines every part, both of the ex- 
terior and interior, with groat attention, as every 
pmdent tenant of a new house ought to do, and at 
length takes complete possession " 

“A clergyman, travelling in Turkey, was per- 
forming quarantine in a village, he having passed 
thiough a distiict in which the plague was laging 
He was in a wretched apaitmcnt, and had nothing 
to interest or amu'c him dining his tedious im- 
piisonmentj cvciybody keeping at a distance for 
fear of infection One morning, while at bi eakfast, 
a bird of the Woodpecker species flew in at the 
■window with all the familiarity of an old fnend, 
hopping on the table, and picking up the ciumbs 
and flics It had belonged to a young girl just 
buried, and by a singular instinct, left the house of 
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llic dead, and /lc\\ into lus looin Its liabita were 
cautious, and }ct so familiar that they aicre quite 
attiactne It climbed up the wall by any stick or 
coid near It, de^oullUg flics It sometimes began 
at the geiitlcmnn’s feet, and at one race avonld iim 
up his leg or arnij go round his neck, and down Ins 
other arm, and so to the table. Thcie it -would tap 
with its bill, making a noise ns loud as a hammer, 
and this w'ns its gencnl habit on the wood woik of 
eaciy pait of the room in scaich of insects, which 
It dc\ourcd as soon as they appeared ” 


CUCKOOS {Cucnius) 

The habits of this yearly, but biief ansitoi to our 
woods, loug pu//lcd oinitbologisls, but patient ob- 
servation has at last developed the mystciy Tlicii 
short sta}" in England would scarcely give them 
time to build a nest, and hatcli tlieir eggs, so they 
lay the latter in the nests of others, chiefly those of 
the Ilcdgc Spairow, Titlark, Whitcthroat, and 
Wagtails, where they are brought to life by the 
unconscious fostci-paients, generally to the dcstnic- 
tion of then own ofi’spnng Tlie Cuckoo, when it 
comes out of the egg, is, of couisc, laigei than 
the young of the owner, and the nest scarcely 
afioids room foi all, therefore, the Cuckoo, bcin<T 

* O 

the largest and most pow'ciful, icmedies the 
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inconvenience by tossing tbe otlieis out To facili- 
tate tbis, it IS born ivitli a depression between tlie 
shoulders, it creeps under the bttle nestlings till 
they are lodged in tins hollow, then hfting itself 
up, even with the edge of the nest, they aie soon 
tin own ovei Its restlessness to get rid of its com- 

panions continues till tins hollow is filled up^ which 
IS about the twelfth day, and if any survive till 
then, they are safe Should there be two Cuckoos 
in one nest, they fight till one, being oveicome, 
is disposed of as the otheis have been They never 
live long in confinement, but in a lare instance of 
successful nurture, the manners of the prisoner weie 
very engaging It was particularly fond of hairy 
caterpillais, and almost equally pleased with a veiy 
small and young mouse, which it beat till quite 
soft, and then swallowed On dissecting a Cuckoo, 
the operator found the wdiole stomach Imed with 
cateipillar-haiis But to return to the captive 
Cuckoo it was chiefly fed with hard-boiled eggs, 
but never diank, though it sipped up a drop of 
water fiom the end of a stiaw, or the tip of a 
fingei, and was fond of putting its beak into the 
mouths of those who allowed it to do so, to seek 
tbe saliva It would sit upon the fender, turn 
itself round, spread out its featheis to leceive a 
heat of 100° with satisfaction, slept at night m a 
piece of flannel, which was warmed before it was 
wrapped round it, and occasionally would cieep 
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under the 'bed-clotLes Altliougli Cuckoos are 
very fierce and pugnacious, tliis one only seemed to 
dislike or fear those ■who had teazed it, and then it 
raised its neck-feathers and assumed an attitude of 
defence It never uttered the cry of “ cuckoo,” but 
■when persons around it 'were laughing, it appa- 
rently joined them, by making a noise like the 
barkmg of a bttle dog At other times it uttered 
a lo'W, chattenng sound of pleasure, -when it found 
a w arm place, or -when its mistress returned after 
an absence of some hours. 

Mr Hoy, of Stoke Nayland, says, “ I had ob- 
served a Cuckoo dunng several days anxiously 
■watching a pair of Wagtails building I saw the 
cuckoo fly from the nest t^wo or three times before 
it "was half completed , and at last, the labour of 
the Wagtails not going on, I imagme, as rapidly 
as might be ■wished, the Cuckoo deposited its egg 
before the lining of the nest was finished Tl^e 
egg, contrary to my expectation, was not tlirown 
out, and on the following day, the Wagtail com- 
menced laying, and, as usual, the intrudei was 
hatched at the same time as the rest, and soon had 
the whole nest to itself I once observed a Cuckoo 
enter a Wagtail’s nest, which contamed but one 
egg, in a few ramutes, the Cuckoo was flying 
away with somethmg in its beak, which it dropped 
on my firing a gun at it On examining the 
nest, I perceived that the Cuckoo had only made 
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an exchange, leaving its own egg for the one 
taken ” 

Ancient doctors ascribed medicinal viitues to the 
flesh of the Cuckoo, one of the most amusing of 
which was, its being an antidote to fleas, and it 
was asserted that, when first heard, if the listener 
ciicumscribed his right-foot, and dug up the earth 
6n which it rested, not a flea would be hatched 
wherever that eaith was scattered Both Anstotle 
and Pliny praise the flavour of the flesh, and the 
Italians still eat it, as they do most birds 

It IS worthy of lemaik, that, in geneial, the 
Cuckoo’s song begms and lasts all the time that the 
Mackarel is in full loe, that is, from Apnl to the 
end of June, though occasionally the male has been 
heard in July, its notes then become broken, and 
it departs The young ones go in September 
Ml Gosse speaks of several species of Cuckoo 
s^en by him m Jamaica, two of which are called 
Ram-birds One of them is also nick-named “ Tom 
Fool,” on account of its preferring to satisfy its 
curiosity, rather than provide foi its safety 

The Honey Gmde is a species of Cuckoo, whose 
habit of inviting men to a hive of honej’’, and 
patiently waitmg for the portion they are pleased 
to give it, IS well known 

Dr Stanley is of opinion, that young Cuckoos 
have some peculiar quality, which enables them to 
gain the affections of othei birds of a different 
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species, as a proof of -winch, he tells us, that “a 
young Cuckoo was put into a cage, and a few days 
aftei, .1 Ecaicely fledged thrush was also put in 
The lattci could feed itself ; hut the Cuctoo was 
obliged to be fed i\ itli a quill In a short time, 
howeier, the Thiush began to feed its fcllow- 
prisonci, bestowing evciy possible attention, and 
manifesting the greatest anxiet}’- to satisfy its con- 
tmual ciaMiig foi food ” 

A still more cuiious story is told by the same 
author, which, like a great many other histones of 
birds and beasts, mil find its paiallcl in human 
life “A young Tliiushjjust able to feed itself, was 
placed in a cage A shoit time after, a young 
Cuckoo, which could not feed itself, was placed in 
the same cage, and fed by the owner At length 
it was observed, that the Thrush fed it, the Cuckoo 
opening its mouth, and sittmg on the upper pcich, 
and making the Tliiush hop down to fetch its food. 
One day, wliilc thus expecting its supply, a worm 
was put into the cage, and the Tliiush could not 
resist the temptation of eating it, upon which tlie 
Cuckoo descended, attacked the Thrusli witli fuiy, 
and literally toic out one of its eyes, and then 
hopped back Although so laceiated, the poor 
Tliiush meekly took up some food, and continued 
to do so, till the Cuckoo -was fnll-giown Will not 
the icadoi he reminded of the old stoiy of the boy 
who bit off Ins mother’s ear? 
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?AEROTS,PAEEOQUETS, ETC (Psitfacus) 

I DO not know anything more sinking to the tia- 
vcllcr in tropical countries, than the ficccloni and 
abundance of those living cicaturcs which, in 
England, have only been seen ns rnntics, or in con- 
finement, and I shall nc\cr forget the sensations 
with 11 Inch I first beheld hundreds of Pariots, 
flying above me, and perching upon the tops of 
trees, while monkeys ncre climbing after them 
The scene was, at first, so difficult to realise, that I 
was quite undisturbed by the ticmcndous chnttenng 
and screeching which attended the congiegation of 
sucli animals It was fated that the noise of the 
pairots should pursue me after I quitted their 
native region, foi the vessel in which I returned to 
England the fust time, contained upwards of three 
hundred of these buds, they having been easily 
purchased by the sailors, at the cost of a handker- 
chief, a knife, or some trifling article of clothing 
Short was our nightly repose, for it was long after 
sun down before these feathered passengers would 
settle themselves in the hen-coops which formed 
their abode, and they renewed then clamour at 
the first appioach of dawn Many died when they 
came into cooler latitudes, for their buth-place was 
equatorial, and were eaten, as I luave elsewhere 
said, by my panther and yet there seemed to be 
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a iiumeious coinpany to pass thiougli the custom^ 
honse, they ■\vcic all gicy, ■\Mtlv icd fcatheis in 
their nings and tails, and this species lias the re- 
putation of talking better than anj'’ otliei Pauots 
The steward of the ship liad several, and among 
them was one icmarkahle for its size and licauty, 
and '\^as kept in a wire cage, taken fiom England 
for the express piuposc of containing a handsome 
Parrot, which he designed for a piescnt Uc 
commenced its education imnicdiatcl}’-, and it 
was an apt scholar , making moio rapid piogicss 
when (partly on account of the cold, and partly to 
avoid the monkey, which upset the cage, stole the 
sugai, and endangeied its life,) it was moved below, 
away fioin the scieams of its eompaiiions, and 
hearing only human sounds It soon acquired 
phrases, whistled tunes, and imitated voices as well 
as words so well, that I many times went down 
the companion stalls to answei the summons which 
I thought I had icccivcd It wws particularly 
attentive to the accents of a little cousin of mine, 
going to England for education under my charge, 
and whose conversation it was constantly endeavoui- 
ing to repeat This little boy had a native sciwant 
to attend liim, wdio one day stole some candles, not 
for the sake of piocurmg light, hut as a honne louche, 
and wduch theft was soon discovered by the stew- 
ard A distuibance ensued, and when the parties 
were a little more calm, the child rushed to me, 
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exclaiming in Ins broken language, “ J\Iea friend > 
Mea friend ’ Hauboo’s a tief, be steal a candles, 
and be — ^lie — be (stammering in bis eagerness) and 
be cat ’em ” Of course Hauboo’s delinquency 
leceived due comment from me, and tbe cbild 
repeated tbe ciicumstance more than once, so, in 
tbe evening, -wben all was quiet, I beard tbe 
Panot repeating, “ Hauboo’s a tief,” in low tones, 
then it seemed to mutter sometbing to itself, then 
out came tbe candle pait of tbe story, and just as 
I was going to bed, tbe finale was attained, “ and 
be — ^be — be eat ^em,” was stammered out witb 
a scieam of triumph For days after, no one went 
neai tbe bud but it whispered, “ Hauboo’s a tief,” 
in vaiioiisly modulated tones, and tlien burst forth 
w'ltb tbe devouring of tbe candles as if it knew it 
to be tbe climax 

There is nothing much more droll than to see a 
monkey attack a Panot in a cage, be desiring to 
pull out Poll’s tail-feathers, that be may suck tlie 
qudls, and tbe bird trying to avoid him, endeavour- 
ing always to face him, turning round as be does, 
trymg to bite tbe fingers of tbe tormentor, wlucli, 
however, are never inserted wben Poll’s bead is 
towards lum, for be well knows what a squeeze be 
would get, while she turns lound makmg efforts 
to peck at him, but appaiently bowmg with ex- 
treme politeness 

To tbe aptitude with which Pai-rots and other 
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talking buds Apply tbcir acquirements, I liavc al- 
leady sliglitly alluded, and I licic give some fur- 
tlier examples 'wliicli have come to my knowledge 
fiom undoubted souiccs, oi in winch I have had 
personal experience Jly leadcis can judge foi 
themselves, how fai the buds vere conscious that 
what they said nas adapted to the cii cunislaiiccs 
One of my eailicst iccollections was a giey 
Parrot, belonging to an old lady who had taken 
chaigc of my mother's childhood, and winch had 
been pi evented to her by her husband This 
Parrot had lost one of its legs, and no sooner did 
any one icmaik this, oi ask how it had been lost, 
than It leplicd, “ I lost my leg in the mci chant’s 
SCI vice, piay icmcmbei the lame” It was fie> 
quentl^ hung up in its cage, outside the liouse, 
where its gieat delight was to whistle the dogs 
round it, and stop the teams of hoiscs which went 
past, or make them go on wdien they stopped, 
Avhich they fiequeiitly did as they mounted the 
hill where it lived, on all which occasions it 
chuckled and laughed with delight 

In the same countiy toivn lived a famous pairot, 
supposed to be very old , of whicli I used to hear 
extraoidinary stones, all now foigottcn, except the 
following Its master and mistress had a tca-paitj'-, 
followed by cards The parrot, which had been 
vocifcious for cake 1111110 it was handed lound, at 
last, as it was thouglit, settled itself to sleep in a 
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corner, where its cage stood The whist parties 
were foimed, and but little talking ensued, the 
silence, hon ever, was broken when the moment of 
reckoning anived, the losings and winnings wcie 
disputed, and points weie discussed, gieat excite- 
ment took place, and passion had already begun to 
manifest itself, when, to the astonishment of eveiy 
one, the paiiot exclaimed in a loud i oice, Cuise 
your cards, ladies” The squabble ivas stopped, 
a sort of awe ciept over the party, and an amicable 
arrangement took place which was cemented by 
suppei The stor}'-, however, spread, and it was 
observed, that there was, for some time after, a 
gieater degree of modeiation on similai occasions 
My mother was a, witness of the whole scene, 
and fiom her I have heaid of another pairot 
which was clevei enough to call the cat when it 
had anything to eat which it did not like, foi 
instance, the crust of toast, and if “Puss, Puss,” 
were not sufficient, used the most coaxing terms 
to induce it to come undei the cage, when the 
1 ejected moisel was dropped on the flooi This 
artifice is sometimes used in cases of feai, as I once 
saw a cat witli eyes fixed on a pairot, evidently 
havmg an intention of spimging on the pooi bird, 
which was chained to a pole , and which tned to 
avert the mischief, by saying, “Deai Puss, pietty 
Puss,” incessantly, all the time keeping its eye 
fixed upon the enemy 
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A certain plumed Jacko, an African pairot, be- 
longed to an acquaintance of mine, and I witnessed 
his powers, dui mg tlie stay of a day or tno, with 
his mistress He was rather treacherous, for he 
nould suffer me to caress him, and appeared gra- 
ti6ed at my notice, so long as his owner was in the 
loom , but I happened one day to take him mto 
my finger in her absence, and he then gave me a 
bite which left a scar for years He always came 
on the dinnci table with the dessert, when he 
would play various antics, and at last a dish was 
emptied, into which he laid himself upon his back, 
put his head on one side, and exclaimed, “ Jacko’s 
dead” He was then coveied with a'd'oyley, and 
never presumed to move till his mistress called him 
to life again He was %ery destructive, on which 
account he was never suffered to leave his cao'e, 
unless some one was present to watch him A 
strange housemaid, however, arnved while I was 
in the housCj and as she had not received any cau- 
tion to the contrary, obeyed liis earnest intreaties 
to be let out w'hile she was dusting the drawing 
room , and, as he resisted all her efforts to get him 
back to his cage, she left him, and closed the doois 
of the room His mistress, some little time after, 

found him on the hearth-rug, surrounded by the 
fragments of a very valuable book of engravings, 
and tugging with all his strength at the rich covers 
of gold and crimson He was scolded, beaten. 
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and put back into bis cage, wlierc be remained 
the lost of tlie day, without eating or speaking, 
though fieqiicntly inticatcd to do both Evening 
ariivcd, and then ho cued, "Jacko wants to go 
to bed” The usual coveiing was thrown acioss 
Ills cage, and to our sui prise, instead of going to 
sleep, be muttered to himself the ivliole of the 
scolding vliich be bad icceivcd, beginning 1^'ltb 
“ Naught}’’ Jacko ' Wicked bird ' How daie you 
do such mischief? Ah! I’ll piinisb you,” etc, 
but which he nas not bcaid to utter again This 
seemed to be bis time for practising his accom- 
plishincnts, and we ere startled anotlier evening, 
by bcarmg him imitate the low and gentle voice 
of my mother, together with a little peculianfcy 
of emphasis which he had caught to perfection, 
and which he had heard for the first lime that 
morning 

All animals are jealous, and none moie so than 
Pairots One belonging to a young friend of 
mine, was miserable when she took charge of a 
canaiy for a friend, who was to be absent for some 
time From the first moment Poll saw her caress 
the stranger, she became sulky, would not speak, 
scarcely ate during the first few days, and not only 
turned her back upon her mistress, but tried to bite 
her The canary, one fine sunny morning, was 
hung up at the window to enjoy the waiinth, and 
in Its delight, burst forth into one of its sweetest 
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songs The P.uiot listened attentu ely, ^\lth her 
head on one side, till the little ^\aiblci paused, 
^^hcn, 111 the most pationising tone possible, she 
cxclniincd, “ Pictty ’iNoll, pictty i\ell and then, 
ns if in spite she vocilciafcd the must contemptuous 
“Pa’ lla’ ITai” 

This same lady’s bi other had also a Pairot, aiho 
■s\as a ciy jealous ol a much smaller bud than him- 
self, on M'hom his mastei lavished many caic'ses 
They a\cie placed in a room nevt to the gentleman’s 
bedchamber, and one niglit, he as as anakened by 
the screams of Ins little fasouiitc He immediately 
rose, and vent to its cage with a light, hut it was 
too late, the Pairot had by some means unfastened 
the door of his cage, and going to (hat of the 
smaller hud, put his chnvs between thcbais, dragged 
it to the ^ide, and uas tearing it to pieces 

I was told of a Parrot the other day, that had 
been accustomed to breakfast on oatmcal-ponidgc, 
but on a iccent occision, tbc oatmeal ms exhausted, 
and from negligence had not been icno-ss cd Ac- 
cordingly, some soaked bread was put into the hud’s 
saucer lie looked at it foi some tunc, tasted it 
once or tivice, sat and apparently considered the 
inattci , and then, dashing lus bill in, he thiew it 
all out, first on one side and then on the other, 
saying, between each sputtered mouthful, “ Nasty 
mess! nasty mess r The same bud heard a lady 
say^ “ Oh deal ! I have lost my purse and imme- 
diately exclaimed, “ How veiy provoking'” 
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A pirrot of inucli fimc oiico cxis-tcd in 

Korfolk, iiliich Liincf'cl the gro'itO't nfioction for 
hib mifctrc^?, ]'nc\N )icr m r\nnl‘<, iih^ >}■' nppo ile<l to 
one of them "nhen in tronhlc, iiho 1 iiei\ ‘■ovcrnl 
of hci frn'inh, 'i(hlic*"e(l them h\ their n imc? cor- 
rectly, niul i^kcd them to welk in, told the dog 

of the houcc to go ofl the rug luul go to bed, 

nnd one day, hciring a gentleni'in argue 111111 Ins 
nii'trc'-':, to v.liethcr a *-11011 in lier collection 
iicre fo'-'-il or recent (on ichicli otcnsioii, the gen- 
tleman hocamc a little iiarm), he cned out, 
“ Put It doun, "Sir, yon know nothing ahcnit the 
nnttcr” At one tune, his iiii‘>lrcss took care of 
a giccii Parrot belonging to a friend, nlio 11ns 
going ail ay' from home, nnd instead of being 
jealous, i\hioh iins remarkable, he talked to lus 
MSitor, saying, ‘‘lion do you do, Polly 

Green? Shall lie iihistle a little, nnd dance a lit- 

tlc^’^ He Incd tnenty years nilh the *^1110 lady', 
nnd died of a second attack of paralysis 

A cunons old stoiy is told in Captain Brown’s 
book, nithout any clue to its date, its ludicrous 
tendency being the temptation to copy' it here 

“A tradesman ■nho had a shop in the Old 
Bailey', opposite the prison, kepi liao Parrots, a 
green and a grey 1 ho green Parrot was taught 
to speak when there was a knock at the street door, 
the grey whenever the bell rang, hut they only 
knew two short plirascs of Enghsh The liousc in 
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■wbzcli they lirefll bad an old-fnsbioned, piojectmg 
front, £0 that tbe first floor could not bo seen from 
tbe pavement on the same side of tbe way , and on 
one occasion, they verc left outside tbe window by 
tbemselvcs, vbcn some one knocked at tbe street 
door ‘’\^lio’s tbcie^* said tbe green Pairot 
‘The man with tbe leatber,’ was tbe reply, to 
wbicb tlie bird answered, ‘ Ob, ob Tbe door 
not being opened, tbe stiangcr knocked a second 
time ‘^’lio’s there said green Poll ‘ AMio’a 
there exclaimed tbe man ‘ Why don't you 
come down ‘Ob, obi’ repeated the Parrot 
Tins so enraged tbe strangci, that be rang tbe bell 
funously ‘ Go to tbe gate,’ said a new’ voice, 
which belonged to tbe grey Parrot ‘ To tbe 
gate?’ repeated the man, who saw no such 
eutiance, and who thought tbe seivants weie 
bantenng bun ‘ TVbat gatc^’ be asked, stepping 
back to view tbe premises ‘ Xew-gate,’ responded 
tbe grey, just as tbe angrj'- applicant discoiercd 
who bad been answering bis summons ’’ 

Of all Parroquets, tbe Alexandnan is tbe most 
beautiful, wutb its long green tail, tbe nng round 
its neck, and its rose-colouied beak I lived for 
weeks with one wbicb was sent home by SI Alfred 
Duvaucel, tbe naturalist traveller, to bis sisters It 
talked very well, repeated its master’s name dis- 
tmctly, and its morning salutation was always 

L 
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« As in drjcimd, ma Cocotie?" Cocottc ‘being its 
own name, and tins being a gentle hint tliat it 
wanted to be fed Wlien we wcie writing, it would 
fly noiselessly over our shoulders, poise itself for a 
moment, and tlicn draw tlie pen from between our 
fino-ers, leavino: us witli ink marks on them, and 
exceedingly delighted if we would cliase it about 
tlie room , but if we sat still for some little time, it 
dropped tbe pen. It sat upon a peicli near the 
window, and when we put on our bonnets, if that 
weie open, would dart out of it, meet us at the 
garden door, accompany us for a short distance, 
and then fly back 

The small green and orange Parroqiiets of 
Western Africa, called Love-birds, from their 
great attachment to each other, are really as aflec- 
tionate as they are reputed to be They associate 
in pairs, and if one die, the other wiU pine itself to 
death, and if one be hurt, or ill, its companion 
wiU attend to its wants with perfect and untiring 
devotion 

hlacaws are splendid birds, and also speak well 
Several favorites of this tribe, and among them a 
beautiful blue and yellow Macaw, belonged to 
Dr Neill, of Edinburgh, of whom I have already 
spoken They made such an mtense noise as the 
dishes were carried from the kitchen to the dming- 
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room, vrlieic a large party 'was assembled, that their 
master w as obbged to cut slices for them and tbe 
cats, befoie be could belp lus guests, and when tbe 
cbeese ■was put on tbe table, a mucli better behaved 
Parrot, of ivliose presence I bad not been previously 
a'vi^aie, came from tbe top of a scieen in tbe coiner, 
and -walked round to be fed Presently in bopped 
tbe bustling llaca'w, ivbo immediately mounted 
on to tbe table, making a great ebattenng, on 
■wbicb tbe "Wise old Parrot quietly leticated to bis 
screen The blacaw, with pci feet impudence, then 
insisted on receiving sometbmg fi:om each one of 
tbe party, amoimting to nineteen , only bis master 
could take him a-way, that tbe dessert might be 
spread, and even then be -was biibed with some 
fruit, exactly in tbe manner of a spoiled child sent 
to tbe nursery A brotbei-in-law of mine, has a 
remarkably droll and clevei Macaw, but unhappily 
be lias been taught to use language wbicli is not 
refined, and to swear, be is tbeicfoic banished 
from tbe drawing-room, be, however, now and 
then finds bis way up staiis, and before any one 
knows be is by, brings m bis phrases so as to suit 
tbe conversation, in a mannci that at first startles, 
but at which it is impossible not to be amused 

Of tbe attachment of a Cockatoo, a fhend has 
given me tbe foUowmg instance He belonged to 
a lady who bad for some time been in ill health, 
dunng which penod tbe bird bad been allowed to 
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licr room lust slic l)ccuTnG so illj tliut 
he -was, of necessity, banished fiom her piesence, 
and placed in a passage, where, all others being 
occupied 'With the invalid, his only cornpanions 
■were the seiwants, who occasionally passed thioiigh 
If one of the family came near, it was qiute affect- 
ing to heal the poor bud’s efforts to be noticed, 
repcatmg all the words he had learned, and in- 
viting caresses Tlie lady hngeied some time, and 
one day, as she lay in her bed, a noise was heard 
on the stairs, the door of hei apartment was open, 
and there came the Cockatoo, who had broken Ins 
chain and found his way to his inistiess His 
delight at seeing her was the most touching pos- 
sible , he flew on to hei bed, nestled close down to 
her, fondled her with his beak, and when at last 
her exhausted stiength rendered it necessaiy that 
he should be removed by force, his scieams weie 
heard all over the house 

Another fnend thus writes’ to me “ Oui Cockatoo 
was put upon the grass among the tame labbits, 
but the tame rabbits here have a large lange, and 
burrow for themselves in the luU-Eide, the garden 
bemg sacrificed to the wairen Seemg a new 
creature, wlute like itself, one of the least tame 
rabbits went up to it, in ordei to make it out 
T\Tien close to Cocky, the bud shouted m its ear, 
‘ What’s your name^’ much to the discomfiture of 
the labbit, which scudded off as if a gun had been 
fired at it. There were rabbits on the green 
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po arcu'-tomcfl to liurnan }iand° a»<] vojcf’9, that 
they v/oulfl ha VO thouglit ‘inch an very 

natural, hut this 'vmis a v.ildiah jnemher of out 
community” 

f do^c tho'-o anfo(lotc=> of the Parrot triljc v,itk 
Lieut Edv/aids’" droll Mc'crifition of a paity of 
hirfL, which ho had on hoard the vc'--cl in v/hich 
lie ^va^j returning fiom a voyage up the Ama7on, 
in v.liieh T'arrot" and Parro''[Utts tike the ino*-! 
piommcnt part 

“ d lie necc=«iLy for f-ctting up a f/iinily govern^ 
merit v/as hourly more urgent dlic ]\Iaeaw, no 
v/i'^e contented v/illi lii‘- elevation on a cross above, 
liad dirnbed doun, and v/a« perpetually rpiamlhng 
vJth a pair of grirn l^airots, and all the lime so 
hoai‘-cly screaming, that v.c vrcrc tempted to twist 
lin neck d’lie Panots had to have a pitched 
battle over cvi ry ear of corn, and both they and 
the Maeav/ had repeatedly flown into the water, 
v/hcrc th'^y hut narrov/ly escaped a grave Tlierc 
were two green Parroquet*-, and one old one, 
prettiest of all, with a yellow top, and they could 
not agree any hotter than their dders ydlov.'top 
prided him=clf on hiti strength, and (onsidercd him- 
self as good a" a do7^n green ones, while they 
resented ]ii“ impudence, and ‘■coldcd away in car- 
pjcrcing tones, that made the cahm an infeino At 
othei times they all three banded together, and 
trotting about deck, insulted the Parrots v/itli ihcir 
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unpcitinencc Wlicn a flock of tlicir lektions 
passed over, tke wliole family set up a scream v,liicli 
iniglit have been heard b}^ all the buds iMthni a 
league, and if a duck flew by, which uas -very 
often, our goose would call in tones like a trumpet, 
and the guan would shrilty whistle 'S\nien -uc 
came to the shore, we ueic obliged to shut up our 
proteges in the tolda^ oi they were sure to sciamble 
up the nearest limb of a tiee, ov fly into the water, 
and sivim for the bank Really it uould have 
troubled a Job, but we could sec no lelief 
Our noisy additions from Santarem made longer 
endurance out of the question, and, after long 
threatening, at last we succeeded in setting up the 
family government As the first oveituic thereto, 
a rope was crossed a few times m the iolda Upon 
this the Araia and Parrots weie placed, with the 
undei standing that they might look out of the door 
as much as they pleased, and be invited theie at 
regular hours to their meals, but that further 
liberties were inadmissible and unattainable, so 
there they sat, not knowing whetliei to laugh or 
ciy The Paiioquets weie stationed at the aftei 
part of the cabin, and the change which had come 
over one of the gieen ones from Barra was amusing 
She had been the wildest and ciossest little body 
on board, always resenting favours, and biting 
kindly hands But since the lately received young 
ones had been put with hei, she had assumed all 
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the -watchfulness of a mother, feeding them, taking 
hold of their bills and shaking them to piomoto 
digestion, and generally keeping them in decent 
order She had no more tunc to gad about with 
the feathers of her head erect, and mationly, she 
stuck to her corner, and minded her oivn business 
hlcanwhile Yellow top looked on wnth the calm 
dignity of a gentleman of family ” 


GALLINACEiE 

Tiie type of this order is the Cock, fioin whose 
Latin apcllation, Gallw^, it dciivcs its name All 
the families which compose it haie a certain icscm- 
blance to this bird they walk hcaiil}', and their 
flight IS laboured, their ciop is \ery large, and 
their gizzaid very strong, their wings me short, 
and their arched beak is w ell calculated to devoui 
grain, winch is then principal food 


TURKEYS {Mclcagns) 

Theke has been much dispute among tbc learned 
in sucli matteis, wlietliei the ancient epicures knew 
the Turkey Natuialisls, howevei, have ascertained 
the fact, that what has been mistaken for them 
were Guinea Fowls We owe the Tuikey to 
America, and Audubon gives a highly interesting 
desciiplion of them in then native condition 
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There cannot he a handsomer hire! than the species 
■which IS found in Honduras, both for plumage and 
dignity of appeaiance Although it is amusing to 
see the consequential and measured step of the male 
Turkey, -nhen setting intruders at defiance, he 
swells out Ills feathers, spreads his tail open, and 
sloivly struts along, making his peculiar and dis- 
agreeable cry, It IS by no means all amusement, for 
if the stranger approach too near, he is quite 
capable of, and willing to inflict severe blows 
In their native state. Turkeys grow to a largo 
size, and a curious feature in the character of the 
males is, that they seek their 3 oung ones for the 
purpose of destroying them, in consequence of 
•wluch, the females endeavour, as much as possible, 
to avoid them, and they and their broods, some- 
times amounting to seventy or eight}’-, congregate 
apart fi:om the fathers of then offspnng They 
migrate in vast numbers from one part to another 
for the sake of food, the principal of -which is the 
mast of the beech- tree, and when they come to a 
river, they station themselves upon the neighbour- 
mg trees for a -while, as if to contemplate the 
undertaking, they then descend to the ground, 
each sex spreadmg out their tails in the most 
pompous manner imaginable, the males gobbling, 
while the females and the young run and leap 
about in the most extravagant manner, all of 
which looks like screwmg up their courage to the 
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proper pitcli Tlic old nncl the ^tion^j get ovci 
very ucll, but the young often fall into the ^^atcr, 
they, houever, strike out boldly till they conic to 
land, vrhen they “cem to he quite hc\Mldorcd, as if 
afraid of ulnt the}' hod done 

Several hens amII lay then eggs in one ne«t, and 
they innkc up for the dcficicney of paternal nficc- 
tion hy being excellent mothers, feeding their 
young in avet avcathci aaith the hud': of the ^picc- 
■wood bush, a*? an antidote to damp, and Mgoiously 
defending them fioin nil encmic® Tlirce of these 
enemies beset the males also, and arc \cry for- 
midable, the Snouy and Vnginian Onl«, ind the 
L}nix “IVlion attacked by the two large ^^pouc'; 
of owls above mentioned,” «a}s Aiidiilion, the}’- 
often effect their escape in a way a\hicli is gome- 
wliat rcnarkahlc As Turkeys usually roost in 
flocks on naked hranchrs of ticc':, they nic easily 
perceived hy the owls, -wliich, on "ilcnt wing, ap- 
proach, and hover round them, for the pm pose of 
reconnoitiing This, however, is rarely done 
v. ithout being discovered, and a single cduck from 
one of the Turkeys, announces to the whole party 
the appioach of the murderer They instantly 
start upon their legs, and watch the motions of the 
OAv], w’hich, selecting one as its victim, comes down 
upon it like an arrow, and would inevitably secure 
the Tuikoy, did not the latter, at that moment, 
lower Its licad, sloop, and spread its tail m an 
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inverted manner over its back, by -wbicb action 
tbe aggressor is met by a smooth, mclmed plane, 
along Tvbicb it glances -witboutliui ting tbe Tuikey, 
immediately after -vvlncli tlie latter drops to tbe 
ground, and thus escapes, merely witb tbe loss of a 
few featbers ” 

TbeMexican name foi tbe Tuikey, “ Huexolotl,” 
IS one of those curious combmations of letters which 
we find only in that language Tbe Spaniaids 
called It tbe Peacock of New Spam , and it is sup- 
posed by those who aie learned m such matters, 
that it was brought to England m 1530 The 
assertion, that if you take a cock oi ben, bold its 
bead down, and draw a ciicle lound it in chalk, it 
wdl not go beyond that circle, will equally apply 
to tbe Tuikey, and of couise is equally unaccount- 
able Of its sagacity. Mi Audubon thus speaks 
“While at Henderson, on tbe Ohio, I bad a fine 
male Tuikey, which bad been leaied from its 
eaibest youth under my caie It became so tame, 
that it would follow any person who called it, and 
was tbe favoiite of tbe bttle village Yet it 
would never roost with tbe tame Tnikeys, but 
regularly betook itself at night to tbe roof of tbe 
bouse, where it remained till dawn When two 
yeais old, it began to fly to tbe woods, where it 
remamed for a considerable part of tbe day, and 
returned to tbe enclosure as night approached It 
continued this practice until tbe following sprmg 
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■wlien I saw it several times fl} Irom its roosting 
place, to the top of a lugh cotton tree, on the 
hank of the Oluo, from which, after resting a 
httle, It would sail to the opposite shore, the river 
being there nearly half a mile wide, and return 
towards night One morning I saw it fly oflT, at 
a very early hour to the woods, in anothei dixcc* 
tion, and tookno particular notice of the circum- 
stance Several dajs elapsed, hut the bird did not 
return I was going towards some lakes near Green 
Elver, to shoot, when having walked about five 
miles, 1 saw a line, large Gobbler cross the path 
before me, movmg leisurely along Turkeys being 
then in prime condition for the table, I ordered my 
dog to chase it and put it up The animal w ent off 
with great rapidity, and as it approached the 
Turkey, I saw, with great surprise, that the latter 
paid little attention Juno was on tlie pomt of 
seizing it, when she suddenly stopped, and turned 
her head towards me I hastened to them, hut 
you may easily conceive my surpnse when I saw 
my own favourite bird, and discovered that it had 
recognised the dog, and would not Ey from it, 
although the sight of a strange dog would have 
caused it to run off at once A fnend of mine, 
hemg in search of a wounded deer, took the bird 
on his saddle before him, and earned it home for 
me The following spring it was accidentally shot, 
having been taken for a wild bird, and brought to 
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SO severe a stioke liis spins, as to knock -.Inm 
to a consideiablc distance, and Ins timely aid com- 
pletely saved tlie Bantam fiom being devouicd ” 

It appears, generally speaking, that tlic propen- 
sity of tbc male Triikcys to destroy tbeii young, 
is overcome by education, for be not only defends 
tlie ben from all barm dunng tbc time of batcbing, 
but assists in tbe piocess, and attends tbe young 
brood witb great assidmty 

A strange story, bowevci, is told by Dr Stanley, 
■wbo truly says, we have yet mucb to learn, if wc 
would dive into tbe secrets of Creation — 


“ A female Turkey nas shot just after liei young 
bad been liatcbed, and were not quite fledged For 
a time, tbe father of the brood hovered about tbe 
nest, uttering loud and menacing cioakings, wdicn- 
evei any body approached At length, however, 
be disappeared, and absented himself for two or 
three days, be then returned with another mate, 
when tbe poor, half staiwed nestlings were attacked 
without mercy by tbe step-motbei , wlio, after 
severely wounding, precipitated them from tbe 
nest Two, however, were found at tbe foot of tbe 
tree with signs of bfe, and with great care and 
attention were reared at tbe Eectory, about half a 
mile distant, and after being slightly pinioned, 
were allowed then liberty, but they seldom quitted 
tbe lawn or offices, roostmg on a tree m tbc shrub- 
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Ilere, however, they were soon discovered 
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"by the urmattual pair, -who, for a long tim6, used to 
come at early darvn and pounce upon them with 
fierce cries 


GUINEA FOWLS (Numidd) 

These wild, pretty, speckled, grey and white 
birds, with their wearymg cry of “Go back, go 
back," are so numerous in some parts of North 
Western Afnca, that they used to get under my 
hoise’s feet as I rode through the grass, and so be- 
wildered were they when I approached, that it was 
scarcely possible to avoid trampling upon them It 
IS this sort of alarm which has procured for them 
the reputation of being siUy birds, which they by 
no means deserve 

Most persons know the wild ilavour which their 
flesh retains even in captivity, and will not wonder 
at their having been held in such high estimation 
by those greatest of epicures, the imperial Romans 
They have been introduced into Jamaica, where 
their purloining and devouring habits are very 
annoymg to those who have gardens, or yam and 
cocoa plantations They are cautious and sus- 
picious m their new country, and run fast, which 
makes it very difficult to shoot them , but a dog is 
a great assistance, for if pursued by one they in- 
stantly become paralysed with fear , and they mount 
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a trf'c to avoid it ('ilrnost the only occasion on ivhicli 
they u=e tlici'r vhcre they £it vitli out- 

'■trctcliod iiccL= staring at their canine cnem^ A 
cunous method of c-ttching them is spoken of by 
Mr Go-'C — " A =mall rpvntity of com is steeped 
for a nigbt in proof rum, and is then placed m a 
riiallov ■vc=-el, ^vitli a little frcrii rum, and the 
-nater expressed from the grated, bitter cassava 
Tlii‘- IS deposited v itlun an enclo=od ground, to 
nliicb the depredators rc'^ort A STnal) quantity of 
the grated eas'ava is then streim oier it, and it is 
left The fov,!* cat the medicated food eagerly, 
and arc •^oon found rrcltng about intoacated. una- 
ble to escape, and content nith thrusting tlic liead 
into a comer Frequently, a large part of the 
flock 1 = found dead from this cause 

dbe follovmg stor} is told by 3Ir St John — 
“ A Guinea fovl, v.bo'o mate bad been condemned 
to death for killing young poultrj', took comjiassion 
on some orphan diieklmgc (the mother bad been 
1 illed by a bav.kj, and led them about, calling 
them, and tending them v.ith as much, or more 
care than their deceased parent It nas a most 
singular ‘■igbt to sec the Guinea fovl quite changing 
her natural liabits, and rvalking about, followed by 
a brood of young ducks She never left them for 
a moment, excepting when she retired to her nest 
to lay; and even then, if the ducks uttered any 
cry of alarm, on the approach of dogs or children, 
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tlieii stcp-motliei cainc fljuig ovei bushes and 
fences in a most furious Iuutj' Indeed she became 
quite the tcrroi of the children, running after them 
and pecting their legs if they came too near to hei 
adopted biood, although at othei times she tias 
ratliei a -wild and shy bird The ducks had a habit 
of hunting foi ■woims ui the du'ik of the evening, 
and the pool Guinea hen, much against her inclina- 
tion and natiual propensities, thought it necessary 
always to accompany them Frequently, tired out, 
she used to ily up to loost, hut always kept her 
eye on the young ducks, and on the least alann 
came hustling down to piotcct them at any hour of 
the night ” 


DOj^IESTIC fowls 

If access could he had to the annals of fiim-yards, 
or latliei, peihaps, if annals of farm yaids were 
kept, I suspect we should, among them, find many 
amusing anecdotes of our domestic fowls, but they 
are now such evciy-day objects, extendmg even to 
London cellars, that they are not thought worthy 
of observation Ko one seems to know at what 
period our Common Poultry was introduced mto 
England, for these birds were abundant in the 
eaihest historical tunes, among the Druids, Greeks, 
and Romans They came ongmally from Asia, 
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wlieie tliey are now in a wild condition They aie 
spread all over the globe, except in very high 
northern latitudes, theyaie invaluable to the sailor, 
for they will keep alive in hen-coops dining long 
voyages, so affording liim a monthfnl of fresh food , 
and the variety of ways in which their flesh and 
then eggs may be diessed, and the various com- 
pounds into which the latter aie uitioduced, almost 
smpass belief 

In many nations, the spoit of fightmg with 
Cocks has been a favourite pastime, but, I am 
happy to say, it has, of late years, much duninished 
in this country Living, as I did in my youth, 
among sporting men, I heaid much of it, and 
cannot foiget the shagieen case in which silver 
spurs were kept, in older to be fastened upon the 
legs of the poor buds when taken to the combat, 
their natural weapons not being deemed sufficient 
A scarcely less cruel game is played in Mexico , 
where a Cock is tied by the legs to a tiee, or to a 
stake driven into the ground, with its head and 
neck well greased Several horsemen start toge- 
ther, each trying to be the first to lay hold of the 
Cock, break its thongs, and ride away with it Of 
comse those who first take hold of it, aie disap- 
pomted by the grease causing it to shp thiougli 
then fingers, but once possessed of it, the winner 
rides off, and the others pursue him in order to 
snatcli it away the poor bird is thus torn to pieces, 

M 
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and tlic scraps me presented as tropliics to tlie lady- 
loves of tlie parties 

It IS amusing to watcli tlie humours of the 
poultry -yard, and to sec that the Cock, nho is 
often styled a ]calous tyrant, is a judicious, spirited, 
and generous husband He takes great care of his 
numeious \vivesj fiequcntly stands aloof that they 
may have the full enjoyment of some choice food, 
which he has found for them, defends them and 
then bloods fiom enemies, and if he should occa- 
sionally give an angry peck, it is for some mis- 
demeanoi on the pait of the lady On one 
occasion I saw a Cock pursue a Hen lound the 
poultry-yai'cl , and, as she had a woim in her bill, 
I at first thought he was so acting from a greedy 
desiie to have the dehcious morsel, but when he 
at last caught her, he gave her a knock on the 
head with his beak, and taking up the worm which 
she had dropped, bi ought it to another Hen, who 
stood witnessing the affray in mute expectation 
A further knowledge of the habits *of these birds 
has made me feel sure she had purloined the worm 
fiom the other, and the Cock had restored it to its 
nghtful owner 

Dr Stanley tells us of a Cock which became the 
terror of the poultry-yard in which he lived, and 
so pugnacious was he, that when his owner, a 
clergyman who was in the habit of feeding him, 
passed him without the usual donation, he would 
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ily at Inm, and was so ficice, that although kicked 
to a distance of several j^aids, he returned to the 
combat The same gentleman liad a lien, vho, by 
a\ay ol taking a short cut, constantly s^am across a 
pool V. Inch v as behveen the poultry-yaid and the 
church- yard, -nheie slie wished to feed This lien 
also cau<rht mice, but it is not known whethei she 
ate any of them , that she did not dea our allj was 
proved by finding them dead where she had killed 
them 

Various animals will adopt other offsprings wdien 
robbed of their own, but it 'cems to me, that the 
Hen’s affections are more stiangcly bestowed than 
those of any others; thus we find them real mg 
those winch, if adults, would he her greatest foes 
Strange inconsistencies occur, and completely baffle 
all our preconceived notions of fixed laws , and the 
more we look into the lives of animals, the more 
arc we pu?/led by their affections and then actions, 
winch are strongly allied to that reason of which 
we deny them the possecsion Who, fox instance, 
can account for a Hen taking an extreme fancy to 
a large yard-dog, the terror of even men, and at 
last making a nc«t of straw at the back of his 
kennel, laying and hatching her eggs there, and 
leading hex young brood, as long as they were 
under her care, over his back, or between Ins legs, 
in their ingi ess and cgiess, all of which occurred 
under the eye of one of my friends 
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Tliere is a story of that strange jealous}’’ among 
birds, -srhich I ha^e already remarked, told of a 
Cock, ■vrlucli, seeing (after a separation during the 
tune of hatching) his favomite Hen leading about 
a brood of young Partridges, flevr at her and killed 
hei on the spot 

The Hen is one of those hiids nvhich assumes the 
plumage of the male Tvhen advanced in 3 eais 


PHEASAHTS (Phastanus) 

Ha’VIE’G been once seriously huit by -what was 
called a tame Cock Pheasant, reared in the poidtr}-- 
}’aid of a friend of mine, and ■which used to steal 
thiough a hole m the hedge, between that place 
and, the park, to attack all who passed, I can bear 
witness to the pugnacious disposition of these 
birds, m which lespect, as well as many others, 
they rival our barn-door fonls A stdi moie un- 
provoked attack, hovever, was made upon a young 
lady, who was walking alone, a fen miles from 
Stuhng, when a beautiful Cock Pheasant flew 
down upon hei, “ and with spurs and beak began 
a furious assault Seeing no escape from the 
enraged bird, she seized hei adi ersarj-, and earned 
him home He was, liowever, soon released, and 
when the door was opened, he went out without 
any sign of fear, and ’with a dehbciate steji, paced 
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backwards and fonvaids in front of tbe house, and 
manifested an inclination to join the fowls in the 
poultry-yard The only waj’- to account foi this 
assault IS, that the lady woie a scailet mantle, to 
uliich the Pheasant may have had such an an- 
tipathy as the Turkey Cock manifests to that coloi , 
an antipathy evinced by many other birds, and 
a arious quadiupeds, and the cause of which is to 
us a mysteiy ” 

The common Cock Pheasants aie magnificent 
buds, and, when we ’=cc them sitting in the snn, 
which lights up the beautiful lustre of their feathcis, 
we arc vciy sorry to hear the muidcrous sound 
which so oflcn deprh es them of life I must own 
that our concern is much diminished when, divested 
of these splendid feathers, they aic ofTeied to our 
eating, for they are excellent in flavoui , especially 
when, in preseiwcs, then feeding is carefully at- 
tended to, and many chesnuts enter into their bill 
of fare All the species aie beautiful, the Golden, 
the Silver, the Homed Pheasants (distinguished 
by two small, stiff, but soft appendages giowing 
out of the head, and which are probably the ludi- 
ments of caruncles), etc , etc In size and foima- 
tion of feathcis, the Aigus Pheasant suipasses 
all, hut its coloi s aie not so brilliant as those 
of othcis The native places of all Pheasants 
are India and Asia Mmoi, the fiist which were 
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intioduced coming from Pliasis, in tlie latter 
countiy, Tvliicli lias given tliem tlieii name 

They are very prolific, and sometimes lay one 
hundred and cighty-thice eggs during the season , 
hut hitherto they have been preserved with much 
care, and protected hy the Game Laws , in the fear 
that fiee access to them should cause then extirpa- 
tion There is now much less apprehension of 
such a circumstance, because the method of rearing 
them by the common Hen, is better understood 
They are not very intelligent buds, and iviU not 
bear close confinement, though, when domesticated 
with poultry, they ivill often cat out of the hand of 
those who feed them They, as well as Hens, when 
they cease to lay, take the plumage of the male 
birds 


PARTllIDGES (Pe)cltx) 

Partridges aie brave little buds, full of tucks 
and wiles to decoy intruders from then nests, which 
are on the ground, such as pretendmg to be lame, 
that they may be run after in a contrary direction, 
and vahantly giving battle when close approach 
cudaugeis then young “ A person,” says Captam 
Brown, “ engaged in a field not far fiom my resi- 
dence, had his attention airested by two Partridges, 
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male and female, engaged m battle witb a Cainon 
Grow, so absorbed were they in tbc contest, that 
tliej’' actually bold tlie Crow till it was seized, and 
taken fiom tlicm by the spectatoi of the scene. 
Upon scaich, the young buds (vci}’- lately hatched) 
\\eic found among the grass, and probabl}'’ the 
Crow had attempted to carry off one of them, 
hen he was attacked by the parents ” 

These buds are not domesticated without cx- 
ti erne difficulty, if ever, and yet they mil place 
then nests m the immediate vicinity of man A 
enuous ncuspapci-stor}”, but 11011 authenticated, 
shews that they derive a feeling of piotectioii fiom 
human beings A gamekeeper heard an old Par- 
tridge, as if 111 distress, in a field of oats, and judg- 
ing that some enemy was among hei young, he 
leaped over a hedge to examme into the matter, 
but not seeing anything, and tlic old bud con- 
tmumg to lun lound him in distress, he made fur- 
ther search among the coin, and at last, found a 
large snake in the midst of the infant brood. 
Willing to see if any mischief had been done, he 
immediately cut open the snake’s belly, when two 
young partridges lan fiom thou piison, and joined 
their distressed mothei, but two others were 
found in the lapacious leptilc's maw, which ucie 
quite dead ” 

Among the raie instances of Paitiidgcs becoming 
tame, Di Stanley gives an account of one, which 
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being reared in a clcigyman’s family, attended tbc 
parloui at bieakfast time, and used to strctcli itself 
before the fire, as if to enjoy tbe narmtli 

Tlieie arc several species and those of Korth 
"Western Abica are brown, speckled witli white, 
and most abundant In northern regions, they 
get under the snow, and the plumage of these 
shews the caie which our Heavenly Father takes 
of all His creatures, for each feathei is, as it were, 
doubled If disturbed, they bunow under the 
snow for a considerable distance, but they are 
caught in numbers by traps 

At Mark’s Hall, in Essex, a male and a female 
Partndge, when their own nest nas destroyed, took 
to a Pheasant’s nest, the hen belonging to which 
had been killed, and not only hatched, but brought 
up ten young Pheasants All dust themselves by 
rolhng on the ground, in order to get rid of para- 
sitical insects, they feed morning and evening, and 
when they have not a nest, a number sit together 
at night, their tails in the centre The largest are 
found wheie there is an abundance of gram 


PIGEONS, DO^^S, ETC [Columba) 

Op all birds. Pigeons are the most widely spread 
ovei the earth , the Frigid Zone being the only 
part which is destitute of their presence In many 
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places they me invested vith a sacicd character, 
the causes of which are eMdent A dove was tlie 
messenger of Xoih , doves were among the religious 
offerings of the Jews, and it was in the foiin of a 
Dove that the IIol}' Spiiit was seen to descend at 
the haptisin of oui Blessed Saviour . 

In eve ly age, Pigeons have been domesticated, 
and in ccitam parts of the East, Pcisia foi instance, 
habitations in the form of towcis, aie built foi them 
on the outsknts of towns 

The Gamer Pigeon is the most lapid in its 
flight, which IS estimated at about a mile in a 
minute, generally speaking, but theic aie many 
instances of much moie lapid pi ogress It is 
recoided, that a pan accomplished ncaily 150 
miles in an houi, ivhcn tliey icturned to their home, 
guided by some instinctive power, of whicli ivc 
possess no knowledge 

The Eing-Dovc is the largest species of oui 
Bntish Pigeons, with its sobci, but delicately 
coloured plumage, and the daik ring lound its 
neck, and laige migrations fiom the noith often 
inciease its abundance in tins countiy The Tuitle 
Dove comes to ns about the beginning of May, 
having passed the wantci in Afiica, and leaves us 
during the month of Scptembci 

The accounts of the nunibeis of Passenger 
Pigeons which assemble m immense flocks in Xoitli 
Amcnca, might be supposed exaggerations, if 
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iIjiv'’ to ■wliom vf iu\r^ till’ n'port*- \u‘rtj Dof of 
JUiiniJH ifruio, , llir* ij iiiit* oi WjI nu, 

“tintpi the f* itnn< lit n' Jih titoiu <i s Ik 
(I1C3 'ir<“ l'> ittt'iH ‘-[•fit- for '110 il t u* 

‘•otiic (oo'l , mi'I Anflukuii tUiliu , tknt 

'' the 'ur 1^- <^0 IiUmI \ it'i tlmn, a- t<> <1 ni- 

ne"*, mhI tliot eonliitu" t') arrive for tliiee (ii)-, 
‘•pre arotinti them til it jxcniinr oionr uliith 
proieedi^ horn thnii ’’ I i*hm> t iu*^ u ite to wnto 
if, but, m’cyuhiio to In*- i il(. iil itnm*:, »mt lloil 
C')n^i‘*te(l of one hiimired umi lilTeiii miHiritii., out 
hnmlred 'iiul tluitv -iv ihou'- Ul^!, 'iiul it v c- tltriO 
hours pi'‘'ini,' o\(r 11 gi'in ‘•pot 'J lit noite ol 
tluii coininir vv'ia like tli it ol n bird oik iit ‘-tn 
llie lirtiitrli*- ot the trcc«, iii ni'Uiv met itm s would 
not btnr their weight, and broke down 'J he 
noise md tonrii''ion wlmh thrv m tdt when 
the} alighted, wie mde'^tulnble, md inimv of the 
wild nninnik ihoic before fheni, vn( ihi d bom fhe 
spot, howling a** fhev went, but cigh ■*, v tiltuiC', 
and men crowded round them, the two (oimor for 
immediate gntilic ition, the litter to **001110 tbem 
for future oeci«ions. In killing tbem ami putting 
tlicin m salt 

Pigeons arc vci> iiumcrou*! in Ainli dia, and 
of gieat beaut} , but the Ciown ihgeon fioin Kew 
Guinea, Java, and tbc ]\Iilaccas, cveeLd- tbem all 
in beauty, tbc gcncial plumage is a blue slate, 
and on tlie bead is a tuft of fine!}, and se'antily 
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bearded featlieis of a very pale-brown In Equa- 
torial Africa is a small species of liglit-gieen coloui, 
with blight blue eyes 

The Ring-tail Pigeon of Jamaica, suiFers gieatly 
from the attacks of mosquitoes, and it is clever 
enough to know, that these insects cannot bear 
smoke, so when this uses from the woodman’s 
hies, the bird fries into it to get iid of its tor- 
mentors This is, however, very often fatal to its 
life, for the negioes light fries to attiact it, and 
easily secuie it when it comes Its fresh is one of 
then gieat dehcacies, the second being the fresh- 
watei Mullet, and the thirdj the black Land-ciab 
The Rmg-tails are sometimes so fat, that they often 
burst when they fall to the ground, aftei being 
shot 

Theic IS a veiy beautiful and gentle Pigeon, in 
Jamaica, called the Wlnte-Belly, which I notice 
on account of its peculiai ciy, which is utteied all 
day, in bad or good weather, and which sounds 
like “Rain — come — wet — me — through,” the last 
syllable drawn out as if the bird were in the last 
stage of suffermg, wheieas, says Mr Gosse, “It is 
the cry of love and joy, pouied out in the exuber- 
ance of love and happiness ” 

Captain Brown tells the following stiange stoiy 
of a Pigeon which belonged to an inn-keeper at' 
Cheltenham “ He was twelve years old when his 
partner deserted him He seemed deeply afrected 
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by bei inconstanc}'', blit made no new albance Tiro 
years he remained ividoued and forsaken, when at 
last his faithless partner returned, and wished to 
shaie his domicile She tried eveiy scheme to 
gain admittance, and to lestore affection in her 
mate, nithout effect, and when she became insuf- 
ferably importunate, he pecked her severely, and 
drove her off, but in the course of the night she 
contrived to effect a lodgement By dawn of day 
the male bud seemed to be so far reconciled as to 
allow her a share of his abode, but she died soon 
afterwards He seemed sensible, that by her disso- 
lution, he was placed more m a state of liberty 
than wlien she had voluntarily deserted him, he 
immediately took wing, and returned in a few hours 
after with a new partner ” 

The same author states, that Pigeons are fond of 
music, and as proof quotes the well-known story 
told by Mrs Piozzi, and adds that a Mr Leigh, of 
Cheshne, “ whose daughter was a fine performer 
on the harpsichoid, obseiwed, that whenever she 
played one particular song, and only that one, a 
Pigeon would descend from an adjacent dove-house, 
to the room-window, where she sat, listened to 
her apparently with pleasure, and wffen she had 
finished leturned to the dove-house ” 

One of those strange attachments which birds 
feel for other animals is related by Dr Stanley — 
“ The Pigeon had made her nest m a loft, much 
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jnfejted \m(1i rats, Ind more (Inn onre tle- 

Etiojcd licr 02(1*=; or <le\onrcc} licr >oiiiifr one*'. 
IIci ro})oittcl lo^c? it length indueedliu to icbiuld 
lior nc't in "nother jtart of (lie hdt, %\herc a cat 
•was rctung llirec hitlcns \n(h whom dm tontruccl 
to form a strong fneiiflshi}) 'lluyfed fium the 
time dish, and when the c it went i>nt intti tlic 
field, the Pigeon w-a« often oh’-erN ed to bo iluttor- 
1112 near her d he l‘i"con, aware of the nd\nn- 
tage of her protection, had phued hci nc^t cln^t to 
the stnA\-hcd of the cat, and there m •=aiet} icircd 
two broods of }Oungoncc, and in rciiun for tlu 
jiiolcclion she c\perionccd Iron) the cat, she bee inic 
a defender of the )onng kitten*-, and would often 
attack, with beik and wing-, an} pci-on appjoach- 
ing too near ” 


WADEKS, SlIOPtE-BIPDS (G/al/a‘) 


Bv means of their long legs, destitute of feathers, 
the "Wadeisare able to entoi shallow watci, and 
there ^cok thou food; then long neck keeping 
piopoitiou w ith then legs Tlicy do not , how ew ci , 
ahvayslivc near watci, foi conic inlinhit the most 
wild and sandy iilains, and tlicic they puisne a 
icgctablc diet Theic is great vaiicty in the for- 
niation-of the beak, and the munbei of then toes 
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OSTEICHES {Strutho) 

The largest birds now m existence are the Ostriches 
■which inhabit both the Old and the Xew World 
Their wings are so extremely shoit that they are 
only useful to their owners \s hen running, at which 
time the}'' spread them open, and keep them con- 
stantly flapping Their beaks are flattened, and are 
blunt at the end The beautiful texture of their 
loose and flexible feathers is seen daily, for they are 
universally worn by ladies, when walking m the 
street, or frequenting the Eoyal Drawing-room 
Their large eyes are fringed with eye-lashes, and 
their crop is enormous, their Jegs are of immense 
strength , they give the most formidable kicks when 
attacked, and are among the sinftest of animals 
Ancient people used to call them Camel-birds, and 
their cleft (for they have only two toes) hoof-hke 
feet, are padded underneath, similarly to those of 
Camels The callous pad of that animal’s chest, on 
which it leans when reposing, is also analogous to 
a pad on the breast-bone of Ostriches They are 
generally fierce to strangers, and are dangerous 
enemies, but become tame and gentle towards 
those whom they know, when they are in capti'vity 
They are frequently ndden, and soon distance 
the fleetest horses When hunted, horsemen form 
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a circle round them, and so ndc them dor\n 
Several hens aic attached to one malc^ and they all 
lay tlieir eggs in one nest, talcing it in turns to 
hatch them by day, \\lien they occasionally lea\c 
them to the heat of the sun alone The male bird 
assumes the oflicc at night, for he being more 
powerful, IS better able to cope rMth the predatory 
ammals vrbicb seek the eggs, and jackals, rigcr- 
cats, etc , are often found near the ncsi in the moin- 
mg, quite dead, from tbc kicks and pecks of ibc 
Ostricb Supernumerary eggs arc laid outside the 
nest, ubich are intended as nouridimcnt for tlie 
young ones as ^oon as tbey leave the sbell, and if 
the hens discoier that the eggs in the nest have 
been touched dunng theix absence, tliej break them 
all, and abandon llic spot In consequence of tins, 
when tbe natives of tbe neigbbouiliood ivisb to 
secure any, they draw them out with a long, hooked 
stick, and carefully efface tbc marks of their foot- 
steps 

The biams of Ostnehes are reckoned lery fine 
eating, and tbe flesh of the young buds is said 
to be delicious, tbeir cry is a sort of chuckle and 
hissing by day, and by night a roanng not unbke 
that of tbe Lion, they stand fiom eight to nine 
feet high, and no substance is too indigestible to be 
swallowed by them, even stones and pieces of 
metals being taken with impunity large nails, and 
masses of bnck, tbe size of a man’s fist, have been 
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found in tlieii stomaclis Some of tlie natives of 
tlic intenoi of Soutliern Afiica fasten tlie black 
body featbeis of tbe Ostiicb on to poles, and 'Witli 
tliem diveit the attention of a cliaiging lion Tbe 
birds will weigh dOO lbs , their thigh equals alaige 
leg of mutton in size, and the clattei of then feet 
resembles the trotting of a hoise The Bushmen 
stalk them when disguised u ith one of then skins, 
nnitate then gestures, and when they come near, 
shoot them with a poisoned arrrow In Eastern 
Africa, they themselves aie trained to stalk wild 
animals, feed ^Mth the flocks of then masters, and 
aie hobbled by night 

The Ostriches of South America aie smaller than 
those of the old world, and sometimes lay as many 
as SO eggs in one nest They are dangerous dunng 
the time of sitting on then eggs, and have been 

known to attack even men 

% 

Two fine African Ostriches were kept m the 
Eol,unda of the Jardin des Plantes, m Pans, winch 
were very tame, ate fiom the hands of visitors, and 
attached themselves to those nho attended upon 
them The female met with a very painful death , 
foi some glaziers, when mending the skylight at 
the top of their abode, dropped a triangular piece 
of glass into the compaitment occupied by those 
buds, the hen swallowed it, and died m great 
agony two days after She was dissected, and the 
cause was thus ascei tamed, her poor throat being 
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laceiated from one end to tlie otlier Her com- 
panion pined aftei her for a few weeks, and then 
died also 

Baron Denon used to speak of an alarm which 
he received when in Egypt, from these hiids He, 
attended by a party of soldiers, was making some 
drawings from the antiqmties there, when, at a 
distance, some clouds of sand betokened the ap- 
proach of livmg beings Tliey weie fast approach- 
ing, when some one mounted on to a pait of the 
luin close by, saw their heads occasionally, and 
declaied them to be a party of enemies, either 
English or Arab, and that they advanced so 
quickly, that tlicio was no time to be lost, upon 
which the Baton was obliged to gather up his 
matei lals and take flight Still the pai ty appi oached, 
and the mmds of the Frenchmen weio made up to 
be captuicd, when a troop of Ostnehes rushed past 
them 


APTERYX 

A VXRT smgular bird has been recently brought to 
this country from Hew Zealand, whose habits are 
crepuscular, if not nocturnal, it feeds on worms, 
and that is all we know of its private history It 
IS a heavy, awkward bird, with meie vestiges of 
wings , they being even difScult to find under the 
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featliers, eacli, lioTve^er, is terminated bj a booked 
claiv Tbeir beak is very long, slender, and slightly 
arched, and the nostnis occupy a strange position, 
for they are placed at the tip, they have three toes 
before, and one behmd, the former provided -with 
strong claws for digging, the latter a mere spur, 
and used as a weapon, they have no tail, are shy 
and melancholy run very fast, and defend them- 
seli es with great audacity They are noticed here 
for their extreme smgulanty, their rarity, and for 
the probabihty that they will soon be extmct, hke 
other birds of the same family, the Dodo and the 
Dinomis 


PLOYEES, LAPTYIXGS {Charadnus) 

Those who have eaten Plover’s eggs wdl probablj 
not be sorry to hear something concermng these 
birds, whose nests are so often plundered to supply 
the tables of the luxurious They frequent sandy 
shores, preferring the most unsheltered spots, they 
are also found on commons and moors, where 
they lay their eggs in some depression of the 
ground They herd together in large flocks, and 
run -very swiftly The eggs which are so much 
prized, are chiefly those of the close relation of the 
Ploier, the Lapwmg or Pee-wit, so caUed from its 
Gvy In fact, there is httle or no distinction 
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between them They are of all birds cleyer in 
decoying enemies from their nests, nevertheless 
multitudes of eggs aie yearl}' gathered in Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, and Cambiidgeshire Theie are great 
numbers of them in the Orkney Islands, for they 
are not there molested Their character for ingrati- 
tude IS curiously recorded in an Act of Parliament 
made to encourage their destruction, as they were 
“ ungratefiil, for that they came to Scotland to 
bleed, and then returned to England with their 
young to feed the .enemy ” 

“Two Lapwings,” says Captain Blown, “were 
given to a clerg}Tnan, who put them into his 
garden One soon died, but the other continued 
to pick up such food as the place afforded, till the 
winter deprived it of its usual supply Necessity 
soon compelled it to draw nearer to the house, and 
it gradually became familianscd to the interrup- 
tions from the family At length, one of the 
servants, when she went into the back kitchen 
with a hght, observed tbat the Lapwing uttered 
his cry of pee-wit to obtain admittance He soon 
grew more familiar, as the winter advanced he 
approached as far as the kitchen, but with much 
caution, as that part of the house was generally 
occupied by a dog and a cat, the Lapwing, however, 
so entirely conciliated them, that it was his regular 
custom to resort to the fireside when it grew dark, 
and spend the evening and night with these two 
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associates, sitting close by them As soon as spnng 
appeared be discontinued bis visits to tbe bouse, 
and kept to tbe garden , but ■when winter returned, 
be bad lecouise to bis old shelter and friends, who 
leceived him very cordially But what be at fiist 
obtained ■with caution, be afterwards took without 
reseive, be washed in tbe bowl which was set for 
tbe dog to dnnk out of, and while thus employed, 
be shewed marks of tbe greatest indignation if 
eitbei of bis companions offered tbe least interrup- 
tion His death was occasioned by choking from 
some substance picked up upon the floor Accord- 
ing to kli St John’s observations, tbe Pee-'wats 
will fearlessly attack any birds of prey that venture 
neai their breedmg-groimds, and be has often de- 
tected tbe locality of a stoat, or a weasel, by tbe 
swoops of these birds Also, when they have laid 
then eggs, they fight most fiercely with any otbei 
bud of then own species, which happens to alight 
too neai them He saw a Cock Pee-wit one day 
attack a wounded male bird which came near Ins 
nest, the pugnacious httle fellow ran up to the in- 
truder, and taking advantage of his weakness, 
jumped on lum, trampling upon him, and pecking 
at his head, and then dragging him along the 
giouud as fiercely as a game-cock ” 

hir Gosse put a Tell Tale, or Kill-Deer Plover, 
mto a packmg-case -with some doves The fiont 
of the case had been lemoved, and a piece of gauze 
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substituted This lie chnigcd, dashing at it cvciy 
instant, leaping and uttcung his -wild cry The 
doves vcrc at fust stupihcd, and they ga7ed in 
astonishment, hut picscntly, a young 13ald-Pate 
vho occupied one of the front comers, a vciy cross 
and surly fclloiv, began to peck and beat the little 
Plovei, diiving him about the cage without nicic}’- 
To escape the peisocutions of this Bald-Pate, the 
Plover suddenly squatted down in one of the hack 
corners, being its natiual rcsouice foi concealment 
Here the Pea-Doics walked over him, tiampling 
him under foot, and if he got np, Bald-P.ito struck 
him with his wing, seized his he.ik, and pinched it 
jMr Gosse then took him out of the ease, and 
suffered him to run about the loom, which he did 
ivith suipiising flectness 


CRAisES (Gni9) 

The long, thick, and strong beak of this family of 
Waders, which is geneially pointed, causes almost 
all of them to make singular noises, and to see the 
Demoiselle dance, with its head on one side, its 
wings partially opened, while it appaiently keeps 
time with the shutting of its large and pointed 
mandibles, is a most amusing spectacle Cianes 
are, generally speaking, affectionate buds, with 
long, thin legs, bright eyes, and erect cairiage, 
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wlncli gives tliom a gracefiil appearance The 
Eo} al, or Crown Crane, possesses beautiful plumage, 
and on its head has a tuft of straw-coloured, scantily 
beaided feathers It is fiom Western Africa, and 
IS easily tamed Two of them were kept in an 
aMSiy in England, and after some time, one of 
them died, the other pined, and seemed to bo 
dying, when a large looking glass v as put into his 
cage lie beheld himself and fancied he saw his 
companion, he walked backwaids and forwaids 
before it, making various gestures, of couise he 
thought these were retuined, and he was so con- 
soled, that he lecoveicd his health, and lived for 
several yeais afterwards” 

Bishop Heber speaks of the Huigita, or Gigantic 
Crane of India, which is twice as tall as the tallest 
Heion, which acts the part of a scavenger, lounges 
about with peifect fearlessness, and even jostles 
foot-passengers out of their paths It has a 
large blue and red pouch, which is an air-vessel, 
employed as occasion requires, eitliei to sustain it 
in its lofty flights, or to counteract the weight of 
its enormous beak, when dipping it into the 
water, without which it would piobably topple 
over , and also to sustain it when sivimming 
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Herons, and many otliers of tlie same family of 
birds, bave a stiong piopensity to attack the eyes 
of all against wliom they bave hostile feelings, and 
even 'wben tbey bave been supposed to be insen- 
sible, from ivounds, to all aioiind them, tbey 
bave suddenly started up, and pecked an eye out 
of tbeir adversary ivitb uneiiing aim In Captain 
Owen’s Yoyages on tbe Coasts of Afiica, we meet 
witb tbe following passage — “I winged a beautiful 
Aigrette, that was passing over bead, and brought 
it to tbe ground, wben, as I was in tbe act of 
picking it up, it struck at my eye with its beak , 
and bad it not been foi my glasses, must inevitably 
bave reduced it to perpetual darkness I bave 
smce beard of a gentleman who, under similar cir- 
cumstances, was not so fortunate, be still lives, and 
I shall feel pleasure if, by stating this incident, it 
should be tbe means of saving others from so dis- 
tressing a ciicumstance ” 

Tbe mournful-looking Herons, generally bave a 
very slender neck, with a plume of fine, banging 
feathers at tbe base, and another from tbe back of 
tbe bead I was strongly impressed with then 
beauty on seeing a white one in tbe garden of Dr 
Neill, of Edinburgh, standing with one leg up' 
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perfectly motionless, amid tlie exuberant growth of 
flowers and shrubs As we came suddenly upon 
him, I was taken by surprise, and stopped, “ Is not 
that bird well stuffed^” asked the owner “No 
stuffed bird ever looked like that," I replied, for I 
had not then seen Mr Waterton’s peifoimances, 
and at that moment the Heron’s eye glistened as if 
to convince me of his bemg alive His real motive, 
however, was to seek the pellets of bread which 
Hr Neill always earned m his pockets foi his 
favouiites , and the bird gravely stalked up to him 
to receive the usual donation They are all great 
devourers of fish, and five eels were found m the 
stomach of one which was shot 

Mr St John gives a curious history of a super- 
stition connected with one of these birds, “ An old 
woman hved in some woods, below a lake, who was 
supposed to be a witch, and to cause infinite mis- 
chief both to man and beast The mimster of the 
pansh tned to annoy and resist her, and so often 
attacked her spiritually, that she suddenly disap- 
peared, no one knew where, but that she was m the 
neighbourhood no one doubted, because of the 
unaccountable diseases among hvmg creatures A 
deer-poacher about the lake, however, saw her 
issue from a caiin of stones, and go across the 
country, through the air, after which, upon keepmg 
watch, she was often seen to flit to and fio, on 
which occasions she was often shot at in vain At 
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last, a man -wlio had bcnn n soldier, wlicn o^cr Ins 
cups resolved to ficc the coimtry of the plague, 
and to tnalce sure of ‘success, he loaded Ins gun \nth 
a double quantit} of gunpowder, a ciookcd sixpence, 
.and tome plated buttons ITe la} doAvn upon the 
hill and watched the witch lea’xc the cairn, then 
crawling to the spot, he there waited liei rctuin 
All night did he remain, coii'^oling hiniseir, how- 
ever, b} frequent applications to tbewbiskc} bottle 
At last, in the grey twilight of morning, be lieaid 
a qucci noise, and saw the witch hcr'clf, in the 
shape of a large hiid, coming directly low aids him, 
and he wished himself at home, pailiculail} as his 
fingers were so stilT wnih cold, that he could with 
difficulty pull the trigger At last lie nianngcd to 
fire, pist as the witch was over his head, and going 
to alight upon the cairn The next morning he 
was found, half asleep, h.alf in a sw'ooii, lus gun 
burst, bis collar bone nearly biokcn, and a fine 
laige Heron, shot through and through, lying hy 
his side, and w’hicli all the countiy bclicicd to he 
the sorceress " 

Of the pow er of the Hcion’s bc.ak, Captain Brown 
gives an example “ A gentleman, bclongmg to 
the parish of Botliwcll, being on a shooting excur- 
sion, accompanied by a small spaniel, obscived a 
Heron wading a little above a waterfall He fired, 
wounded it, and sent his dog into the sticam to 
bring it to land As soon ns the dog had come 
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witlim its reacK, the Heron drew back its head, and 
then, -^Mth all its force, struck liini in the ribs -with 
its bill The gentleman again fired, and killed the 
Heron, but it had Bell rcienged itself, the dog 
and the bird floated dead together doini the foaming 
wateifall ” 

The people of the Feroe islands bclieie that the 
foot of a Heron b orn in the fisherman’s pocket, B'lll 
give lum success in his sport, and in many paits of 
England it has been, and ma}’’ still be, belieicd that 
the Heion possesses some oil B'hich attiacts fishes, 
particularly cels It is said never to knoB' Bhcn it 
has enough food, one was killed whose stomach 
contained thirty-nine trouts 

The Bittern, bIucIi is a variety of the Heron, 
possesses a veiy extraordinary propei ty, that of 
emitting a vei} bright light from its breast, and it 
IS said, that all birds of the Heron kind possess the 
same power Theie is a considerable space bare of 
feathers, filled up Bith tufts of down, to which ad- 
heres a sort of clammy, oily substance, Bhich is 
supposed by some to be a lure to fishes “ The 
Heron’s featheis are also found, occasional!}^ loaded 
with a blue powder, which may possibly serve its 
purpose in some way not hitherto discoveied Tliey 
are birds of passage, but so punctual m their goings 
and commgs, as to have been considered as gifted 
with reasoning powers ” 
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Storks inhabit I^orthetn Europe onty during the 
summer months, and the lest of their time is spent 
in Afiica and in the East They are birds of good 
augury, and m some countiies, especially Germany, 
they are much encouraged and clienslied. They 
return to the same nest every year, and if they 
ever desert it, some dire misfoitune is anticipated 
There is a curious belief in the above country, that 
thej^ pay a soit of lent, the fiistjmai a quill feathei 
(some say cut into a pen), the second, an egg, the 
third, a young Stork The fouith yeai they begin 
again -with the feathei, and go thiough the same 
routine as long as they stay, and they lay them 
on the dung-hill befoie the ham-door, the barn and 
the house being undei the same roof They shake 
and heat their prey before swallowing it, and one 
species affords those light, elegant feathei s called 
marabouts, which he under their wings The com- 
mon name of this species is Adjutant, an appellation 
bestowed upon it by the Duchess of Yoik, who 
declared they walked m the manner of these officers 
Theie is a pecuhar gravity of depoitment about 
them winch it is impossible to distuib, an effort 
which I have ffequently made, for thiee of them 
used every evening to place themselves on a boat 
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bj tbe slioies of tlie Gambia, ivbicb lay keel up- 
ivaids, and notbing provoked tliem to activity but 
a teiiier dog, and tben, after ivatcbing bun mtb 
immoveable bodies, but monng eyes, tbey aU thiee 
came doivn at tbe same time, bopped after bun on 
tben long legs, flapping tbeu vings, but never 
catcbing bun Tbey used to come into tbe garden 
of tbe Government House, stand -witli tbeir great 
beaks tbnist between tbe xaibngs of tbe verandah 
of tbe bouse, and making a clappmg noise witb 
tbem, to induce us to feed tbem One frequented 
tbe market-place, at Sierra Leone, wbicb was a 
hcensed tbief, bis malpiactices only ej-citmg a 
laugb Tbey are extremely voiacious, and prefer 
everytlung wbicb can be found m a marsb In 
tbe craw of one of tbem, Dr Caipentei tells us, 
were foimd a land tortoise, ten incbes long, and 
tbe entire body of a large black cat 

blany stones are told of tbe mtelligence of 
Storks, among others, Captain Brown relates tbe 
following — A tame Stork bad taken up bis 
abode for some years in tbe College-yard at 
Zabingen Upon a neigbbourmg bouse was a 
nest, in which tbe Storks that annually resorted to 
tbe place used to batch tbeir eggs One day in 
autumn, a young collegian fired a shot at this nest 
Probably tbe Stork that was sittmg on tbe nest 
was wounded by the shot, for after that time be did 
not fly out of it for several weeks However, at tbe 
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nsml tirac, lie took lus depniUnc llic iCit of 
tkc Storks In tlio ensuing ‘•pi mg, ft Stork nppenred 
on tkc root of tlic College, who, bj' clapping Ins 
^nnss, sconicd to iin itc the tnnie Stork to come to 
Inni The Inltor ho\%c\ei, could not ncrept the 
imitation, a'? his \Mngs were dipped Aftci ‘’Ome 
da^s the wild Stoik cimc doisn into the yard, the 
tame one went to meet him, clapping his wings as 
if to hid him w elcomc, hut was immediately nttad:cd 
hy the Ollier w itli gre it fury Some person^? pro- 
tected him, hut the wild Stoik often icpeatcd lus 
attempts, and iiicominoded him throughout the 
whole summei The next spring, instead of a 
single Stork, foui of them came at once into the 
}aid, and attacked the tame one A'^ he was 
unable, of liini'clf, to contend witb sucli a nnmbci 
of ndversanos, the cocks, liens, geese, ducks, m 
short, all tlie poultr) in tbo yard came to lus assist- 
ance, and rescued bun from Ins enemies The 
people of the house now' paid greater attention 
than before to llus Stoik, and prcYcnted bis being 
furtber molested dining that yeni But, in tlie 
beginning of the third spring, upwards of twenty 
Storks rushed at once into the yaid wutb the utmost 
fury, and killed the tame Stoik hcfoie eithci man 
or beast could affoid him assistance ” 

In the ensuing stoiy, the tame Stoik had a tem- 
porary victory “ A fanner, near Ilamhurgh, 
having caught one, took it home to his yard, 
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tlnnking it would be an excellent companion for a 
tame Stoik in Ins possession , but jealousy prevented 
tins The fiist inmate fell upon him, and beat him 
so severely, that he left the premises About four 
months aftciwards the defeated Stoik returned to 
the faim-yaid, accompanied by thice othei Stoiks, 
■nho made a fuiioiis assault upon tlic tame ouc^ and 
killed him ” 

Further instances of jealousy towards female 
birds have occurred among Stoiks, and from them 
I select the folloiving — 

“ A Ficnch suigcon at Smj'rna, wishing to pro- 
cuie a Stoik, ancl finding gicat difficulty, on ac- 
count of the extreme veneration in which they are 
held by the Tuiks, stole all the eggs out of a 
nest, and leplacod them with those of a hen in 
process of time the young chickens came forth, 
much to the astonishment of Mr and Mis Stoik 
In a slioit time Mr Stork went off, and was not 
seen for two oi three days , when he returned with 
an immense crowd of his companions, who all 
assembled in the place, and formed a circle, t.tkmg 
no notice of the numerous spectatois, which so 
unusual an occuiTencc had collected Mis Stork 
was brought forward into the midst of the ciicle, 
and after some consultation, the whole flock fell 
upon her, and tore her to pieces, after which they 
immediately dispersed, and the nest was entirely 
abandoned 
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A similar case occtuicd on the estate of a gentle- 
man of landed property near Beilm, winch I quote 
heie in conoboration of those cxtraordinaiy occur- 
rences, which shew so much reflection, so much 
feeling, and also the powers of communication which 
these birds possess A pair of Stoiks built a nest on 
one of the chimneys belonging to the above gentle- 
man, and he climbed up to it, and found an egg, 
which he took away, and replaced with a goose’s 
egg The Stork did not appear conscious of this, and 
the egg was hatched , when the male bird, perceiving 
the difference, flew round the nest seveial times with 
loud screams, and disappeared for tliiee days, 
durmg which time the female took caie of the 
strange offspring Early on the fourth mornmg, 
the inmates weie distuibed by loud and discordant 
cries, in a field fronting the house, wheie they saw 
five bundled Storks assembled , one, standing about 
twenty yards before the rest, apparently haranguing 
his companions, who stood listening with evident 
emotion When tins bird had finished his dis- 
course he retired, another rose, and seemed to 
address the assembly, he was followed by several 
others, till about eleven o’clock, when they all rose 
at one time, uttenng dismal cries The female 
remained on her nest, watching their motions with 
apparent trepidation In a short time the body of 
Storks made towards hei, headed by one bird, 
supposed to be the mate, who struck her vehemently 
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three oi four times, and knocked her out of the 
nest, the whole mass then followed up the attack, 
until they had not only destroyed the female Stork 
(who made no attempt cither to escape or defend 
herself) but the young gosling, and utterly removed 
every vestige of the nest itself Since that time no 
Stoik has been seen m that neighhouihood It is 
supposed in Geimany, that a Stork never builds on 
a bad man’s house, and if a person be suspected, 
even of murder, the people wdl scarcely suffer him 
to be bi ought before a magistrate, if a Stork have 
built upon his house 

A large hospital has been built at Fez foi 
nursing sick Cianes and Storks, and burying them 
when they are dead this arises fiom the belief that 
they are human bemgs from some distant island, 
who assume that shape in order to visit Barbary, 
and who return to theu own country, and lesume 
the human form They are among the sacred 
birds of the Egyptians 


WOODCOCKS (^Scolopax Rusticula) 

Tiie long beaks of W^oodcocks are soft and sen- 
sitive at the tip, and the sbrmkmg of this part 
after death, has given nse to the supposition that 
they are pomted They have large eyes, placed 
very fai back in their head, which gives them a 
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very stupid appearance They are more abundant 
in Ii eland than in Great Britain, and they feed 
at night, chiefly upon earth-worms, which they 
draw out of the moist ground with their long beaks 
and raising them in the air, let them shp down 
their thioats They always lay four eggs, which 
he in the nest with the small ends meetmg in the 
centre the old birds carry their young ones to 
the places where they can best find food, taking 
them one by one with their feet, and carry them 
back to the nest m the same careful manner 
Their numbers have much diminished in this 
country, oivmg it is supposed, to the decrease of 
our woods 


BAILS (Rallus) 

Passing over a number of birds which are inte- 
lesting to the sportsman and the naturahst, but of 
which I find no records of particular intelligence, 
I come to the Bad, or Com Crake , which utters a 
harsh and feeble cry, and hes concealed in the long 
grass of meadows, or in fields of green com They, 
m common with many other animals, practise the 
stratagem of feigmng death when they are taken, 
so as to induce the captor to be careless, and enable 
them to escape Mr Jesse relates, that one was 
brought to a gentleman by his dog, to all appear- 
ance quite dead He turned it over with his foot, 
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as it lay upon tlie ground, and "was convinced tliat 
life liad depaited As lie stood by in silence, lie 
saw it open one eye He tlien took it up, its 
bead fell, its legs bung loose, and it again ap- 
peared to be quite dead He put it into bis 
pocket, and bcfoie long, felt it stiiiggbng to es- 
cape He took it out, tben it was appaiently as 
lifeless as befoie He retiied to some distance 
from wbeie it lay upon tbe ground, and in about 
five minutes, tbe bud wanly raised its bead, looked 
lound, and decamped at full speed ” 

It IS difficult to account foi tbe baisb, giating 
cry of tbe Coni Ciake, ubicb soimds as if it pio- 
ceeded from some metallic substance, to use Mr 
St John’s expression, “like apiece of non drawn 
along tbe teetb of a lusty saw It is said, that a 
correct imitation of it will bung tbe bird to youi 
feet 


COOTS, MOOE-HENS {Fuhca) 

An inteicstuig anecdote, related by IVIr Selby, 
bas induced me to notice tbis family of birds — 

“ Duiing tbe early part of tbe summei of 1835, 
a pair of Watei-IIens built tbeir nest by tbe inaigin 
of an ornamental pond , wliicli was a piece of ivater 
of considerable extent, and oidinanly fed by a 
spring from tbe beiglit above, but into wbicb tbe 
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contents of another large pond could occasionally 
be admitted. This once took place n-hilc the fe- 
male Coot Tvas sitting, and as the nest had been 
built nhen the r.atcr was at a low level, the sudden 
indux of water caused a nsc of several inches, so as 
to threaten the speedy immersion, and consequent 
destruction of the eggs The birds seem to ha\ e - 
been aware of this, and unmcdiatel} took precau- 
tions to avoid the danger, for when the gardener 
saw the sudden nse of the water, and went to look 
after the nest, both birds were busily engaged about 
the brink where the nest was placed and clearly 
saw them, with all possible despatch, adding fresh 
matenals to raise the fabric beyond the level of the 
pond The eggs liad been removed from the nest 
by the birds, and deposited on the grass, about a 
foot or more from the margin of the pond AYhen 
the nest had been made sufficiently bigh, the eggs 
were replaced, and m less than balf an hour, tbc 
hen was quietly sitting upon them ” 

A- further proof of the sagacity of these birds is 
given by Dr Stanley 

“A "Water Hen, observing a Pheasant feed out 
of one of those boxes which open when the 
bird stands on the rail in front of the box, went 
and stood in the same place as soon as the Phea- 
sant quitted it Finding that its weight was not 
sufficient to raise the lid of the box, it kept jumpino- 
upon the rail, to give additional impetus This 
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only succeeded partially, so the clever bud "went 
away, and returned with another bird of its own 
species The a\ eight of the two had tlie desired 
effect , and they both enjoyed the reward of their 
sagacity ” 


WEB-FOOTED BIRDS (^Palmipedes) 

The manner in wluch this aquatic order of buds 
IS adapted to the element which it inhabits, is 
another instance of the fitness of aU God’s creatures 
for their habits and pui poses Then feet have four 
toes, three of which are placed in front, and the 
fourth, which is very short, is turned behind A 
membrane extends between the three front toes, so 
as to unite them into a sort of paddle The legs 
are short, and placed fai back upon the body , the 
close, sliming plumage, has a thick down between 
the stems of the feathers, which is imbued with an 
oily juice, so as to form a thick and compact cover- 
ing They have long necks, which enable them to 
dip then beaks deep mto the water for food, and 
the breast bone is longer than that of other birds, 
and comes further under the body, so as to pi otect 
their digestive organs from the water Several of 
the families require notice from my pen 
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The Divers of Jamaica are smaU birds, and tbe 
quickness of their eye is such, that it is most diffi- 
cult to get near enough to shoot them. They 
rapidly dive "when alarmed, and at other times 
“ call and answer each other,” says Mr. Gosse, 

“ with a loud clang, like the sound of a trumpet ” 
The lesser Grebe, or Dab-chick, which built a 
nest close to a pond m Invemess-shire, m a tuft of 
rushes, m shallow water, a few yards from the bant, 
was observed by ^Ir St John and he says “ both 
the male and female shewed the greatest activity, 
collecting a considerable quantity of dead rushes, 
with which they made a good foundation; they 
then dived for the weeds which grow at the bottom 
of the water, bringing up small bunches at a time, 
and clambering up the sides of their nest, the lower 
part of which lay in the water In the layers of 
this they made a hollow m the middle for the 
eggs, they only worked in the raommg, and very 
late in the evemng Six eggs were laid, and the 
mother-bird covered them carefully each time that 
she left them, with the green weed from the bottom 
of the pond, so that m a few days they became 
green and dirty-looking, and- the edges of the 
layer became higher and higher. She was off her 
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nest for ])oiu«, pli3i”o ii'ntor A\itli liermntc, 

bxit in a fortniglil, ‘•ix little Dib-clnck$, scircelj' 
bigger tbnn Inrgc beetles, followed her into the 
skater, where the} were as much at boinc as tbeir 
parent® 

Grebes arc verj' wary bird®, nnsocial, and never 
off tbeir guard “ As I was out ®booting,” sa^® an 
eje witness, “I saw one of tbese birds swiniining 
tow aids a point of land where I concealed rnjself 
He came onwards with a wild, anxious gait, con- 
stantl}' turning his head fiom side to side, ns if to 
be upon his guard against an encni} Now and 
then, as he came on, he stretched out his long neck 
for scieral seconds, under the water, looking for 
small fish, and when he had nothing better to do, 
he turned his head round, in order to rub Ins tail 
with his bill Watching the moment when he was 
so engaged, I fired, at the distance of thirtj' yards 
gnn went as quick as lightning, hut the Grebe 
went quicker, and scrambling oicr, out of sight, 
came up again in a few seconds, perfectly unhurt ” 


GUILLEMOTS {Una) 

GuilIjEIIOTS ba\e short wings, and the feathers of 
the bead come as far as the nostnl They are 
northern birds, are said to be extremelj’’ stupid, 
and bear vaiioiis local names They frequent steep 
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jocks in tliousands, nevei make any nest, but lay- 
then eggs on bare ledges, and -wlien the young ones 
are old enough to go to sea, the parents cairy them 
theie on then backs, and aftei spoiting about in 
the 'U'ater eonvey them back again in the same 
niannei jMr Waterton’s desciiption of taking 
then eggs, winch he huuself practised, is so graphic, 
that I copy Ins -ivords, with a little abiidgement 
“ The usual piocess is carried on by tlnce men, 
though two will suffice, in case of necessity Having 
provided themselves with two lopes of sufficient 
length and strength, they diive an iron bai into 
the gi ound, about six inches deep, in the table land 
at the top of the piecipice The thickest of the 
ropes is fastened to this bar, and then thrown 
do-wn the rocks He ivho is to descend now puts 
his legs through a pan of hempen biaces, which 
meet round his middle, and tliere foim a waistband 
At each end of this waistband is a loop-hole, * 
through which they reeve the sraillei rope, for 
which loops, hooks and eyes are sometimes sub- 
stituted A man holds the i ope firmly in his hand, 
and giadiially lowers his comrade down tlie preci- 
pice WHiile he is descending, he has hold of the 
other rope vhich was fastened to the iron bar, and 
with this assistance, he passes from ledge to ledge, 
and from lock to lock, picking up the eggs of the 
'Guillemot, and putting them into bags, which are 
slung across Ins shoulder '\^^ien these are filled, 
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lie jerks the rope, which motion informs his friend 
that it IS time to draw him up "UHien he has 
gained the top^ tlie eggs are put into a large basket, 
previous to being packed m hampers, and carried 
in a cart to the wholesale dealers^ who purchase 
them at sixpence the score ” 

As Mr Waterton was lowered down, he says, 
“that the grandeur and sublimity of the scene 
beggared all description, and amply repaid any 
little unpleasant sensations which arose on the score 
of danger The sea was roaring at the base of this 
stupendous wall of rocks, thousands and tens of 
thousands of wild fowl were in an instant on the 
wing By no glutinous matter, nor any foreign 
body whatever were the eggs of the Guillemots 
affixed to the rock, bare they lay, and unattached 
as on the palm of your outstretched hand You 
might see nine, ten, or sometimes twelve old 
‘ Guillemots in a line, so near to each othei, that 
their wings seemed to touch those of their neigh- 
bours, and when they flew off at your approach, 
you might see as many eggs as birds ” 


PENGUINS, ALEA, PATAGONIAN PEN- 
GUINS, APTEKODYTES 

These birds live upon the sea, and have extremely 
short wings, those of the Patagoman Penguins are 
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covered with feathers •\\lnch look like scales Their 
legs are placed further hack upon the body than 
those of an) other birds, and the Penguins can 
scarcely be said to stand, for they rest upon their 
legs as the} he upon the ground, and diag thcm- 
schcs upon their bellies to their nests Their 
flesh IS black but good to cat, and they are 
courageous in disposition hfr Daivin placed him- 
self between one of the Patagonian Penguins and 
the water, at the Falkland Islands, and till it 
reached the sea, it rcgularl} fought and drove him 
backwards Nothing less than hca'vy blows would 
have stopped him , every inch gamed was firmly 
kept, and he stood close bcfoie his adveisary, erect, 
and determined, eveept now' and then, when ho 
rolled his head from side to side in a aeiy odd 
manner, as if the powei of vision only lay in the 
anterior and basal pait of each eye He was the 
Jackass Penguin, so called from the habit, allien 
ashore, of throw mg the head backwards, and making 
a loud strange noise, aery like the bra}ing of that 
animal, but while at sea, and undisturbed, his 
note is veiy deep, and sounds very solemn at 
night Wlien diving, his little plumelcss wings 
Eer\e as fins, and when crawding, they answer the 
purpose of ioie-logs "When they come to the 
surface they rise wnth a spring, and dive again hkc 
a fish They feed on cnistaceic, and, to facihtate 
the digestion of the haid coveiings of these 
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animals, tliey swallow substances wliicli will ciusli 
them Sii James Boss, in Ins voyage in the Ant- 
arctic Kegions, mentions having found, in the 
stomachs of Gieat Penguins, fiom two to ten pounds 
weight of pebbles, consisting of granite, quartz, and 
tiappean rocks ’’ 


PETRELS (^Procellana) 

The noble song of “ The Stoimy Petrel,” has 
made the name and habits of these birds familiar to 
landsmen, ivhile those A\ho have been to sea, hail 
them as old fnends They are said, when they 
assemble in numbers lound a vessel, to portend a 
storm, but every living thing which salutes the 
eyes, when surroimded by the ocean, creates inte- 
rest, and the recollections belonging to these active 
little birds, become dear to us long after we have 
been quietly settled in a moie peimanent dwellmg 
The beaks of the Petrels look as if a piece were 
joined on to the tip, and they have only a claw in 
place of a great toe They move on the water as 
if they were w^alking on the tips of their wings, and 
always have a provision of oil m their stomachs, 
which they eject ovei then enemies Di Scoresby 
says, that the Fulmar Petrels aie so bold, from 
greediness, that they will advance within a few 
yards of the men who aie cutting up the whales. 
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and it IS ctirioti'; to *^00 tlie voiacit}' witli 
they ^oirc tlic enormous qunntih of fat wliieli tlicy 
clevoui ] he Storm) PetreK arc the ^^lothci 
C iro) s Cliickcjis, and arc fud to li'ne been named 
art< r tome binciod ^sltcl\ Tiicy contmu to much 
oil, tint the people of the licbiides are 'ud to 
foini lliLin into candles, by pas'-ing n lusb ihiotigli 
the bodt, and out at the beak, and it bnins as ucll 
as an) other rie-bligbt 

Alibotigb wild and *-obtar) by nature, ibcy 
become c.xtiomel) tame in conimoment Tlic 
laigtfrl «pcti(<;, called Iscliy, and Quebianla-puesos, 
nr J 5 rc ik'bono", In the SpinianP, flics like tlic 
alb itu.—, and makes w.u upon gull« Man) lunc 
been found far inland, when dnteu there h) sticss of 
ncatlier, eten ilving up md down the ‘•ticots of 
towns 


PUrFJKS(P»//7mt;s) 

Akouilu name foi these birds is Sca-Pairots, 
owing (o the form of then bciik There is an 
island ne.u Bcaumans, wlncli is called Puflm’s 
Island, from the iuimbei*s wbicb fierjucnt it, but 
llic) are still more numerous fuitbci noitb Dr 
JIcndcnon says, that in Iceland, they aic caught 
by means of a book fastened to a stick, and 
wliat IS singulai, when one is dragged out, his 
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companions take liold of liim, and endeavour to 
retain liim , by wliicli means tliej’- are often secured 
to tbe amount of tliiee or four at a tune They 
sit together m great numbers, in tlie holes and 
clefts of rocks, and in Norway, a dog is tiamed to 
perform the office of the stick, he draws one out, 
this lays hold of the next bird to prevent being 
dragged away, and that one does the same, so that 
a great number fifll into the hands of the fowler 


ALBATROSSES (Dtomedea) 

Thd enormous Albatross, the heaviest of all aquatic 
birds, is chiefly a frequenter of the southern hemis- 
phere, but it has been asserted, that they have 
been also seen m the north, m a similar latitude 
They have large, strong beaks, and utter loud cnes , 
they sometimes measure sixteen feet from the tip 
of one wing to that of the othei , and they sail 
majestically m large circles, being almost always m 
the air, with scarcely a perceptible motion of their 
wings, or lowering themselves almost to the surface 
of the water, and rising again without apparent 
exertion, with oi agamst the wmd, in calm or in 
storm One was known to follow a ship which 
made two hundred miles a day, for forty eight 
hours, and besides these miles, from its irregular 
flight, it must have passed over three or four times 
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tliat distance They dart with unciiing aim and 
gicat force on their prey, as it swims on tlie top of 
the waves, and a man -nlio fell overboard neai the 
island of St Paul’s, was killed by them, fox althougli 
the boat was lowered immediately, nothing was 
found of him except his hat, pieiced through and 
thiough by the beaks of three Albatiosses, who had 
marked him, pecked him on the head, and caused 
him to sink 

The courtship of the Albatrosses is said to be a 
regular pantomime, for they approach each other 
with much appcaiance of ceremony , frequently 
touch each other’s beak, swung their heads, and 
stand looking at each othci with earnest attention 
They usually lay but one egg, and it is a year 
before the young Albatross can lly They dis- 
gorge their food when they nounsh their off- 
spring, eat an enormous quantity of flymg fishes, 
and when full, are easily caught with a hook and 
Ime There is a degree of romance attached to 
them, owing to the celebrated poem of “ The 
Ancient Manner,” by Coleridge, their powei and 
size, their silent and immense range of flight. This, 
however, is destroyed by their cowaidice, and the 
offensive nature of the oil wluch they secrete 
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GULLS (Laru-!) 

Tiil‘=i dfni/ons of flic Fcn-sliore niid flic ocean, 
are "ccn at )iniiion<;a distnnccF from land, and arc 
«piead all o^cl the glolje 7 once cmiglit an Ivor}' 
Gull a\ hen in flic middle of flic Aflnntic, vhicli 
had prohahlj been hurt, foi it lasted on the ship 
in mIucIi I i\ns, and sufii red me to take it -with 
111} hand It Mas very gentle, though not tame, 
and I made every cIToil to prcccnc it It would 
not, hoMCior, cat an} thing m huh I could ollci, 
itlncd till cc Mcck*:, its eyes continuing blight to 
the last, and died without a stiugglc 

Of a Gull which ivas paillj domesticated at Di 
Neill’s (of Edinburgh), I speak with full authonty, 
ns he was kind enough hiniEclf to wiite me the 
histoiy It was picked up at sea in the Frith of 
Forth, and biought to Dr Neill by a Newhaaen 
fisher-boy, it was uninjuied, but not fully fledged, 
and willingly fed with some ducks on potatoes and 
kitchen refuse It became famihai, w'ould peep in 
at the kitchen windows for a piece of fit meal, and 
would follow' a female sciviiit, calling loudly for 
food It remained till 1822 , when it was ascer- 
tained that it had taken flight towaids the iioitli 
In the Octobei of that } car, the seivant saluted 
Di Neill, on his retum home one day, wnth, “ Sir' 
Big Gull IS come back, ’ and, in fact, he had 
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returned to Ins old haunts, and recognised a tame 
lieion, with wliom he had formeilj been yeiy inti- 
mate, but at that time he went in the morning and 
letiuncd in the evening, and the scivant, vishing 
to sectiie him, put Inm in confinement This was 
evidently so iihsome to him, that he was leleased, 
but it made him moie sh}’- and cautious than he 
had been He, howevei, daily visited tlie gaiden, 
and took the food laid theie foi him In !Maich, 
1823, he disappeared, but icturned in the autumn, 
and continued this piactice foi 3 '’cais He became 
again shy when the above-mentioned sen ant died, 
but in 1829, which nas the eiglith winter, he 
ictuincd, and biought anothci Gull with him, 
supposed to be one of his ofispiing, but winch was 
soon shot by some chance spoitsman He continued 
his visits and faiewclls, excepting in 1833, but he 
letiuned in the following Januaij’’, when he lecog- 
nised Di Neill’s voice, and hovcied lound his 
head For tno years longer, his visits were icgular, 
and he ainvcd as usual in Novcrabei, 1832, and 
continued to go and retmn till towards the end of 
January, 1839 In stoimy weathei he was some- 
times absent for eight oi ten da} s, so that it was 
neai the end of February befoic his eaily departure 
attracted particulai notice, or excited feai for his 
safety lie nevei agam made his appearance 
Speaking of a Skua Gull in his possession, Di 
Neill said, “ Skua is still alive, and has now entered 
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Ills tTventy-fourtli year, has become grey, or at 
least pale-headed, but is as lively, pugnacious, and 
fond of cheese and mutton as ever ” 

Mr Di osier, of Norfolk, gives the following 
description of a struggle between some GuUs and 
an Eagle — “ As I was intently observing the 
majestic flight of the Eagle, on a sudden he altered 
his direction, and descended hurriedly, as if in the 
act of pouncmg, in a moment, five or six of the 
Skuas passed over my head with an astonishing 
rapidity, their wings partly closed, and perfectly 
steady, without the slightest waver or irregularity 
They soon came up with the Eagle, and a desperate 
engagement ensued The short bark of the Eagle 
was clearly to be heard above the cry of the Skua, 
who never ventured to attack his enemy m front, 
but taking a short circle around him, until his head 
and tail were m a direct line, the Gull made a 
desperate sweep or stoop, and stnkmg the Eagle on 
the back, he darted Up again almost perpendicu- 
larly, when, falling into the rear, he resumed his 
cowardly attack Three or four of these birds thus 
passmg in quick succession, harassed the eagle most 
unmercifully If, however, he turned his head, 
the Gull quickly ascended without touchmg him 
This engagement continued for some time, the 
Eagle turning and wheeling as quickly as his 
ponderous wings would allow, and when he ap- 
proached some rocks, the Gulls made off” 
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A story, resembling one already told of a Eaven, 
may perliaps be forgiven for its drollery A certain 
Major B , of l^ortb Benvick, put a bottle of 
champagne into a pond, in order to keep it cool for 
dinner About half an hour after, liearmg a great 
flutter and cackle going on in the garden, he went 
to see what was the matter, and found that two 
Gulls were uproanously enjoying themselves over 
his champagne They had contrived to break the 
bottle about its shoulder, by letting it fall hard on 
the pebbles, and no sooner was a breach elTected, 
then they proceeded to regale themselves with the 
liquor They were thoroughly tipsy, yet not so 
far gone as to be unconscious of the immorahty of 
their proceedings, for immediately on catching a 
glimpse of the ilajor, .they hopped oiF with a great 
cry of alarm, and were no more seen that 
afternoon 

Boatswain Gulls get their living by robbing 
other Gulls, their hawk-like swoops and courage 
making them always successful Those most ex- 
posed to their attacks are the Hemng Gulls, and 
Kittiwakes, which chiefly feed on hemngs, and 
when the shoals of these fishes appear, the birds 
express their joy by loud and discordant screams 


P 
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■ PELICANS (Pehcanus), 

c 

As one of the boats belonging to the good ship 
Lord ^Mnlgrave, shot out of the creek of the nver 
Gaboon, Tvbicb led to the town of Naango, and 
passed itbe tall Mangroves, which rose from the 
water, with their ghstenmg leaves, and long, scarlet 
b^jiries, a row of white animals appeared at a 
dia^nce, Iming the shore, and to our eyes seemed 
motionless As we neared them we found they 
were birds, all standing in the same attitude, their 
heads drooping, their eyes intently fixed upon the 
water, and as we approached still nearer, we saw 
these heads rapidly descend, one after the other, 
though not in regular succession We passed 
them, and perceived they were Pehcans, some of a 
dehcate rose colour, others white, and the bag 
under their throats becoming distended As each 
had taken enough, it slowly flew away to its nest 
among the lofty, dark trees of the virgin forest, 
which was close behmd them, and the whole scene 
. was so solemn, so quiet, and so novel, that we 
could not speak till we were at a distance from 
them 

The bag, or pouch to which I have alluded, 
bears an enormous proportion to the size of the 
bird, and frequently holds seventeen pints of water. 
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it IS supported by long processes, wbicb come 
from tbe beak, wliicb is also very laige, and it is 
from disgorging tb.e contents of tins bag . to feed 
tbe yoimg, that arises the fable of the Pelican 
taking sustenance from her own breast, for the 
support of her offspring “ It is a pleasant sight,” 
says hir. Gosse, “ to see a flock of Pelicans fishing 
(at sea) A dozen or more, are flying on heavy, 
flappmg wing, the long neck doubled on the back, 
so that the beak seems to protrude from the breast. 
Suddenly a little ruffling of the water arrests their 
attention, and with wings half closed, down each « 
plunges with a resounding plash, and in an instant 
emerges to the surface with a fish. The beak i^ 
held aloft, a snap or two is made, the huge pouch 
IS seen for a moment distended, then collapses as 
before; and heaiuly the bird rises to wing, and 
again beats over the surface with its fellows It is 
woithy of obseivation, that the Pehcan invanably 
performs a somerset under the surface, for descend- 
ing, as he always does, diagonally, not perpendicu- 
larly, the head emerges, looking m the opposite 
direction to that m which it was looking before 
When the moinmg appetite is sated, they sit 
calmly on the heavmg surface, looking much hke 
a miuiatuie fleet ” 

The ensmng account of a domesticated Pelican 
IS from the pen of Sir Etill, of St Dommgo — “ The 
facihty with which the Pehcan resigns itself to 
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fasting or feasting, was very interestingly exlnbited 
to me in a bird I saw tbe other day at Passage Fort 
It was a Pelican of mature age, it flew backwards 
and forwards, visiting tbe wild flocks, and feeding 
witb them in tbe harbour during tbe day, and 
witbdiew from them to roost in its master’s yard 
durmg tbe night In that period of restraint, when 
it was necessary to observe tbe caution of draiving 
its quill feathers to keep it witlim veiy diminished 
capabilities of flight, until it became familiar and 
domesticated, it was wholly dependent on the flsh 
provided for it by the fishermen of the beach 
Sunday was no fishing day with these men , and this 
was, therefore, a day in which there were no supplies 
for the Pelican It became, in time, so conscious of 
the recurrence of this fast-day, that although, at all 
other times, it went daily down to the sea-side to 
wait the commg in of the canoes, on the seventh 
day it never stirred from the incumbent trunk of a 
tree, on which it roosted within the yard It had 
been found necessary to pluck its wings within the 
last two or three months,"^ to restrain it within 
bounds, in consequence of its absence latterly with 
the wild birds, for several days in succession, and 
in this state it was reduced, as formerly, to depend 
on the fishermen for food The old habit of absti- 
nence and drowsy repose on the Sundays agam 
recurred, and when I saw it, it was once more a 
tranquil observer of the rest, and with it, the fast 
of the Sabbath-day ” 
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Like Pelicans, Cormorants Rave very small tongues, 
the middle toe is indented like a saw , their young 
are born blind, and do not fly till they are three 
weeks, or a month old Milton compaies Satan 
to a Cormorant, and Dr Stanley thinks the fallen 
angel could not meet with a fitter representative, 
as he sits on a rock, gorged with food, with an 
unearthly appearance , his slouching form, his wet 
and vapid wings, dangling from his sides to catch 
the breeze, while his weird, haggard, widely-staring, 
emerald-green eyes, scowl about in all directions 
They devour an astonishing quantity of food, and 
if, in those localities wheie the sea is liable to much 
movement, a storm lasts for some days, they are to 
be found huddled together in their caves, peiishing 
with hunger 

The appearance of Cormorants, their ivild and 
desolate habitations, their habits and voracity, 
would seem to distance them from man, yet there 
are many mstanccs of their docility and afiection. 
They even become tioublesomely tame, and when 
pressed by hungei, lose all then gentleness One 
day a gentleman’s servant went to look at a pair, 
which had appeared to be perfectly domesticated 
during two years. Unfortunately, part of the man’s 
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In cry ^\n-s of red plmli, v.lncli, it is suppo'^cd, 
nttr'ictcd tlic ittontion of tlie birds, from its resem- 
blance to tbc rar\ In or and lipibt^- 'with ■\\liicb they 
^^Cle usuall) fed Conscqiicnllj , lb cy made *=11011 
a furious assault, tliat tbeir onncrins obliged to 
dnac tbem off ivitli a stick They fight v,itli bills, 
wings, and clans, at tbe same time, and scream 
frightfully They kill poultry, and cien dogs, 
when unprotected The fiblc peipctuated b^ Jtir 
Waterlon merits a place here “ The Cormorant 
wis once anool merchant, he entered into part- 
nership with the Bramble and tbo Bat, and they 
frembted a vessel -nitb nool Sbe struck on some 

O 

rocks and nent to tlic bottom Tins loss caused 
tlic fnm to become bankrupt Since that disaster 
the Bat skulks in his hiding-hole until tn ilight, in 
order that he may vavoid liis creditors, the Bramble 
seizes hold of every passing sheep, to make up his 
loss hy retaining part of its wool while the Cor- 
momnl is for cacr diving mto the naters of the 
deep, in hopes of discovering wlicrc his foundered 
vessel lies ’’ 

I believe that it is Mr Foitime nho thus do- 
senbes the manner in which the Chinese use these 
birds foi fishing ” Ten or twelve Cormorants arc 
put into a boat with one man, they at first standing 
perched on the sides, they arc then ordered out of 
the boat hy their master, and they scatter them- 
selves over the water to look for fish Their quick 
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eye soon tells them "nhere to dive, and the fish 
once caught in their sharply notched biUs, never 
escapes They nse to the surface, swim to their 
master, and aie pulled mto the boat, where they 
deposit their prey, and then remm to their labour 
If one gets hold of a fish too large for him to take 
to the boat, his companions come to his assistance 
If one gets lazy or playful, his master stnkes the 
water near him with a long bamboo, and speaks 
angrily, when the bird returns to his duty A 
small string is tied lound the throat of each, to 
prevent it from swallowing the fish winch it takes 
They will not fish in the summei months, but 
begin about October, and end m l\Iay 


TEIGATE BIEDS, OE MAJST-OF-WAE BIEDS 
( Tachypetes) 

The enormous length of wing, in proportion to the 
bodies of the Frigate Birds, enables them to fly 
immense distances from land They fiequently 
measure twelve feet from tip to tip, and principally 
inhabit tropical regions, where they devour flymg 
fishes, and impudently knock the Boobies ovei to 
seize upon their acquired prey Then plumage is 
beautiful, they close and open their tail veiy often 
while they are in the air, and frequent the same 
spot for many years, even a hundred They watch the 
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fisliermen m their vocations, and directly the gulls 
etc , have seemed a part of the prey, they pounce 
upon them 'mth such lightmng rapidity and force, 
that they jueld up their booty vnthout a struggle 
Fugate Birds are never known to repose, they 
cannot take flight except flora some projecting 
pinnacle or branch , and they are not adapted for 
a life on land Their feet are only partially 
webbed , their feathers are not of the same texture 
as those of aquatic birds, and they seem formed for 
eternal flight Besides these arrangements, they 
have a large pouch under the throat, which com- 
municates with the lungs, and light bones of their 
skeleton This, when filled, affords them a greater 
degree of buoyancy, and they float at will in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere, nsmg above the 
storms, and when hunger obliges them to descend, 
they^ empty their pouch, and come down. to the 
waves for food 


GANNETS, SOLAN GEESE, BOOBIES 
(^Suh) 

A VERT inquisitive-looking Boobie, used to put 
his head m at the stem-window of the cabm in 
which I hved, dunng my first journey to Africa, 
his head first on one side, and then on the other, 
as if listening to the conversation wnthin He 
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acconipaincd ns for scvci'al (103$, and nlicn he liad 
fed plcntifull}’’, lie perched upon the 3auds, and ivas 
rcpeatcdl}’^ caught b}’ tlic sailors Tlic}’- float upon 
the most tempestuous va\cs, like n cork, and to 
enable them to do so, ha\e great power of pulfliig 
themsehes out Viitli air Thc}’^ can cacn force an 
between their skin and then bod}', so tliat they are 
like a bladder As with tins buo3nnc}' the}' can- 
not di\e, the} dart upon their prey' with such force 
and rapidity, that any other bird would be stunned 
by the collision, or sufibcated by the a\atci 
going up Its nostrils The Gannet, however, has 
a sort of homy mask on the fiont of its head, and 
no nostrils 


SWANS {O/gniis) 

1 

The wiiole family of Ducks, of which Swans are a 
portion, arc distinguished by a large, wide beak, 
‘furnished w’lth a row of thin,* projecting and trans- 
versal plates Few are ignorant of the majestic 
appearance of Sw ans in water, and their awkwaid 
gait out of it, for they become extiemoly famihar, 
and live in frequented rivcm, and ponds situated 
in cities Wlien once settled in a piece of water, 
they seem to appropriate a portion to themselves, 
and novel suffer any other Swans to come near 
They are now leseiwed foi ornamental purposes, 
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except occasionally a Cygnet may be lolled for a 
feast, but in former times, tbey were eaten on 
grand occasions, civic fetes, and royal entertam- 
ments Hence there are many quaint leceipts for 
preparmg them, in vbicb wme and strong berbs 
make a considerable figure 

Laws were formerly estabbsbed, wbicli were 
strmgent upon those wbo invaded tlid" spot appro- 
priated to Swans, or wbo did them any injury, and 
bcences weie taken out for tbe appointment of 
Swan-berds 

Tbey are very fierce birds wben provoked, and 
figbt witb great courage, tbeir strong wings making 
them formidable enemies, as tbey can at any time 
break a man’s leg witb these weapons Tbe Black 
Swan of Australia is smaller than our "V^Tiite 
Swans, but is beautiful in shape, and has a bright 
led bill 

Tbe tame Swans, which we have m this coim- 
try, are descended from tbe wild ones of Europe, 
and tbe Black Sea, where a large trade is earned' 
on for their quills They always fly in long bnes, 
often at tbe rate of 100 miles in tbe hour, and feed 
in shallow water On tbe latter occasions, one is 
always kept on tbe watch for danger, be being 
relieved by another when be is obliged to 
feed, and if any danger appioacb, tbe sentmel gives 
notice by a cry, sounding like a bugle 

LIr St John says, “ that tbe ivild Swans are not 
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IS graceful ns tliose -wlucli linve been domesticated, 
blit luu fistei Tvbcn on land "• ■ 

Captain Blown thus describes a scene nliicli took 
jjlncc in tbe Eegent’s Park “ A gentleman who was 
M nlking there, was one afternoon attracted by an 
unusual noise in the uatei, which he ascertained to 
arise fi om a fin ions attack made by two "WHiite Su ans, 
on the solitary black one The allied couple pui- 
siied the biid with the gicatest ferocity, and one 
of them got his neck between his bill, and shook 
It violently The pooi Black Swan, with diffi- 
culty extricated himself fiom the inuidcious giasp, 
hurried on shore, tottered a few' paces from the 
water’s edge, and fell His death appealed to be 
attended wuth groat agony He stretched his neck 
into the au, and attempted to use fiom the 
gioundj and the struggle lasted five minutes 
His foes never left the water in pursuit, but con- 
tinued sailing up and dowm to the spot wdieicon 
their victim fell, with every feather on end, and 
apparently proud of their conquest " 

The same authoi tells us of a female Swan, 
wdio, while sitting, observed a fox sw imming to- 
wards her fiom the opposite shore. She instantly 
daitcd into the watci, and having kept him at 
bay foi a consideiablc time with her wings, at 
last succeeded in diowning him, after which she 
leturned to her nest in tiiumph 

Ml Brodeiip relates, that twenty-nine Swans 
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aliglited on an extensive reseivoir, belonging to 
Messrs Burton and Sons, Calico pnnters They 
■were shot at, and one so wounded in the ^vlng, 
that it was disabled All tbe herd abandoned it^ 
with the exception of one, which for hours flew 
about the spot, after the others had departed, in- 
cessantly uttenng its mournful cry This was on 
the 10th of December The effbitsmade by Mr 
Burton’s men, to secure the wounded bird, drove 
away her mate, and he was not seen agam till 
the 23rd of March, when he flew round the re- 
servoir in lofty circles, and descending to the 
female, took his station by her side He soon 
became famfliar with those around them, even 
more so than the other The pan seemed to be 
strongly attached to each other, and so completely 
reconciled to then situation, that it was hoped a 
brood of their young might be reared , but some 
strange dogs came to the reservoir and fiightened 
them, the male then took flight, and did not re- 
turn, and m September, the female, who was qmte 
restored, quitted the spot and was not seen agam 
Lord Braybrooke supplied the following anecdote 
to Air Yarrell, the scene of which was at Bishop’s 
Stortford A female Swan had seen some eighteen 
summers, had reared many broods, and was become 
familiar to the neighbours, who valued her highly 
Once, while she was sitting on four or five eggs, 
she was seen to be very busy, collecting weeds, 
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grasses, and otlier materials, to laise lier nest A 
farming man was ordered to take down half a load 
of lianlm, with which, she most industriously ele- 
vated her nest and eggs two feet and a half That 
very night theie came down a tremendous fall of 
rain, which flooded all the malt-kilns, and did 
great damage Man made no preparation, the bird 
did Her eggs weie above, and only just above, 
the water 


GEESE (Anser) 

The Goose, though not as handsome as the swan, 
IS by no means an ugly bird, and although it has a 
waddling gait, it is far less awkward than the 
swan in its movements Geese are generally 
leckoned foolish birds, which is a libel, foi they 
are very sagacious, and capable of great attachment 
I have read, but do not now recollect where, of a 
Goose which attached itself to its master, who was 
a fanner, watched for him, and when he left his 
house, accompanied him in all his rambles One 
day he was taken ill, and was for some time con- 
fined to his bed, the bird, by some means, knew 
the room in which he was, and sat on the grass 
looking up at the window of it, in the most dis- 
consolate mannei, and when he shewed himself, its 
joy was excessive It went with him to the market- 
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tovrn 'vt Eomc little distance, keeping up with liim 
I)}'- running and ll>ing, and -was never liappy but in 
his presence At last this excess of affection became 
troublesome, the farmer was bantered about the 
strange alliance, and, in a moment of ill humour, 
he ordered the poor Goose to be killed It is not 
surprising that he should never think again of his 
feathered follower, witliout sharp feelings of lemorse, 
which he nchly dcserv'cd to feel 

A very curious presentiment of approaching death 
IS related by a i^Ir Brew, of Ennis, who says, “ An 
old Goose tint had been sitting on her eggs for a 
fortnight, in a farmer’s kitchen, was perceived on a 
sudden to be taken violently ill Sbe soon after 
left the nest, and repaired to an outbousc, vvlicre 
there was a young Goose of the first ^enr, winch 
she brought with her into the kitchen The young 
one immediately scrambled into the old one’s nest, 
sat, hatched, and afterwards brought up the brood 
The old Goose, as soon ns the young one had taken 
her place, sat down by the side of the nest, and 
shortly after died As the joung Goose had never 
been m the habit of entering the kitchen before, I 
know of no way of accoimtrag for tins fact, than by 
supposing that the old one had some way of com- 
municating her thoughts and anxieties, which the 
other was perfectly able to understand ” 

The Warlike Goose of Paisley was so called from 
its love of soldiers, and by its walking like a sentinel 
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backwards and forwaids before the jail It bad 
amyed at Paisley wben the nver Cait bad over- 
flowed, no one knew from whence, and was secured 
in order to be eaten ; but it was so old, that it was 
thought useless to dress it its life, therefore, was 
spared, and it was lodged in the stable- yard of the 
Saracen’s Head Inn, passing flom one tenant to 
another, as a fixture upon the premises It was 
irresistibly attracted by a red. coat and musket, and 
listened eagerly to the roll of the dium, or the call 
of the bugle, it paced up and down with the sen- 
tmel, stopped when he stopped, and faced when he 
^faced, continuing night and day, without being 
seen to sleep, as long as a militaiy force was placed 
over the jail, and then continuing by itself for a 
considerable time after it was withdrawn It then 
attached itself to every serjeant or corporal that 
came mto the town, or a recruitmg party, wherever 
a knot of soldiers was to be seen, there was the 
Goose, apparently listening to their conversation It 
had other friends to whom it paid visits, and when 
soldiers were billeted, with a strange intelligence, 
it waddled to the door of the Chamberlain’s offiee, 
walked to and fro, and attached itself to hoise 
and foot, regulars and volunteers, and whoever 
wore a military uniform, received its attention, 
following them like their shadow It also selected 
for fhends some of the subordinate officers of justice, 
preferring those who were conspicuous for size. 
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The last ycai of its life it became nearly blind, and 
Icnotty excrescences upon its legs, with broken 
toes, rendered it lame, but it continued its peculiar 
habits to the last, and died, with a slight flutter of 
its wings, in its own stable-yard It was regretted 
by the whole town , and its age was computed to be 
nearly a hundred years 

The rearing of Geese is a most lucrative employ- 
ment, only equalled by that of sheep, for not only 
are vast numbers brought to table, but all their 
feathers are useful Goose-liver pic is a luxury 
better known on the Continent than in England 
Those of Alsace are reckoned the best, and the< 
Geese which supply them are crammed in a peculiar 
manner, in order to inciease the size, and improve 
the flavour of this organ 


DUCKS (Anas) 

There is no part of the world in which these birds 
are not to be found, each species having those 
habits which best adapt it to the country in winch 
it dwells Some of them have very exquisite 
plumage, the colours of which are varied shades of 
blue, green, and brown, mixed with white, and 
the males are more beautiful than the females 
They chiefly lay their eggs upon rocks, but some 
few roost in tiees They are easily tamed, and 
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Ikir St John thus speiksof some Sheldrakes, which 
were domesticated on his premises 'WHicu they 
asked for food, they patted the ground -with then 
feet in an impatient and rapid mannei, as they do 
■when wild, to make the worms come out of the 
earth, the} were very bold and fearless, ate any- 
thing, and fed from the hand They weie extremely 
pugnacious, and became masters of the poultry-yard 
Wild Sheldrakes lay their eggs m old rabbit 
holes, several feet under ground The male bird 
stands and struts on some hillock till low water, 
when the female leaves her eggs for a little while, 
and after flirting together for a short-time, they fly 
away to the sen shore for food On ictumiug, the 
female flies round the hole several times, to see that 
nothing IS amiss They both have a quick, smart 
step, much less waddling than that of other Ducks 
Our tame species comes from the JIallard, and they 
ncvei lose their prcfeience for marshy places and 
bogs, and tlicy will leave the clean, fiesh ponds, 
and frequent the dirtiest pools and guttei's with 
delight ]\Ir Saul gives an instance of sagacity 
nearly in the following tciins — “ I have now a 
fine Duck which was hatched under a Ilcn, there 
being seven young ones produced at tlio time 
When these Ducks wcic about ten days old, five of 
them were taken away Horn beneath the Hen by 
the rats, during the night time, the rats sucking 
them to death, and leaving the body peifcct My 
Duck, winch escaped this danger, now alarms all 

Q 
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the Other Ducks and the fowls, in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, as soon as lats appear in the 
building in which they are confined, whethei at be 
in the night, or the morning I was awakened by this 
Duck about midnight, and. as I apprehended, the 
rata were making on attack I got up immediately, 
went to the building, and found the Ducks un- 
injured I then returned to bed, supposing the 
rats had letreated To my surpnse, next morning, 
I found that ten jmung Ducks had been taken 
from beneath a Hen, and sucked to death, at a very 
slioit distance from where the oldei Ddck was 
sitting On this account I got a young rat dog, 
and kept it in the building, and when the rats ap- 
proach, the Duck will rouse the dog from sleep, and 
as soon as the dog staits up, the Duck resettles her- 
self” Itmust be remarked, thatDucks return thecom- 
phraent, and swallow rats when they can get them 

The soft plumage on the breast of the Eider 
Duck, IS -too well known to need descnption here 
It is chiefly collected in Iceland, and taken to the 
north of Germany, but might be easily procured 
in this coimtry, foi these birds frequent the northern 
parts of Great Britam 

An mterestmg proof of the aflfection which 
Ducks shew towards each other, is given by 
Dr Stanley “ A pair of Muscovy Ducks were 
landed at Holyhead firom a Liverpool vessel, re- 
turning from the coast of Africa Tlie male was 
conveyed to a gentleman’s house, and put wifli 
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otlier Ducks, towards whom lie evinced the utmost 
indifference he evidently pined foi the loss of his 
mate, hut she was brought after a time, and let 
loose, he did not at first see her, hut when, on 
turning his head, he caught a glimpse of her, he 
rushed towards her with a joy which was quite 
affecting hlothmg after that would induce him to 
quit her, he laid his beak upon lieis, nestled his 
head under her wing, and often gazed at her with 
the greatest dehght ” 

The Chinese, who are the most skilfiil managers 
of poultry in the world, pay peculiar attention to 
Ducks, and often hatch them in ovens 

I cannot close this part of my woik ivithout 
mentioning a remarkable faculty possessed by some 
birds, to which my attention was first drawn by the 
following passage, in a number of that excellent 
periodical, “ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal " On 
listening to the notes of some songster in a tiee, 
with tolerably thick foliage, the sound seems to 
come, sometimes from the summit of the extreme 
branch on the right, sometimes from the midst of 
that on the left, now from the highest twigs, and 
again from the central shade, all the while that the 
bird has not shifted its original position In illus- 
tration of this, the following anecdotes are recorded 
by a contnbutor to Newman’s Monthly ]\Iagazme 
of Natural Histoiy “"While walking one day 
along the banks of the Tweed, and while resting in 
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tlie shade, I Tvas attracted by the note of a hlagpie, 
just above my head I wondered that the wary 
hud had suffered me to approach so near it, and 
very noiselessly, I tried to discover the distance of 
my chattenng neighbour The voice danced about 
like a WiU-o’-the-Wisp, Twas now here, nov 
there, one moment on the top of a fir, the next in 
the thick of an elm * I strained my eye's, and got 
a crick in the neck, but never a glimpse of liim of 
the lustrous green, black and white I believe I 
spent ten minutes in vainly seeking so detect him, 
and I determined at last to ascertain whether or not 
It was ahlagpie, that had undergone metamorphosis, 
and a bird was now a vo% et pr&terea mktl I threw a 
stone, not at the place whence the sound seemed last 
to issue, but at one of them , my mysterious fnend 
took the hint, he disclosed himself, and departed 
“ On another occasion, about the same time, I was 
walking along a road, on the left of which was a 
wheat-field, and at the bottom of the field a pond, 
which I knew to be tenanted bj' divers moor-hens 
About fifty yards above the gate, out of the road 
into the fields, and three hundred yards from the 
pond, I heard the note or cry of the moor-hen , I 
was convinced the bird was withm twenty or thirty 
jards of me, or rather, it never entered my mind 
that it was not I therefore went quietly and 
cautiously to the gate, and thought I should most 
likely be able to see the bird, supposing it was 
likely to be movmg towards the pond On reaching 
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tlie gate, the sound seemed to come fiom a point 
twenty yaids lower down the field I waited some 
minutes, still it came fiom this same point I 
moved on, it kept apparently at about the same 
distance before me, i^hen I stopped, it stopped too, 
I mean, it seemed to come during each halt from 
one and the same spot, about twenty yaids in ad- 
vance of me "When, at length, I got to the pond, 
theie was the bird moving about at its leisure, 
croaking away in the same measured manner, as it 
had been doing for the last twenty minutes, and 
not appearing at aU conscious that its unmusical 
note had anything in it capable of inter esting even a 
wandering naturalist The bud was at the pond 
unquestionably, when I first heard it, and I suppose 
had never moved ten yards fi om it all the wlide I 
had been hstening and ivatclung, and yet at first, 
as at every successive period, I could have swoin 
that it was within thirty yards of me Kow, I 
have no theory to offei on this matter I state the 
simple facts, and I dare say, a hundred other 
observers can confiim them, if they do not think 
the task too trifling I think that birds can pro- 
duce some such effects at wi/l, but I also suspect 
that some of these may be, or must be, accounted 
for on other grounds than the mere volition of the 
bird that produces them We could add many 
similar experiences, and believe that certain birds 
do possess such a power, which they occasionally 
use for the purpose of misleading their enemies 
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thougli in many instances they appear to indulge 
in It for mere amusement On the other handj it 
must be home in mmd, that our senses, and espe- 
cially that of heanng, are liable to innumerable 
deceptions, caused by echoes, obstructions to the 
direct progress of the sound, and, above all, from 
the fact, that the ear reqmres a certain amount of 
expenmentmg before it can decide exactly as to 
the position from which any new or unfamihar 
sounds may proceed” — From ]\Ir R Q Couch’s 
paper in the Zoologist, as quoted in Chambers's 
Edinburgh Journal 

Mr Brodenp calls the Grasshopper Warbler, 
{Sylvia LocusteUa) '‘that extraordinary ventrilo- 
quist,” whose whisper, according to White, seems 
to be close by, though at an hundred yards distance , 
and when close at your ear, is scarcely any louder 
than when a great way off And, to end the 
examples which have come before me, is the 
cunous sound uttered by the male Pinnated Grouse 
of North America, which amounts to a species of 
ventriloquism At the time of sending forth this 
cry, the legion of the tliroat of the bird is sensibly 
inflated and swelled On a still morning it may 
be heard for three or four miles, some say even 
flve or SIX, and when it is close to the hearer, 
appears to be a mile or two distant 
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I NOW pass fiom the most aerated, the most vi- 
goious beings in creation, to those which commence 
the scale of a comparatively sluggish existence, 
equally adapted, however, to the places which they 
hold in the animal kingdom Then heart is so 
formed, that it only sends a portion of then blood 
into their lungs to receive atmosphenc an, and th6 
rest returns to the body without this lefreshmg 
process In consequence of such an arrangement, 
their blood is cold, their muscular strength inferioi 
to that of birds and beasts, and although they at 
times leap vigorously, run swiftly, and exert a 
crushing power with their muscles, their habits are 
idle and slothful, their digestion is slow, they 
chiefly crawl and swim, and their sensitiveness to 
touch IS consideiably blunted In countnes which 
have a cold winter season, they generally pass it 
in a state of lethargy They vary much in form, 
both internally and externally, some aie subject to 
changes which entirely alter their habits and ap- 
pearance, some have teeth, others have not, some 
of them are dangerous to other ammal life, some 
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are perfectly harmless , some kill by means of tire 
deadly venom which they secrete, some destroy by 
mere force, some come into the world enclosed in 
eggs, and some are hatched witliin the mother’s 
body 

Such is the outhne of their general characters, 
and m particularising then individual attributes, 
I first take the 


CEOCODILES {Crocodilm) 

The enormous creatures of this name, which in- 
habit the rivers of Africa and India, are perhaps 
the most formidable of all the reptiles which destroy 
by force Their numerous and sharp teeth, then 
wily disposition, added to their size and strength, 
cause them to be feared and avoided, and yet they 
were sacred animals m ancient Egypt 

A di oil circumstance took place in a merchant’s 
store, at Bathurst, on the river Gambia, while I 
was there, and which created laughter throughout 
the colony A fiiend in England had requested this 
merchant to send him some Crocodile’s eggs, and 
they were accordingly packed in sand, and the 
barrel which contained them stowed away m the 
warehouse, till a vessel should sail and take them 
in charge Some time after, as the owner of the 
premises and one of his servants were ainanging 
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some other p'lck^gcs, t}ie\ heard a tapj)ing noise 
which V.T.S nupccountahic, and which proceeded 
from one comer lliey suspended tlicir operitions 
'’nd h'toned, and the natuc servants, who 'irc\cr\ 
Euporslitiou'^ at fir=t refused to seek fiirtlicr Tlie 
merchant, how e^er insisted pcrcniptonh and iiiin- 
self set the example and 0“^ they moted the 
packages, the cask m which tlie Crocodile’s ogg'= 
had been placed became expo'ed, and no soonei 
was It freed from tbe snpenneumbent weight, than 
out flew* the heading, and seieial dark creatures 
emerged from the «and Away rushed the iinti\cs, 
in the full hchef tint demons had been iclcascd, 
leaving their master to their mcicy, who very pni- 
dently killed all the }oung Crocodiles ns they 
issued from thCir confinement, wlicrc thev had 
been batched They abound in tbe nbo\c iner, 
and w'c frequently saw persons wlio Ind lo^t an nnn, 
or been otherw ise manned by them , happy to hnA e 
c'caped with life iNIy readers will probably recol- 
lect, that !Mungo Park’s man ca\cd himself from 
one by attacking it about the C}cs, and I oflcn 
licard of this being the best means of defence 
On one occasion, a party of us were obliged to 
cross a creek which opened into the iivci, and as 
our horses w'cre to swim after the canoe, we dared 
not trust them in tbe watci, until scvcial guns liad 
been fired to frighten the Crocodiles, winch were 
basking on tbe sand-banks on cacli side On hear- 
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ing tins noise, accompanied bj loud sliouts, they 
lazily rose and slunk off to their holes They 
weie of an immense size at the salt (brackish) ponds 
neai Cape Coast Castle, and soon after my arrival 
there, I "was not a httle astonished to see eleven 
men bung a dead one upon their heads into the 
spur of the castle It -was, at least, fifteen feet 
long, and convinced me of the mcoirectness of 
many representations of them, in works where they 
ought to have been correct There stdl exists a 
conventional mode of pouitraying them, with ser- 
pentine tails of considerable length , whereas such 
action is impossible with the true Ciocodile, fiom 
the size and stiffness of the scales, and fiom the 
thickness and want of length in this appendage 
They can make a ivide curve with it, simultaneously 
with the body , they can raise it, and they constantly 
lash the watei into foam, by moving it furiously 
from side to side, but they have no possibility of 
twisting it about like a snake 

Two partially tamed Crocodiles were kept in a 
pond at Dix Cove, on the North Western Coast of 
Afiica, by the priests, who, dressed in white gar- 
ments, constantly fed them with white fowls as 
commanded by the fetish, according to their 
account No sooner therefore, did the Croco- 
diles see anything white approach the pond, than 
they immediately issued forth m expectation of 
their accustomed food An English gentleman 
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and lady, v,lio landed at Dix Cove on their 
way to Cape Coast, being desirous of seeing 
the Crocodiles, took their way to the pond, each 
clad 111 white As soon as they approached, the 
reptiles eagerly rushed out to meet them, 'and the 
strangers rushed back, if the truth be told, the 
gentleman pushed past the lady and left her to her 
fate, but she was rescued by the pnests, who, 
advanced with the oflfenng, and for whom, in com- 
mon piudence, the parties ought to have waited 
In Eastern Africa, Crocodiles are harpooned, 
and vhen they feel themselves wounded, they 
struggle furiously, so that it is dangerous for the 
boat, or canoe, to remain near them, but there is a 
much more dangerous mode of destioying them, 
which is dmngundei them, and cutting them in 
the parts where alone they are vulnerable They, 
however, have their fnendly attendants to warn 
them of danger, as Mr Curzon tells us in the 
following words — 

“ I saw a long way off, a large Crocodile, from 
twelve to fifteen feet long, lying asleep under a per- 
pendicular bank about ten feet high, on the margin 
of the nver I stopped the boat at some distance, 
and noting the place as well as I could, I took a 
circuit inland, and came down cautiously to the 
top of the bank, where, with a heavy nfle, I made 
sure of ray ugly game I had already cut his head 
off m imagination, and was considering whether it 
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slioiild be stuffed "witb its mouth open or shut I 
peeped over the bank, there he ivas, -within ten 
feet of the sight of the rifle I was on the point of 
firing at his eye, when I observed that he was 
attended by a bird called a Zic-Zac It is of the 
Plover species, of a greyish colour, and as large as 
a small pigeon The bird was walking up and 
down, close to the Crocodile’s nose, I suppose I 
moved, for it suddenly saw me, and instead of flying 
away, as any respectable bird would have done, he 
jumped up about a foot from the giound, screamed 
‘ Zic-Zac, Zic-Zao,’ "with all the powers of its voice, 
and dashed himself against the Crocodile’s face two 
or three times The great beast started up, and 
immediately spymg his danger, made a jump into 
the air, and dashing into the water with a splash 
which covered me with mud, he dived mto the 
nver and disappeared The Zic-Zac, to my in- 
creased admiration, proud, apparently, of havmg 
saved his fiiend, remained walking up and down, 
uttermg his cry, as I thought, -with an exulting 
voice, and standmg every now and then on the 
tips of his toes in a conceited manner, which made 
me justly angry with his impertmence ” — Visits to 
the Monasteries of the Levant, by the Hon Robert 
Curzon 

The glands of Crocodiles secrete musk, which is 
much prized m the East, as a peifume for the 
hair, when mixed -with ointment 
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Ciocodilcs arc evticmely voiacious, and cat all 
they can get of animal nature, gcncially lotting it 
groi\ putiid before they commence feeding on it 
It IS supposed, that they cannot swallow it under 
water 

Tlie lieutenant of a war-hiig, in ivhich I once 
sailed, had a young Ciocodile, which he lainly 
tiled to tame, it was not more than a foot long, 
and Its teeth were already formidable It put itself 
into a fury when it saw itself in the large siher 
hunting natch of its mastci, and seizing it between 
its teeth, left their marks upon the case, in the 
shape of deep indentations 

The tremendous animal which infests the river 
Ganges, is another species of Ciocodile, called the 
Gawal, and is tlie largest, sometimes measunng 
tneuty-live feet All Ciocodiles have about thirty 
teeth, m an iiregulai row, on each side, and as 
fast as these fall, they aie supplied by new ones, 
equally sharp and powerful, the mouth opens fui- 
ther back than the hinder part of the skull, and 
the expression of the head is always that of fierce- 
ness, for, as they have no bps, even when their 
mouth IS closed, they look as if they were giin- 
nmg and about to bite, the sudden closing of the 
jaws sounds like the shutting of a gate There, is, 
however, something grand about their expression, 
and they are much finer and handsomer animals, 
than the ugly, stupid-looking Hippopotamus, which 
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IS often found in the same rivers They sometimes 
lay as many as a hundred eggs, which, unlike 
those of other reptiles, have a very hard, shining, 
and brittle shell, they are about the size of those 
laid a goose, hut are longer in shape Their 
flesh is eaten by some, but others have a dislike 
to the strong taste of musk which peivades it The 
noise which they chiefly make, is a wailing ciy, 
and recent travellers assert, that they are to be 
found in the West Indies 


ALLIGATORS 

We meet with Alligators, or Caimans, m both 
Americas, they are smaller than Crocodiles, and 
have more slender proportions They live in /resh 
water, seldom venturing into that which is even 
brackish, and congregate in numbers They con- 
sume vast quantities of fish, which they are said to 
attract by their musky smell Report also says, 
that they prefer the flesh of the negro to any other 
food, but as this is not often to be had, they are 
not otherwise particular They hide what they 
cannot eat, and like it best when putnd 1 heir 
cry is said to resemble the roarmg of a bull Tliey 
aie much moie active than Crocodiles, and yet 
they do not seem to be as much dreaded, for they 
are frequently hunted in the most daring manner. 
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The ston told h} iMr Wnterfon, of riding on the 
Inck of an Allitralor wlntli Ind 'i liook m its 
month, and iins dmercred ashore 1111110 lie iias monn- 
ted, and held its two fore pairs oicr it= back like a 
bridle, Irts ippearcd to man} as a probleinatuAl 
liisiory, niuliMth nii recollections of Crocodile'^, 
and ini ignorance of the gentleman’s chnneter, 
J inc among the 'coptieal My 'isit to Walton 
Hall, lioMoier, nliere 1 saw hotli the rider and Ins 
steed, remoicd every ‘^hadoii of doubt, and 1 felt 
ashamed of nij incredulity 

In times of great drought. Alligators have been 
known to lie torpid under the soil, and tlie story 
of the Indian iiho unconsciou^l} erected his lint 
01 or the body of one of them, and only became 
acquainted ii ith the fact by the rci ival of the 
animal, and the tottering of liis habitation, lias 
often been related as a proof They abound in 
hundreds m the marshy forests of Ceninal America, 
and the thick, dark slime of these places, ccems to 
he a fitting abode for reptiles of so formidable a 
character It is said that tliey will not attack a 
naked man m the vatcr, proiidcd that ho con- 
stantly remains in motion Tlie females hnac the 
credit of taking more care of their young than 
others of their ebsc, for lliey lead them to the Avater 
as soon as they are out of the shell, and even befoie 
they arc hatched they never go far fiom them 
Vultures, hoy ever, devour a great matiyq tlie 
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male Alligators do tlie same, and to these devouring 
enemies may be added fishes and turtles 

I here copy a passage from Mr Audubon’s 
graphic description of an Alligatoi hunt “ In the 
immediate neighbomhood of Bayou Sal ah, on the 
hliESissipi, are extensive shallows, lakes, and moiasses , 
they are yeaily oveiflowed by the dieadful floods 
of that river, and supplied with myiiads of fishes of 
many kinds Thither, in the early part of the 
autumn, when the heat of a southern sun has 
evaporated much of the water, the squatter, the 
hunter, the planter, all go in search of spoit Ihe 
lakes then are about two feet deep, havmg a fine 
sandy bottom The long, nairow, Indian canoe 
kept to hunt these lakes, and taken into tliem 
dunng the fieshet, is soon launched , and the party 
seated in the bottom, is paddled, or poled, m search 
of water game Then, on a sudden, hundreds of 
Alligators are seen dispersed all over the lake, their 
head and aU the upper part of then body floating 
like a log, and in many instances so lesemblmg 
one, that it lequires to be accustomed to see them, 
to know the distinction MiUions of the large 
wood-ibis are seen wading through the water, 
muddling it up, and striking deadly blows with 
their bills on the fish therein Here are hordes of 
blue herons, the sand-hill crane rises with hoarse 
note, the snake birds are perched here and there 
on the dead timber of the trees, the cormorants are 
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fisliing, buzzards and carrion crows exhibit a 
mourning tiain, patiently waiting foi tbc water to 
diy, and leave food foi tliem, and far in tlie 
horizon, the eagle overtates a devoted wood-duck, 
singled fiom the crowded Hocks that have been 
bred theie It is then that you sec and heai the 
Alligator at his work, each lake has a spot deeper 
than the rest, rendered so by these animals, who 
work at it, and always situated at the lower end of 
the lake, near the connecting bayous, which, as 
drainers, pass through all these lakes, and discharge 
sometimes many miles below where the water has 
made its entrance above, thereby ensurmg them- 
selves water, as long as any ivill lemain This is 
called by the hunters the Alhgatoi’s hole You 
see them there lying close together The fish, that 
are already dymg by thousands, through the in- 
sufferable heat and stench of the watei, and the 
wounds of the different winged eneimes constantly 
m pursuit of them, resort to the Alligator’s hole to 
receive refreshment, with a hope of finding security 
also, and follow down the little current, flowing 
through the connectmg sluices, but no ' foi, as the 
water recedes in the lake, they are here confined 
The Alligators thrash them, and devour them when- 
ever they feel hungry, while the ibis destroys all 
that make towards the shore 

“By looking attentively on this spot, you plainly 
see the tails of the Alligators moving to and fro, 

R 
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spksliing, and now and then, when missing a fish, 
throwing it up in the air The hunter marks one 
of the eyes of the kigcst Alligators, and as the hair 
trigger is touched, the Alligator dies Should the 
hall strike one inch astray from the eye, the animal 
flounces, rolls over and over, heating furiously 
about him with his tail, fiighteiiiiig all his com- 
panions,' who sink immediately, whilst the fishes, 
like blades of burnished metal, leap in all diiections 
out of the water, so terrified are they at this 
uproar Another and another receives the shot in 
the eye and expires, yet those that do not feel the 
fatal bullet, pay no attention to the death of their 
companions, till the hiintei approaches very close, 
when they hide themselves for a few moments, by 
sinking backwards ” 

Of their ferocity, hlr Waterton gives a proof m 
his Wanderings, he says, “ One Sunday evening, 
some years ago, as I was walking with Don Felipe 
de Ynciarte, governoi of Augiistura, on the bank 
of Oroonque, ‘ Stop heie a minute or two, Don 
Cailos,’ said he to me, ‘ while I recount a sad 
accident One fine evening last year, as the 
people of Augustura were sauntering up and down 
here, in the Alameda, I was withm twenty yards 
of this place, when I saw a laige Cayman rush out 
of the river, seize a man, and carry him down, 
before any one had power to assist him The 
screams of the poor fellow were temble, as the 
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Cayman was limning off with him, he plunged 
into the nver with his piey, we mstantly lost sight 
of him, and never saw or heard him moie ’ ” 

I gladly quote the following instance of affection 
in an Alligator, fiom Ih. Jesse’s pages, who says 
that he can vouch for its veracity , and it is quite 
refreshing in the history of reptiles, to find any- 
thing that does not hrmg flesh instances of murder 
and rapacity — “ A person who superintended some 
works for the Ameiican government, caught a 
young AUigatoi in a swamp This ammal he made 
so perfectly tame, that it followed him about the 
house like a dog, scramhhng up the stairs after him, 
and shewing much affection and docility Its greatest 
favourite, however, was a cat, and the friendship 
was mutual When the cat i\ as reposmg herself 
before the fire (at New York) the Alhgator would 
lay himself down, place his head upon the cat, and 
m this attitude go to sleep If the cat were absent, 
the Alligator was lestless, but he always appeared 
happy when the cat was neai him "The only 
instance in which he showed any ferocity was, in 
attackmg a fox, which was tied up in the yard 
Probably, however, the fox resented some playful 
advances which the other had made, and tins called 
forth the angei of the Alhgator In attacking the 
fox, he did not make use of his mouth, but beat 
him, with so much seventy with his tail, that, had 
not the cham which confined him broken, he would 
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probably have killed liim Tbe Alligator was fed 
on raw flesh, and sometimes with milk, foi wbicli 
be showed great fondness In cold weather he was 
shut up in a box, with wool in it , but having been 
forgotten one fiosty night, he was found dead in 
the morning ” I cannot forbear to add, it was a 
gieat mercy that such a pet died without committmg 
any serious injury 

I believe it is Mi Bj'am who has supplied me 
with the following “ Alligators are veiy good 
eating, especially the tail, and are so frightened at 
the sight of a Jaguar, that they are paralysed, and 
suffei him to bite off their tail Alligators lay eggs 
in a pile of leaves three feet high, like a hay-cock 
The Alhgatois, about the throat and lowei sides of 
the neck, are soft, and may be thrust through with 
a spear or sword They stun any large, 

swimming animal, by a blow with then tail, and 
drag then prey to the bottom , they always think 
themselves secure when in the water A native 
Indian one day caught an Alligator in shallow 
water, with a lasso attached to the pommel of his 
saddle, he had long washed to kiU him, as he had 
devoured so many of his cattle, he rode off, hoping 
to drag him out of the water, but he was stionger 
than the horse, which he pulled into the river, and 
then swam away The man tried to save the lasso, 
but his hunting sword was too blunt, then he got 
at a knife, with which he severed the thong, but 
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never, lie said, did n man Lave such a journey, 
pulled 01 er large stones and locks, through deep 
natei and deep mud, and expecting eveiy minute 
to come to a deep fall He thus escaped, hut i\as 
determined to destroy his enemy, lie cuv him "With 
a part of the lasso round his neck, like a necklace, 
he then loaded Ins gun i\ ith two halls, and tied a 
hovling dog to a tiee close hy, -with a stiing round 
his leg, he hid himself helnnd the tioe and pulled 
the dog’s leg to set him howling In a short time 
the Alligator lifted his head above the water, the 
dog howled still more, the Alligator, after looking 
round to see if all were clear, came up the hank to 
sei^e him, and then the native filed into his eye 
and killed him instantly, and, said lie, * I slept 
soundly that night, and gave the cur dog a good 
supper ’ ” 

I have met ivith the ensuing passages in the 
couise of my read’ugs, hut cannot now tell to whom 
I am indehted for the information 

“Alligators aic timid animals, if a peisoii will 
place himself m safety and imitate the cry of a dog, 
they w ill rush in a body to the spot, and thus leave 
'the water clear for liis companions It is supposed 
the cry imitates that of then young ones, and that 
they have not any piefeience for dog’s flesh. The 
females feed their children with food masticated 
and disgorged hy themselves Four gentlemen, 
in Spanish Haiti, were spoiling, and divided in 
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searcli of ^ame, trusting to tte firing of tlieir 
fowling-pieces to teU their whereabouts A pnest, 
who was one of the partjj was alone missing in the 
evening, when they were about to return home 
IMo one had heard his gun during the day, they 
looked for him, and at last found bun seated in a 
tree, where he had been obliged to take refuge 
from an Alligator, whicli had pursued lum, leaping 
after him, crooking its back bke a cat After he 
liad gained the tree, the animal crouched in the 
thicket close by, and he dared not come down till 
bis companions arrived and frightened it away, as 
be was convinced it was waiting for bis descent ” 

“An Alligator was kept in Oxford-street by a 
woman, in an open wasbing-tub, and sbe fed bim 
by opening bis jaws and chucking in sprats, etc 
He was qmte domesticated, and liked to be fondled 
"^Tien tbe weather was cold, the water was kept at 
a tepid temperature, and several times during the 
day, be would leave his tub and bask before tbe 
fire ” 

A Cayman was surpnsed bngenng m a pond 
after a night’s plunder of ducks and duckbngs, he 
was shot at, wounded, and rose out of tbe pond, be 
then went towards a morass, when an African 
seated himself astride on bis back, snatched up his 
fore-paws, and held them doubled up He was 
thus thrown upon his snout, but be could not stir 
half a yard from the spot, so be made a sort of 
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ciKuldi' molion riio y\(n(’iin I f'j»l 1)}‘! mat, niul 
I'ocurcd lutri dll tlic /miii wa'i uloadL'd, and lio 
(hot f)irou/di tlio hnuii'-an iidv<‘iidii<‘ lonuulnit 
fiimdar to tliiil of ,Mi, Wat<'Jtoii, and ovfvU jiiorc 
dan /'I roil',' 


MONITORS 

'J JH Lj/aida iii<* mhidntunta of both lif iniHjdirroH 
of the world, and an* covord with Uthiuidar 
('(>a 1 f'<i, dialnhiilcd in inif'K oi handa, on the hail' 
and (lidcH Hoim* ol ihfin mo of a Im'f'i ai/c; ihoir 
tongia )H /h 'ihy, and thoyhavi (he powi rordaituif' 
j( out (0 a ronaidoiahlo li nglh, and lh<*ii‘ (oih liavo 
flawa SoiiK livoon land, and iitliein in wall r, and 
till’ tiif'L fioni (hr it (noiinoini ‘ii/e, incd in Joinici 
dini'H to ho (id on loi (hoioddci, ihiii (ada ate 
round, and thoy will devour any(hin|' wdndi limy 
ran oven 01)10 

Soudnin Afnoa alUndii voiy laij'o ajiioiinonti of 
the ((Tio<i)iial Monitoi ; and J)j‘, AIkI Smith anya, 
“ Jl i/i nsnally nut with in jodey jai oijiioofi, oi mi 
low, (tony IdIIh, and wdion umpiin-d, (looka omi(cal» 
mont in tin dnnloiof (hofmniii, or in tlmiriognlar 
oavitjc'i of till laltoi • and when any |iio)( ciiona 
( vi)<L upon (he Hiiiliioe of (ho lockfi oi atonoa, it 
clafi]ii' them no fiimly with it') Iooh, (hat it hioomia 
a (a"k of no imall diflieulty to dinlodjfi it, oven 
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though it can he easil}' reached Undei such cir- 
cumstances, the strength of no one man is able 
to •withdraw a full-grown indindual, and I have 
seen two persons required to pull a specimen out of 
a position it had attained, even -with the assistance 
of a rope fixed in front of its hinder legs llie 
moment it was dislodged, it flew with fury at its 
enemies, who, by flight only, saved themselves 
from bemg bitten After it was killed, it was dis- 
covered that the points of all the nails had been 
broken previously, or at the moment it lost its hold 
It feeds upon frogs, crabs, and small quadrupeds, 
and from its partiahty to the tivo former, it is often 
found among rocks near to springs oi ninmng 
streams, which fact having been observed by the 
natives, has led them to legard it as sacred, and not 
to be injured without danger of drought ” 

Tlie Sauve-gardes are a species which inhabit 
•tropical Amenca, and live in woods and fields, and 
are said to make burrows in sandy tracts, and he in 
'them dunng the -winter "RTien pursued they will 
take to the water, and one species is asserted, by 
D’Azara, to walk at the bottom, and to fight with 
great courage Its flesh is much esteemed, and 
rings, made of its skin, are said to heal cutaneous 
disorders, and prevent paralysis All eat fruit, 
insects, serpent’s eggs, and honey Accordmg to 
D’Azara, they attack hives of bees, by rushing 
upon them at intervals, and knocking them -with 
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tlieir tail, by ^\liicli mein« (Ihac tlic bcc? out, 
and take pnssc<=tion of then lionc}' Mctsi's 
Dunienl and Bibron founrl only tbc rcinnin'^ of 
insects m those nbicb tbt) distcclod 

I do not knov of \%bat specie'’ it but *i 
Monitor -was brought on board the vessel in ^vbicb 
I Msited tbc Isles <le Los A natnc uoinan bad 
gi\cn it to one of tbc men -ubo served in the boat; 
It was just killed, and die made sign'- for bun to 
eat It I n.as compbincntcd In ibe pi c’cntution of 
It to mjsclf I boneier declined it; for 1 n.asnt 
tint time bornficd at the ulca of citing Lirnrds; 
tbc men then liad it cooked for tbcnnelvc®, and 
finding it cNcellcnt, entreated mo to t isto I did 
not repent of my cotnpbance, for I found it like 
the most delicate ebieken One 'pccics of S iu\c- 
gnrde is said to wnm men of tbc approach ol cro- 
codile®, from nlneb belief it demos its name, tbc 
means it emplojs are, linking and wbistlnig. 
Aquatic klonitors bear tbc same reputation, but 
many look upon tins assort ion .as a popular error. 
These natcr-mointers cat fislic®, tmtoiscs, other 
Lizaids, bird’s egg®, and small quadrupeds, for 
which they lie in wait on the banks ol thou linbita* 
tions, and avlnch they pull into the water The 
tlngli bone of a sbeep.w as dneovered m tbc stomacli 
of one of them 
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LIZARDS (Lacerta) 

The multitudes of Lizards ■which inhabit most parts 
of the world, and in some instances, I may say, 
beautify the land of their hulh with their hnlliant 
colours, their flashing gleams of tinted light, and the 
rapidity of their graceful movements, form them 
into by far the most mteresting portion of leptile 
creation I for some months lived lu a house 
where I could see one of the outworks of the castle 
at Cape Coast, which was appi opriated to the fuel 
used within It was a great resort of Lizards, and 
I derived much amusement from watchiujj them 
I have since visited the finest collections of natural 
history, and read descriptions of these reptiles, and 
am convinced that we are far fiom knowing all the 
species which this one country affords Some, 
larger than the rest, were distinguished by having 
sober-coloured bodies of a leaden hue , but on their 
heads, large and blight, orange-colouied crests 
One day as I was sitting by myself in the verandah 
of the school-house built on a neighbouimg hill, I 
saw two of these cieatuies pop their heads out from 
a hole at one end, a slight noise made me turn my 
head the other way, and there, in an opposite diiec- 
tion, were two more of the same species I sat 
perfectly still, and one party cautiously approached 
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tlie other, then ensued a scampenng and fiohcking 
•which was highly amusing, tliey making no cere- 
mony -with me, but rushing past and ei me, as if 
I could not be an enemy, the heavier tiead of my 
companion, however, to my regret, drove them 
away 

It is not necessary here to dwell upon the cha- 
racters which divide Lizards into vaiious groups, 
all of which depend on their tongue, the number 
of their toes, etc , etc , but I proceed to the vaiious 
portions as they afford subject for remark 


TRUE LIZARDS 

These are the prettiest of the whole family, and 
to them belong the only two which inhabit our 
own country, the Viviparous, and the Sand Lizard 
The first, as its name denotes, brings foith its 
young in a living condition, and may be often 
seen basking in the sun, on heaths, and sandy 
banks, and rushing on the least alaim to their 
holes These, as well as some others of foreign 
countries, have such brittle tails, that the least 
touch makes them fall off, and as long as tails are 
necessary, it is happy for-tliem that nature has given 
them the power of reproducing their lost membei. 
A superabundance of this power, however, lias 
occasionally some awkwaid results, for if the 
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accident inerely crack tlic tail on one side, a new tail 
will sometimes spring from the ciack, and thus 
give them two at a time On a certain road in 
iladeira, it was observed, that all the Lizards were 
without tails , and the circumstance was accounted 
for by its being the favourite resort of the midship- 
men who landed for a day^s pleasure from the 
different ships of war which touched at the island, 
and a part of that pleasuie consisted in knocking 
off the lizard’s tails 

Dr Drummond, in his “First Steps to Anatomy,” 
says, that, being on the sea-shore at Palo Bay, in 
Sardinia, he observed a large Lizard running for 
shelter under a heap of stones He was just in 
time to seize it by the end of the tail, but suddenly 
the resistance made by the animal to his attempt to 
drag It from its hiding-place ceased, and he gave 
it up for lost, but he as suddenly liad cause for 
alarm himself, on seemg what appeared to be a 
small snake, leaping with great agility about his 
feet, and springing as high as his knee He instantly 
started out of its way, and watched it at a lespectfid 
distance, w hen he found that it was the tail of the 
animal, which he had not been aware could so 
easily separate from the body 

Of the 1 ery few reptiles to be found m Ireland, 
are the Lacerta Agilis and our common Eft, which 
exist in the north, so defying the assertion, that 
there are none in that country A cuiaous super- 
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stition IS current among tlie peasantry conceniing 
tlie latter, •winch is, that it has a piopensity to 
jump do-nm then tluoats, make a lodging in then 
stomachs, and multiply theie in the most fright- 
ful manner Tlie only cure is to find a stieam 
running dnectly south, and to lean over it with the 
mouth open, when the Lizards will come out, one 
hy one, and plunge into the watei. 


DRAGONS (Thn/s) 

Some Lizards letain the old and fabulous name of 
Dragons, and then appeaiance justifies tlie appel- 
lation, for they have wngs, and some have crests, 
but the former meiely sustain them in their enor- 
mous leaps, and do not enable them to fly, which 
I believe Dragons weic always supposed to do 
For exemphfications of the gieat winged Dragons 
of heraldic and other fables, we must seek among 
the fossil lemains of our own island, which shew at 
least a foundation for stones which have come 
fiom we know not where, oi by whom propagated 
In form, the Lizards of Australia appeal to be 
the modem cousins of ancient monsters, particulaily 
that one which has what is called a fhll, or tippet 
This IS an appendage covered with scales of diffeient 
sizes, scalloped at the edges, supported by carti- 
laginous spines, and can be raised or depressed at 
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pleasure It begins at the back of the head, ex- 
tends along the sides of the neck, and comes as far 
as the chest When not standing upiight, it hes 
in plaits upon the shoulders ^ 


IGUANIAKS (Jgamtans) 

The thick and notched tongue of this family 
throws them mto a separate group fiom the Lizards 
proper Some have teeth, otheis have not, all 
have a dewlap, oi fold of skm which stretches under 
the head and neck, so that it looks hke a pouch 
They are vegetable feeders, and their common name 
in the West Indies is Guana They are sometimes 
five feet long, and the green Iguana, or Venus of 
the natives, is said to yield the best dish -which 
epicures could bring to a feast, it is not, however, 
reckoned wholesome The eggs are also good 
eatmg, have a soft outer covering, and the yolk 
never bods hard Sir Robert Schomburgk tells us, 
that he has seen hundreds taken in a very short 
time from the sand-banks of the Essequibo in 
Guiana Unless attacked, they will not bite, but 
if annoyed, they are extremely fierce 

IMr Gosse gives a curious proof of the power of 
sound upon this Lizard He made a noose of small 
twme, fastened it to the end of a switch, and went 
* Chlamydosaurus Kmgu 
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gently towards one of tliem, wlnstling a In'^ely tunc 
This so fascinated it, that it allowed the noose to 
be passed over its head, and itself to be caught As 
long as the whistbng continued, it was very quiet, 
but when the sound ceased, it became veiy savage, 
bit at ever}^ thing within its reach, its gieen colour 
became blackish, and it at last changed to a bluish 
black, nitli darker bands upon the body, brownish 
black upon the tail, and the only tiace left of its 
ongmal colour was about the eyes It fiercely 
seized a piece of linen, and would not let it go for 
liouis When put into a cage, it darted wildly 
about, and tued to bite every thing it could lay 
hold of At night it became green, and the changes 
were very rapid After foui week’s confinement, 
it changed its skin, and died in the opeiation 

A fnghtful species is found in Austraha, called 
the ^Moloch horridus, which is so coveied with scales 
of diffeient foims, so bristling with spines of 
various sizes when the animal draws an into its 
body, and is so patchy with dull colours, that it 
exceeds all other Lizards in ugliness and singularity 
of appearance 

The Basilisk of Guiana, which has a hood sup- 
ported by cartilage, belongs to this family 

!Mr Bell gives the following account of one of 
the smallest of the Iguanas “ Some j^eais since,” 
says tins eminent naturalist, “ I had in my posses- 
sion two hving specimens of the beautiful httle 
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gieen Anolis of tlic West Indies, a lizard, about 
tbe size of our own smallest species I was in tbe 
habit of feeding them with flies and other insects, 
and having one day placed in the cage uith them a 
very large garden spider, {Epeira diadema) one of 
the hzards darted at it, but seized it only by the 
leg The spider instantly ran round and round 
the creature’s mouth, weaving a very thick web 
round both jaws, and then gave it a seveie bite m 
the lip, just as this species of spider usually does 
Avith any large insect which it has taken The 
lizard was greatly distressed, and I removed the 
spider and rubbed off the web, the confinement of 
winch appeared to give it great annoyance, but in 
a few days it died, though previously in as perfect 
health as its companion, rvhich lived for a long time 
afterwards ” 


GECKOS 

These are heavy-lookmg lizards, of sombre colour, 
and when they have any claws, they are retractile, 
like those of cats They live m all the tomd 
countnes of the globe, have green, stanng eyes, 
very bnttle tails, and aie said to be phosphorescent 
at night They change their ski.i, which operation 
IS often very annoying to them, for the shreds are 
apt to hang about them for days Tlie under 
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surface of tlieir toes is so formed, that they are able to 
chmh, not only vertical substances, but those ivliich 
are inverted, such as ceihngs, in the manner of 
flies They piesent one gieat singularity, -winch 
was discovered by M Dumdnl, the mside of their 
wide gullet is strongly coloured, sometimes -with 
bright orange, oi yellow, and at others with a rich 
black They make a smacking sort of noise^ such as 
that by which horses are urged to greater speed 
Their usual movements arc slow, and they wiU 
wait patiently for hours, watching for msects at the 
mouth of a hole, but they come forth at night with 
more activity, searching for prey Report attributes 
to them the power of communicating poison to 
whatever they may touchy but there, is no certam 
information on this subject They are vciy rare 
in Europe 

A very small species of Gecko used to come 
every evenmg, from some crevice m the vail of one 
of the rooms at Annamaboo, m which fortress I 
lived for several months It always appeared at 
the same hour, was always alone, always took the 
left-hand side of the window, and vanished m a 
hole underneath it Ko one ever saw it go back^ 
and it was therefore concluded, that it returned by 
some other way Its punctuahty first attracted me, 
and I fed it with pieces of fruit, at first placed at 
the end of a stick for fear of alaimmg it, but it at 
last ate out of my hand, and if my offermg were 

s 
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not forthcoming, lingered on its vray for the 
accustomed morsels 

A droll occurrence took place during my stay at 
this outpost, affording m so desolate a place ten- 
fold amusement The governor’s and the officer’s 
quarters "were on opposite sides of the spur, and one 
day, a large scorpion was seen in the surgeon’s 
dispensary, it was seaiched for, hut in vain, for it 
had disappeared among the bottles, the bottles 
were removed, and vitli them a few insects and 
centipedes, hut the scorpion never came to light 
During the same day 1 had visited the store-rooms 
of the fort, with the captain of the guard, and he, 
on entering, laid the heavy key of the door upon 
the head of a cask On going out he, without 
looking, reached out his hand to take it up, but I 
as suddenly dashed it away, for instead of the key, 
he was going to lay hold of an enormous centipede, 
about a foot long, so that our minds dwelt on 
reptiles, as it were, the whole day That same 
night, after the governor and his little staff had 
taken tea, we all separated for the night The 
fort gates were locked, and the keys placed under 
the governor’s pillow, no sound was heard, except 
now and then the cry of the Hyama, the “All’s well” 
of the sentinels, as they paced up and down the 
ramparts , and the lashing of the heavy surf of that 
shore Suddenly some cries for help issued fiom the 
officer’s quarters I opened my window which 
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looked on to them, saw a disturbance, and an instant 
after, discerned the governor’s messenger, sent to 
know wliat was the inattci I caught the scivant 
on his return, and when I enquired the icason of 
the hustle, the negio said, “ Capitain, him find 
Ecorjnon,” and hurst into a laugh Glad to find it 
ivas nothing noise, I went to bed, and the next 
morning at breakfast the mystery was explained 
The aboie gentleman, foi the sake of coolness, had 
moved his bed under the wmdow, and a h/ard had 
crawled into it, he laid himself down, put out his 
candle, and soon fell asleep It was not long, 
however, before the li/ard awakened him by crawl- 
ing over his skin, and in the first moment of 
surprise he naturally thought it was the missing 
scorpion, and called most lustily to his neighboui, 
the doctor, for help He was much laughed at, 
but I thought him pcrlcctly justified in Ins alaim 
The Gecko, of Cairo, is said to crawl over food, 
and cause it to give leprosy to those who eat of it 
The croaking lizard of Jamaica is a Gecko, and 
makes a noise rescmbhng that which is pioduced 
by drawing a stick across a comb Its skin is so 
loose, that it will tear like wetted brown paper 
Its tail comes off so easily, that it frequently loses 
it by the violent contortions in which it indulges. 
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CAMELEONS {Camceleo) 

When residing in Africa I tried to tame some of 
the Cameleons brouglit to me, but I was not success- 
ful, they would not eat from my hand, and had 
they not frequently darted then long tongues out, 
imbued with glutinous fluid, to catch insects, invi- 
sible to me, I should have said that they did not 
eat at all They all died after five oi six weeks’ 
trial, and the same happened to a much largei 
Cameleon from the river Gaboon They weie 
sluggish and heavy in then movements, and veiy 
disagreeahle-lookmg animals, with their skm- 
covered eyes (one of which will lemain motionless 
while the other is moving about), their thick head 
and tin oat, and thm body They frequently puff" 
themselves out with an by drawing it into their 
lungs, which has perhaps given rise to the assertion 
that they feed on air Their power of changing 
colour has, I think, been much exaggeiated 
hlme became green and yellow, assumed lighter 
and brighter hues, but I could not see the bright 
blue or red substances on which I put them, re- 
flected m their skins Physiologists attribute the 
change which does take place, to the laige portion 
of air which enters below the skin, and which is 
vaiiously distiibuted, accordmg to the state of the 
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animal. I cannot help tliinhing that they vary 
according to their locality Mr Hassclqiiist’s oh- 
servations seem to agiee with mine, but his Came- 
leon was at times marked with laige spots, yellow 
and green, and as soon as it turned yellow, “it 
contracted itself, and appeared empty and lean ” Mk 
D’ObsonTille asserts, that the onginal colour is 
green, the shades of which vary, and that when 
free, and in health, it assumes gradations of brown, 
red, 01 light giey, when well-fed and in the open 
air, if provoked, it becomes a blue-gieen, but when 
feeble, or deprived of free air, the pievailing tint is 
yellow-green If suriounded and teased by a 
number of insects thrown upon it, or if one of its 
own species comes near, it exhibits all thiee tints 
of gieen If dying, especially of hunger, yellow 
first predominates, and when dead, it is the colour 
of dead leaves Dr Milne Edwards is said to have 
settled the question , but his writings on the subject 
are too elaborate, and too long foi nisei tion here 
In the Magazine of Natural History is an account 
of two, which Mr Slight icceived from Spam, and 
which he kept for several months, in a wicker 
basket, m a bow- window They slept for a consi- 

derable portion of the day, on a projecting ridge of 
the wickei-woik When the sun shone, they 
flattened themselves in order to receive a greater 
portion of its heat, and they were like mine in 
Africa, of a greenish stone colour If distuibed, 
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they contracted their abdomen, expanded their 
ribs, and became instantly dark-green, or indigo- 
green Sometimes only one side changed colour 
The eyes were very bright, and turned in every 
direction, with rapid jerks Mr Shght put cock- 
roaches into a tin vessel^ and one of the Cameleons 
on the edge, with its head over the bnm After 
going round part of the vessel it distended its 
throat pouch, stretched out its body, rested on its 
fore legs, and darted out its tongue with such force 
that it made the vessel ring It caught the insect 
in the trumpet-shaped extremity of the tongue, 
and retracting it like lightning, tlie prey was soon 
masticated and swallowed It would take tlirce or 
four cockroaches, and not feed again for three or 
four days Both slept with their tails fiimly curled 
round one of the small divisions of the wicker- 
work, and when seen by candle-light, were of a 
pale, ashy, blue colour, oi a spectral blue They 
were lost several times, and were always found m 
the folds of a chintz curtain, and never upon its blue 
lining. 


SERPENTS {Anffms) 

These reptiles better deserve their name than 
many others of their class, for they have not any 
legs, and seldom possess ei en the vestiges of limbs 
in the shape of hidden, rudimentary bones During 
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the -v^hole of their life they are formulaWc enemies, 
not nnlj to man but other Jivmg creatines, and 
some, perhaps the greater, proportion of human 
beings, regal d them a\ith the mo‘=t unconquerable 
aa ei Sion, undiminishcd by the beaut} of then colour, 
or tlie gracefulness of their movements, both of 
which attractions many of them possess in a most 
eminent degree I^ly own feelings of fear ana dis- 
like had been instilled into me from my birth, and 
encouraged fiom childhood to inaturcr age, so that 
It Mas not vithout honor that I contemplated fre- 
quent contact nith them in a tropical climate, and 
I aenture thus to enlarge upon my iiidnidual ex- 
perience, that I may be of sci vice to those who 
ma} be siinilarl} constituted, and have the s imc occa- 
sion to struggle against such an all-cngrossmg alaim. 
llie first experiment which I made was at Elinina, 
the pi'incipal Dutch settlement on the Gold Coast, 
when, as I was walking in the vicinity of the towm, 
a deadly scipciit rushed across iny feet, I stood, as 
It were, tian^ifixcd to the spot, but the first shock 
over, I was surprised to find myself safe, and fiom 
that moment took courage I nevci could ariive 
at such pci fcction ns to make pets of them , as some 
haa 0 done , but I no longer view ed then pi obablc 
appioach as one of tlie worst evils of life I have 
met them coming up the steps of iiu'- house, and 
assisted in then capluic, and knowing of their 
existence in the hole of a w’all, have piefeircd 
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darting past that hole when they drew their heads 
in, lather than take a more circuitous loute to the 
kitchen or cook-house, always separated from the 
dwelling-house, and itself no unfrequent resort of 
such animals I have seen huge ones coiled up fast 
asleep, and took no more trouble to avoid them 
than to walk softly past, that they might not be 
awakened These adventures are nothing to the 
encounters 1 shall have to relate a little further on, 
and are merely mentioned to shew how the human 
mmd, if we suffer it to do so, will accommodate 
itself to every-day occurrences Wliether, on re- 
turning to such countries, I should have all to do 
over again I do not know, but I suspect this might 
be the case, from the creepmg disgust with which 
I see them at the Zoological Gardens 

The Slow, or Bhnd Worm of England, is per- 
fectly harmless, and ivell knoivn, its teeth are very 
small, and when attacked, it is so frightened, and 
becomes so stiff, that it -will easily break to pieces 
In the same genus is one which is so brittle as to 
be named the Glass Serpent, and may with the least 
touch be divided into many pieces I suspect it is 
to this division I may refer one which caused some 
sensation at Cape Coast while I was living there 
A report was spread, that the large tank, on which 
the inhabitants of the castle solely depended for 
them supply of water, was mfested by an enormous 
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serpent, and not only "was the idea of dnnking the 
■water, repugnant, hut many declared the "water 
would be poisoned The governor determined to 
have the tank examined, although he was told, that 
the serpent was so fierce, it would kill any one who 
would dare to approach it, that it was some great 
fetish (false god) , and that no one would venture 
to approach the tank any more It was impossible 
to convince those who believed this, by any reason- 
able means, so sendmg for his head cook, named 
Yahndee, who was a celebrated snake-killer, the 
governor offered him a handsome reward, if he 
would capture the ammal Yahndee shook his 
head, and muttered something about the fetish, 
upon which the governor offered him a present for 
the fetish This altered the case, and, the pnests 
and their deity propitiated, Yahndee opened the 
tank , and the enormous serpent turned out to be 
about a foot and a half long, and he was going to 
seize it near the head, when he suddenly recoded 
with horror, and declared he could not touch it 
On being questioned, he said it had two heads, and 
thus was not only doubly poisonous, but if he seized 
It near one head, the other would turn up and bite 
him A glass of rum on the spot, and more pro- 
mised when the feat was performed, reanimated 
Yahndee’s courage he wrapped a cloth round his 
naked arm, and brought the reputed monster out 
in triumph A closer examination proved, that, 
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instead of tiro heads, there was, in common parlance, 
no head at all, both extremities being alike, with 
the exception of a small onfice and a closing lalve 
at one of the ends It was never dissected, but was 
put into spirits, and was presented by Mr Bowdich 
to the Bntish Museum 

BOAS {Boa) 

These formidable creatures, the terror of every 
place which they inhabit, are exclusively denizens 
of the new world Their jaws are not fastened 
together, so that they are able to dilate them to 
the extent which the stretching of their v erj’- elastic 
skin will permit They are brown in colour, oc- 
casionally mixed with pale yellow and w bite, and are 
beautifully marked with irregular spots and stripes 
They swallow dogs, deer and goats , some say 
even oxen, and men when they can get them They 
entirely crush their prey in their strong, muscular 
folds, cover them n ith their saliva, and then swallow 
them by degrees , so that they are often found 
ljung with only part of their prey inside, and the 
rest hanging out of their mouth In this state, and 
when digesting it, they may be easily destroyed, 
for they are unable to move The follomng 
adventure of Captam Stedman, I presume to have 
been with a Boa — 

“ Something dark, and movmg m the bush, was 
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discovered to be a large snake, and Captain Stcdman 
detcnnined to shoot it He loaded bis gun with 
ball-cartridge, Ins man David (a ncgio) cut a patb 
with a bill-liook, and a marine followed %\itli three 
more loaded fnclocks Ihc negro exclaimed, Me 
see snakee,” and there lay the animal, lollcd up, 
under fallen lea\es and rubbish, and so v\ell covered, 
that it was some time hcfoic they could perceive its 
liead, with its foiLcd tongue and biiglit eyes, uhick 
seemed to emit ‘sparks of fire Ecsting his gun on 
a branch, Captain Stcdman fired, hut missing the 
head, the ball vent through the hod}, when the 
animal struck round vith such astonishing force, as 
to cut assay all the undersvood around him, with 
the facility of a scythe mowing grass, and by 
flouncing his tail, caused the mud and dirt to fly 
over the heads of the party to a considerable dis- 
tance Tliey svere by no means torpid spectators, 
but took to their heels, and crosvdcd into the canoe 
David inticated his master to renew the charge, 
a'^sunng him that the snake ssould be quiet in a 
fesv minutes, and was neither able nor inclined to 
pursue him, and proved his belief in tins by w alking 
before him, till be should be ready to flic ” 

“The snake vs as again quiet, and a little lemoved 
from Ins former station, but Ixis bead, as before, 
was quietly lying out among the faflen leaves, 
moH«, and lotten bark Again did Captain Stedman 
fire, and again svas he unsuccessful, and the snake. 
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sliglitly wounded, sent up a cloud of dust and dnt 
which made them retreat again to the canoe He 
wished to give up the exploit, but David begged 
permission to kill the snake himself, so both dis- 
chaiged their guns at once, and the smke W'as shot 
through the head Though mortally wounded, 
the animal still continued to wiitlie so much, tint 
it was dangcious to approach him Band, how- 
ever, made a running noose in a rope, tlirew^ it over 
the reptile’s head, and all united their strength to 
draw him to the canoe, where he was fastened to 
the stern, and towed along Being still alive, he 
swam like an eel, w’ns twenty -two feet and some 
inches long, and'as thick as a boy of twelve years 
old 

“The snake was taken ashore to be skinned, and 
David having climbed a tree with the end of the 
rope in his mouth, passed it over a strong bough, 
and he, and the other negroes, hoisted up the 
snake, and suspended it from the tree David, 
with a sharp knife bctw'een Ins teeth, left the tree 
and clung fast to the snake, which was still twisting 
about, and ripping him up, stripped off the skin as 
he descended Besides the skin, four gallons of oil 
were collected, and perhaps as much more wasted 
This was made ovei to the hospital, it being con- 
sidered an excellent remedy for bruises The 
negroes cut the flesh in slices for eating, declaring 
It was vciy good and wholesome He had a broad. 
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flat head, a double row of teetb, was coveicd all 
over with scales, some about the size of a sbillmg, 
and under the body, near the tail^ be was armed 
wntb two claws, like cock’s spuis” These arc 
vestiges of legs, and enable Boas to cling better to 
the branches of tiees, whence they spring upon 
then prey 

The next anecdote is taken fiom the Edmlwyh 
Literary Gazette An ofiicci lesiding with a 
friend in British Guiana, employed himself chiefly 
in shooting and fishing in a neighbouiing iivei 
One sultiy day, tired with unsuccessful spoit, he 
threw his lines, and chew his canoe to the river's 
edge, for the purpose of refreshing himself in the 
nater Having done so, he stretched himself, half 
dressed, on the benches of his canoe, with lus gun 
at Ins head, loaded foi a shot, if a chance should 
occur In this position he fell asleep, “I know 
not how long I may have slept,” he continues, 
“ but I was roused fiom iny slumbci by a cuiious 
sensation, as if some anmial were licking my foot 
In that state of half stupor, felt immediately after 
waking from sleep, I cast my eyes downwaid, and 
never, to my dying day, shall I forget the thrill of 
horror that passed through my frame, on perceiving 
the neck and head of a monstrous serpent, covering 
my foot with saliva, preparatory, as immediately 
flashed upon my mind, to commencing the pioccss 
of swallowing me I had faced death m many 
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shapes — on tlie ocean — in the battle-field — hut 
never till that moment had I conceived he could 
approach me in a guise so teriible For a moment, 
and but a moment, I was fascinated But lecollec- 
tion of my fate soon came to my aid, and I quickly 
v?ithdrevf my foot from the monster, vfhich v?as all 
the ivliile gazing upon me with its basilisk eyes, 
and at the same instant I instinctively grasped 
my gun, which was lying loaded beside me 

“ The leptile, appaiently distuibed by my motion, 
fl conceive it had previously, from my inertness, 
taken me for a dead carcase,) drew its head below 
the level of the canoe I had just sufficient time 
to raise myself half up, pointing the muzzle of my 
piece in the direction of the serpent, when its neck 
and head again appeared, moving backwards and 
forwards, as if in search of the object it had lost 
The muzzle of my gun was within a yard or two 
of it, my finger was on the tugger, I fired, and it 
received the shot in its head Rearing up part of 
its body into the air mth a horrible hiss, which 
made my blood run cold — and by its contoitions, 
displaying to my sight great part of its enormous 
bulk, which had hitherto escaped my notice — it 
seemed ready to throw itself upon me, and to 
embrace me in its monstrous coils Dropping my 
gun, by a single stroke of the paddles I made the 
canoe shoot up the stream out of his reach Just 
as I was escaping, I could observe that the shot 
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had taken effect, for blood was beginning to diop 
from Its head But the wound appeared lather to 
have enraged than subdued it Unfoitunatclj, all 
my shot was expended, otherwise I would most 
certainly, at a respectful distance, have given it 
another salutation of the same kind as I liad just 
bestowed " 

The officer returned as quickly as possible to his 
firiend's house, and related what had happened, and 
it was then determined that the adventnie should 
be finished, and he, his friend, a confidential black 
servant, and two others started, taking every pie- 
caution, as these snakes, when wounded, are per- 
fectly fuiious Two of the servants had clubs, and 
the third a bill-hook They glided fast down the 
stream, the blood of the animal upon the reeds 
where the encounter had taken place, proved that 
it had received no slight wound Opposite to these 
a passage had been formed, wide enough for a man 
to enter The arms were inspected, and they 
listened in vain for a sound, the negio with the 
bill-hook cleared the way, and after proceeding 
about thirty yards, he gave notice that they were 
close upon the animal The head was invisible, 
but they could see that the monster was partly 
coiled up, and partly stretched out Disturbed and 
rrritated by their approach, rt appeared about to 
assail them They caught a glimpse of its head, and 
the gentlemen fired, the creature fell, hissing and 
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loUmg itself into a vancty of contortions, wliicli 
made it still dangerous to approach it Thon 
Cresar (the negro) motioning to them not to fire 
again, forced a ■way through the reeds on one side, 
and making a circuit, went before it, and liit it a 
violent blow, which completely stunned it, and a 
few repetitions of which, gave them the victory. 
It was nearly forty feet in length, and of pro- 
poitionate thickness Others existed which were of 
far greater size, but none have, of late years been 
found, of such monstrous proportions 

A singular circumstance took place in the island 
of St Vmcent, inasmuch as it was the appearance 
of an immense seipent, discovered by some work- 
men, and which had not been Icnown to exist m 
that, or any of the other West India islands, except 
Jamaica It attacked the man who fiist saw it, 
and after some time was killed -with tliree bullets 
in the head It was a Boa, measured more than 
thirteen feet, and was nearly three feet in circum- 
ference It was supposed to have swum irom the 
main land 

Mr Byam relates, “that an Englishman and 
Indian, travelhng together through a thick forest, 
heard a noise like the cry of a child m great pam 
Pulhng out their pistols, and tying up their horses, 
they proceeded to the spot, and there saw a Boa 
crushmg a young roebuck with short horns It 
had wound itself t-wice round its prey, just behmd 
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the shoulders, one coil l3'iiig on the other to increase 
the weight, and its teeth fastened on the back of 
the deei’s head Tlie tail was tivistcd twice lound 
a young tree, dose by It ns too liusy to observe 
the stiangeis, and the Englishman wished to attack 
it, and save the deer, but the Indian walked off 
aery gcntlj’, and made signs to him to follow 
AA^ieu they regained then hoiscs, the Indian said 
It w'ould have been madness to have fought w'lth 
the irritated animal, and they went then way 
This was seven in the morning, and they maiked’ 
the spot by notching the tiecs At foui in the 
afternoon, they again passed that ivay, and found 
the Boa l^nng straight upon the ground, one of 
the horns of the roebuck sticking out of a comer of 
the mouth, and the other looking as if it w'ould 
perfoiatc the snake’s neck, the tail was still coiled 
round tlie tree, and the middle of the body looked 
hke a nine gallon cask A few blows of the hunt- 
ing sw ord about the tail finished the monstei , hut 
when attacked, it tiicd to throw up the deer It 
measured six paces ” 

There is a stoiy related of a young gentleman, 
who saw a Parroquet enter a hole, and thmking it 
was her nest, inserted his band to take her young, 
or herself He felt something very soft, but sup- 
posed it to he the unfledged hirds He, however, 
thought It would be prudent to ascertain the truth, 
and putting in a stick, opened the hole so wide, 

T 
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that lie could see an enormous yellow Boa, its 
mouth fringed with the feathers of the Parroquet, 
which it had just devouied It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, that he daited down the tree, and ran 
away as fast as possible 

“ The largest snake known at Para, in South 
America, of late years, was twenty-two feet in 
length,” says Mr Edwaides “ He was captured 
upon Fernando’s Island, near the city, by the 
negroes, with a lasso, as he lay upon the shore, 
basking in the sun He had long infested the es- 
tate, carrying off, one time with another, about 
forty pigs Even aftei being captured, and dragged 
a long way to the house, he coiled his tail around 
a too curious pig, and would have made him the 
forty-first, had not the exertions of the blacks 
forced him to let go his hold 


PYTHONS {Python) 

These may be called the Boas of the Old "World, 
for we are more accustomed to hear of Boas as a 
general term, than the snakes which bear the name 
at the head of this division 

In one instance, however, they have gone beyond 
the precincts of the ancient portion of the globe, 
for they are the large snakes of Austraha ffhe 
Anaconda of Ceylon, about which such marvellous 
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talcs arc told, and tlic licro of a lnglilj wrought 
=tor^, written b} M G Lcwj«, is the Pulion, and 
man}^ of jn} reader' may recollect n liorror-'-tnking 
pirtnrc of one b} Daniel, which cne eloped n poor 
La'car. avho had fallen asleep in ft boat during the 
absence of his companions, nnd winch has been 
engraved so often They fortunately armed in 
time to chop its tail, and by breaking its spine, to 
rescue him liefore he was caishcd to death, 

Mr Rrodcnp 'ay', and !Mr Green has confinned 
It, " that the Pythons and Boas brcattic freely, 
cien when their throats arc as clo'cly filled as if 
the) avere sluficd serpent'; and tin® i® by 
means of ina®clos, which bring the breithing ap- 
paratus even bc)ond the lower jaw " A German 
WTiltr gi\e' an account of ft Pjthon which swal- 
lowed ft Buffalo three times its own ihickncss 
“ It laid wait for it by the edge of a pool, and 
seized it as it was going to dnnk lie heard the 
bones craek every time it gaae a coil round it, 
and It' struggles and bellow mgs were terrible; 
but the serpent did not let go its hold till the 
the body was one shapeless mass, it then cohered 
it with Its slimy saliva, nnd, extending its body, 
began to swallovr it at the smallest end 

Governor Ah:on, who resided thirty-seven jears 
in North Western Afnen, nnd chiefly in the Eng- 
lish fort at Whidali, on the leeward coast, told 
Mr JM'Eeod of some desperate struggles between 
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these snakes and wild beasts, and also sinallei 
cattle, in wbicb the former were always victo- 
rious A negro belonging to Mr Absou, bad been 
seized round tbe tbigb by one of tbe monsters, 
but tbe snake, when throwing itself lound him, 
also included a tree, and as tbe compression was 
thus modified, be was able, with a large knife be 
bad about him, to cut deep gashes in tbe neck 
and throat of tbe snake, which killed it, and freed 
himself He, bowevei, never recovered tbe use of 
tbe leg which bad been squeezed, and also torn by 
its teeth 

Tbe Tiger Python is more beautifully marked 
than any of tbe others, its back has a series of 
dark blown spots ivitb a black margin, and of a 
foim approaching to square 

A very remaikable fact has been recently dis- 
covered, which is, that the Pythons hatch their 
eggs One sent over by that excellent naturalist and 
travellei, M Kuhl, whose eaily death was a loss to 
science and to all who knew him, was placed in the 
Jardin des Plantes, and she collected her fifteen 
eggs together, coiled herself round them in the 
shape of a spiral cone, her head at the top, the 
eggs lying withm The temperature of the snake 
was increased during the time, and she ate nothing, 
but drank greedily, dunng fifty-six days Directly 
they ivere born, she left them to themselves, though 
she had never quitted them during the above 
penod . 
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The toclmical name thus used, includes the seipent 
^vhlch ahvays accompanies the statues of Esculapuis, 
and our common field-snake, a\hich is perfectly 
harmless It cats hirds, mice, lizards, and fiogs, 
the latter of which it draws into its mouth by the 
hind-legs; and as the jaws only act alternately, 
they swallow their prey giadually, the fiog being 
abve the whole time, and remaining so, and squeak- 
ing after it has entered the body of the icptilc 
Should the snake, lionevei, conieniently. happen 
to yawn a few minutes after, which it often does 
after eating, the frog contnves to pop out again 


RATTLESNAKES (G otnhis) 

We now come to the most deadly Serpents of the 
western world, which have seveial scaly pieces at 
the end of their tail, and so render it the shape 
of a funnel These pieces are so loosely fitted into 
each other that they rattle when the serpent 
cranls or shakos its tail, which noise gives warning 
of their appioach, and IS not meant as a fncndly 
hint for man to get out of their way, as I have 
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seen atasseited A new scale is added to tlie rattle 
every time tlie Serpent changes its skin Rattle- 
snakes are inucli averse to make the first attack, 
which IS foitunate, consideimg the powerful effect 
of their venom, and they may thus be easily 
avoided, they feed on birds, squinels, and small 
animals , and the story of fascination is more seriously 
attributed to them than to others, but it aiises, 
most piobably, from the alarm which the victims 
are undei at then approach, and thus become an 
easy prey As to their powei of attractmg small 
creatures round them, this is attributed to the habit 
which many possess, and especially birds, of com- 
bining in numbeis against a common enemy 
Captam Stedman tells us that a Mr Francis 
Howe, of Philadelphia, “ was ridmg out one morn- 
ing to visit a friend, when his horse refused to go 
forwaid, being temfied at a large Rattlesnake 
which lay across the road Mr Rowe, bemg a 
believer m the supposed power of fascination pro- 
duced by the snake, alighted, to lead the animal 
round it, but during that time, the snake having 
coiled itself up, sounded the lattle, and stared him 
so full in the face, and with such fire in its e3’'es, 
that the cold sweat bioke out upon him, thus, 
whilst he durst neither retreat nor advance, he 
imagmed himself gradually rivetted to the spot 
However, reason lemamed , and lesolution'gettmg 
the better of alarm, he suddenly approached the 
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reptile, and witli one stroke of Ins cudgel knocked 
out its brains ” 

Sir Eobeit Scliombmgk thus gives us an account 
of the symptoms of a man of Ins party in Guiana, 
Tvlio was bitten by one of these formidable creatures, 
and of the means employed foi bis recovery “ He 
was brought in senseless, I ordeied tlie wound, 
wbicb was ovei tlie artery of the log, to be sucked 
alternately by two powerful men, and well rubbed 
with salt and sweet oil, wliicb weie also given 
internally, and a ligatuie fixed tightly above the 
wound When he recoveied his speech, he com- 
plained of acute pain, not only in the wounded 
part, but likewise in his side, under the arms, faint- 
ness of sight, and giddiness His pulse was small 
and irregulai , and I feared much foi his life, when 
he fell into a new stupor, and threw up blood from 
his stomach I then gave him a dose of castor oil, 
and covered him with blankets, to produce peispira- 
tion, which, after an hour was copiously effected, 
and his pains became less acute. He told us, while 
fishing at the brook, the snake had bitten him in 
two places He had once before met with a like 
misfortune, and said he had been saved by a 
cupful of human milk Tins was accordingly 
procured for him We did our best to piomote 
perspiration, and continued to rub the n ounded part 
with sweet oil The leg was not much swollen ; 
but his eyes were bloodshot, and it was evident 
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that Ills sight was affected His limbs lemamed 
rigid, and he complained much of giddiness till 
night On tlie third morning, he nas so much 
better that I determined to leave him to the care of 
his relatives " 

The following is an example of faniihaiity with 
a Rattlesnake, which to some will appear almost 
incredible — “M Halos, a Frenchman, nhile in 
North Carolina, attempted to piocme some Rattle- 
snakes for the purpose of malang up a collection 
Some of his obsei rations and experiments induced 
him to believe in the possibility of taming this 
poisonous leptile He made a tual, and completely 
succeeded By what process he pei formed this was 
not known He piobably availed himself of the 
powei which a contiol over the appetite of the 
animal gave him, he spoke much himself of the 
chaims of music He kept two Rattlesnakes The 
male was foui feet eight inches long, and had eight 
rattles to his tail, thus proving him to be nine years 
old, and he had been four years in his possession 
The female was much smaller , had only five rattles, 
and had been with him for tivo years and nine 
months So gieat was their docility, that he would 
take them up after speaking some idle jargon to 
them, and, stroking them down then backs as if 
they weie ropes, he would make them ciawl upon 
lus breast and face, caress and kiss him, coil round 
his neck, and while one of them was thus hanging 
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roimd him, he tpouIcI take up the othci and ex- 
hibit it ” 

This lemmds me of a fiiend of my oivn, wlio 
kept some suakes in a box in his hed-xoom, and 
fiequcntly, before he rose, took them into his bed 
to play with them Bis daiightei suffeicd them to 
form a necklace round her throat, and a giidlc 
round her waist 

The Araencan Journal of Science tells us of a 
young man, who met mth a large Eattlesnake, and 
instead of killing it with his laige cart- whip, as he 
could easily have done, amused himself by pro- 
voking it, and gently plying the whip lound its 
body The initated reptile made repeated and 
vigoious leaps towards its toimentoi, coming ncaiei 
to him at c\ciy effort, and beings teased more and 
moic with the whip, at last threw itself into the air 
with such energy, that when it descended, it seemed 
scarcely to touch the giound, but instantly lebound- 
ing, executed a succession of leaps so rapid, and so 
great, that there was scarcely any intermission, and 
it appeared to fly The young man betook himself 
to lapid flight, but lus pursuei gamed upon him, 
till, approaching a fence, he pciceived he could not 
pass it befoie the fangs of the seipent would be in 
his flesh As his only lesource, he turned round, 
and by a fortunate thiow of his lash, he wound it 
round the snake’s body, arrested its progress, and 
killed it 
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The Eattlesnake is a constant guest in the holes 
or burio'tts of the little animals called prairie dogs 
(a rodent of the name of Cynomis) "When alaimed, 
the foui-footed creatures retieat into their habi- 
tations, and, when all is safe, come out again, 
followed by the Eattlesnahes, which bask in the 
sun, and give an angiy rattle if a puppy come too 
near Some say the Eattlesnakes are enemies in 
disguise, and destroy many of then j’-oung, but of 
this there is no proof the companionship is a 
certainty 

hlr Byam’s interesting travels affoi d the following 
anecdotes — “ The Black Snake of Cential Amenca 
IS a deadly enemy to the Eattlesnake, it is next in 
size to the Boa, but much more agile, very vicious 
and ill terapeiedj but not poisonous, it measuies 
fiom nine to ten feet, and Avhenever they meet, a 
pitched battle ensues, which, if toleiably equal in 
size, ends in favour of the Black Snake It is not 
known whethei they bite each other, but, at all 
events, the poison of the venomous serpent has no 
effect upon his adveisary, although a Eattlesnake 
bit itself One day, and died of the wound 

“A Black and a Eattlesnake veie each descend- 
ing opposite banks, to drink at a stieam a yard 
bioad, the black fellow sprang over the stream, 
and they instantly joined in conflict Tliey twined 
together, and the Black Snake had evidently most 
muscular power, so that in half an lioui the Eattle- 
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snake ^Yas dead, and tlie Black Snake svrallo\\cd 
liim, gliding into tlic tluckct, double tlie size he 
Yvas when he came out of it It is generally bclic\cd 
in tins countiy, that the female llattlcsnake dies 
when she has given bnth to her young, which leave 
her alive " All snakes lo\e water, Battlesnakes in 
particular, and they swim well 

Ml B}am, vrhen paying a aisit to n fnend, 
walked into the rcception-iooni, whore hefovuid no 
one except a Eattlcsnake, which was playing up 
and down the back of a chair, and which, iinine- 
diatcly on seeing a stranger, slid down to the ilooi, 
coiled hirasclf up, his licad and neck in the centre, 
and rattled funously Mr B^ani rctiealcd and shut 
the door after him , he, how c\ei, soon returned to 
the room w'lth his fnend, who told the snake to go 
into a corner. He then informed his guest, that 
the creature had been guen to him three years 
bcfoie that time, that he had extracted the fangs, 
and that it was as lame as a kitten 

The next day, JIi Byam found his fnend with 
the snake in his lap, rattling furiously, and a pair 
of pincers, which he inserted into the animars 
mouth, while a senrant held it by the neck After 
the operation was performed, he told !Mi Byam, 
that the snake ivas accustomed to climb up his 
chan at bieakfast-timo, and that moinmg had been 
so impoitunatc for milk, that he had given him a 
good rap on the head witli a spoon, upon which he 
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sprang to tlie floor, coiled liimself up, rattled 
furiously, and shewed two projecting fangs He 
was extracting these when JVIr Byam went in, not 
from nhere they had formerly existed, but lughei 
up in the upper jaw, as if designed to leplace the 
first pair They were, like them, moA'^eable and 
hollow, and had the hag of poison at the loot 
This snake was afterwards killed by a strange 
Indian, who, entering the room, and hearing it 
rattle, struck it, not knowing that it was tame, and 
could distinguish between friends and strangers 
j\Ir Smith, in the Philosophical Transactions foi 
1848 says, that the poison of the Eattlesnake 
is secieted in a greater quantity, and is moie 
virulent in a high temperature, than in cold , and 
that its secretion may be greatly inci eased by local 
iintation When he was dissectmg the poison 
apparatus of a large Rattlesnake, which had been 
dead for some houis, and the head taken off imme- 
diately after death, the yellow poison continued to 
be secreted so fast, as to be occasionally dried oft 
with rag or sponge, and there could not have been 
less than six or eight drops 

“ Wlien the animal inflicts the wound,” con- 
tmues Mr Smith, “ the pressure on the tooth forces 
a small drop of the poison through the tube, it 
passes through the external orifice, which is situated 
on the concave side of the curved tooth, and is in 
the form of a sht The animal thi ows itself in the firs t 
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place into a coil, more or less close, and the an tenor 
pait of the hodj is raised, the neck is hent some- 
what ahruptly backwards, and the head fixed almost 
horizontally In an instant the head is, as it were, 
launched by a sudden cffoit towards the object of 
its angei, and the tooth struck into it, and with- 
drawn with the velocity of thought If a 
venomous serpent be made repeatedly to inflict 
wounds, without allowing sufficiently long intervals 
for it to lecover its powers, each successive bite 
becomes less and less effective A gentleman who 
had a Rattlesnake in a cage, put a lat in with it, it 
immediately stiuck the rat, which died in two 
minutes Anothei rat was then intioduced winch 
ran as far as it could from the snake, with cues of 
distiess In lialf an hour, during which time the 
snake showed no hostility, on hemg irritated, it 
stiuck the rat, which died in twenty minutes A 
third, and remaikably large rat, was then thrust 
mto the cage, which shewed no tenor of the snake, 
and the snake took no notice of the rat, the gentle- 
man, aftei watching them for the whole evening, 
went to bed, and when he inspected the cage the 
next mormng, the snake was dead, and the musculai 
pait of its back eaten by the rat " 
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VIPERS (Vtpera) 

This numerous genus of venomous serpents, con- 
tains many of the deadly snakes wliicli we hear of 
in most pai ts of the woild, such as Vipers, Adders 
Asps, Cobra Capellos, Naias, Coial-snakes, Eins- 
snakes, etc etc Almost all have a malignant 
expression, hut many have brilliant colours dis- 
tributed in ring., bands, spots, etc their bites are 
most fatal in hot chmates, but our own Vipers 
or Adders which are small in size, although tliey 
cause much suffenng, rarely kill 

In an old Dispensatory which has come under 
my notice, I find the most amusmg list of cures, 
which are to be efiected by vanous preparations of 
t le Viper The head hung about the neck, it is 
there said, will cure qmnsy ” Their broth, or 
half of one eaten at once, “clears the eyes, helps 
the palsy and strengthens the nerves ” “The ashes 
of their heads, mixed with a thick decoction of 
bitter lupms, and used as an ointment, ‘ helps dim- 
ness of eyes, and is an excellent thing against 
St Anthonies fire, the whole Viper in pLder 
(except the head and gall) cures perfecdy the 
gout etc Viper wine, made by drowning hve 
Vipers in wine, cures leprosy,” etc , etc ^ 

In my childhood, a gentleman was ordeied bv 
Ills plysioian to take Viper brotli for extreme 
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debility and delicacy, be was a man of great wit, 
and of a very sarcastic disposition, and one of his 
acquaintances observed, that Vipers ought to be 
cheap to him, as he could find his own venom 

The Cobra Capello, which for venom is the 
Rattlesnake of the East Indies, is the serpent of the 
Indian jugglers They are sometimes five or six 
feet long, and have the top of the head and neck 
covered with scales, and as the skm of the httei is 
very dilatable, the whole of the outer covenng 
expands into a sort of hood, which is elected when 
the snake is angiy, and as they hiss loudly, and 
their eyes spaikle, they look very beautiful They 
are, however, much too dangerous to be contem- 
plated with pleasure, for the next moment perhaps, 
life IS destroyed m the beholder One species is 
marked at the back of the hood with lines re- 
sembling a pair of spectacles reversed, the centre of 
the rings bemg black A very remarkable fondness 
for music distmguishes them, and the Indians, im- 
proving on this, gradually teach them to twist 
themselves about, m time to the measure which 
they are performing They believe that the snake 
has a generous disposition, and will not attack men 
unless provoked, and will never destroy them if 
they can help it It is not always, however, that 
they themselves escape the deadly fangs of their 
pupils, and seveial anecdotes are on record of their 
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destruction from overconfidence, or undue irri- 
tation 

A friend of mme, rvlien walking in liis garden at 
Jladras, seeing that a dram was stopped, enquired 
into the cause, and was told that it was supposed a 
larcre snake had obstructed it, and no one dared to 
try and send it away The gentleman’s coachman 
happened at that moment to he come foi orders, 
and taking up a spade, dashed it into the drain , 
upon which a large Cobra CapeUo rushed out, and 
hit him in the arm Has master, much distressed, 
offered him the best European medical assistance , 
but the man dechned it, saying he would rather 
trust to the plan pursued by his own countrymen 
The native doctor was immediately consulted , who, 
with a sharp knife, cut three deep gashes across 
the arm, above the bite, and sealed each with a red 
hot lion The patient was ill for a long time 
after, but eventually recovered 

Captam ilarryat told me, that he, and a party 
were makmg an excmsion mto the woods m India, 
near where he was stationed, and in their progress 
they captured a Cobra Capello He, wishmg to 
make some experiments with it, would not suffer it 
to be killed, and had it tied| up m a napkin, and 
hung to the bough of a tree, under which the 
party sat when they took theur luncheon The 
violent contortions of the snake caused the napkin 
to untie, and no words can do justice to the alarm 
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aud consternation i\liicli seized upon the pfnty, 
ivlicn the Gohia diopped in among them, its liead 
raised, and its eyes Hashing fire the native servants 
took to then heels, one oi two of the gentlemen 
followed then example, but most of them did not 
give themselves time to get up, some sciamblcd 
avay on their hands and knees, and otheis fniily 
lolled away as fast as then bieath would allow 
Fortunately no harm was done, the reptile, with 
equal haste, made the best of its way to the iieigh- 
bouiing ]ungle, and the little encampment, hastily 
i/e-camped, without fuithci demolition of the cham- 
pagne pionded foi the occasion 

In the Penny Magazine for Apiil, 1833, I find 
a ciicumstantial account of a Cobia, communicated 
by an eye-witness “ One morning, as I sat at 
breakfast,” saj s this gentleman, “I heaid a loud 
noise and shouting among my palankeen beareis. 
On enquiiy, I learned that they had seen a large 
Hooded Snake, and wcie trying to kill it I im- 
mediately went out, and saw the snake creeping up 
a veiy high green mound, whenee it escaped into a 
hole, in an old wall of an ancient fortification , the 
men were aimed with their sticks, which they 
always carry in their hands, and had attempted in 
vain to kill the reptile, which had eluded their* 
puisuit, and in his hole had coiled himself up se- 
cuiely, whilst we could see his bright eyes shining 
I had often desired to ascertain the tiuth of the 

U 
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report, as to the effect of music upon snakes I 
therefore enquired for a snake-catcher There was 
-one about three miles off, and 1 accordingly sent 
for him, kcepmg a strict watch over the snake, 
which neier attempted to escape, whilst we, his 
enemies, were m sight About an hour elapsed, 
when my messengers returned, bringing a snake- 
catcher This man wore no covenng on his head, 
nor any on his person, excepting a small piece of 
cloth round his loins, he had in his hands two 
baskets, one containing tame snakes, the other 
empty , these and his musical pipe were the only 
things he had with him I made the snake-catcher 
leave his two baskets on the ground, at some dis- 
tance, while he ascended the mound with his pipe 
alone He began to play at the sound of music the 
snake came gradually and slowly out of liis hole 
Whenhewas entirely within reach, the snake-catcher 
seized him dexterously by the tad, and held him 
thus at arm’s length, while the snake, enraged, 
darted his head m all directions, but m vain, 
thus suspended, he has not the power to round 
himself, so as to seize hold of his tormentor 
He exhausted liimseLt m vam exertions , when the 
snake-catcher descended the bank, dropped him 
* mto the empty basket, and closed the hd, he then 
r began to play, and after a short time raising the 
lid of the basket, the snake darted about wildly, and 
attempted to escape, the hd was shut down agam 
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qiuckly, the music always playing Tins was re- 
peated two or three times, and in a very short 
interval, the lid being again raised, the snake sat - 
on his tad, opened his hood, and danced qiute as 
quietly as the tame snakes in the other basket, nor 
did lie again attempt to escape ” 

A Cobra Capcllo lay a whole night under a lady’s 
pillow She thought repeatedly duiiiig the night 
that she heard soniethuig move, and in the morn- 
ing, when she arose, on takmg up her pdlow, she 
saw the seipcnt, winch raised its head, and looked 
at hei without any malice, as if grateful for the 
warmth which it had enjoyed 

Cobras are sacred in Ceylon, and are so much 
reverenced, that when they aie to be kdled, a 
sort of compiomise is made with the conscience, 
by putting them mto a bag made of matting, 
with some boded iice, and dropping them into 
the ivater, to take their chance by floating down 
the stream A high caste snake,” says Mi Sirr, 
“is from SIX to seven feet long, and may be 
avoided, because it takes time to turn its hnid 
pait, and erect itself upon the cod, befoie it darts ” 

Mr Kohl tells us, that “ snakes are very abun- 
dant on the Russian steppes, and the inhabitants 
thmk, if one be kiUcd, its relations will avenge 
its death The Coluber Trabalis there, is eighteen 
feet long 

Multitudes of histones of seipents, or, in common 
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parlance, snakes, are distiibuted tlironghout books, 
private letteis, and conveisations, "wlucb fail to give 
the geneiic names I tkerefore now throw them 
all together, without an attempt to place them in 
then proper senes 

Two were told me by a military friend, as having 
occurred in his presence He, and several others, 
were sitting after dinnei , over then wine, when one 
of the party turned vciy pale, and said, a snake has 
come in, and tivisted itself round my leg, and that 
of the table His companions hastily lose, in older 
to kill itj but he said, if you awake it, it wdl stick 
its fangs into me, and then I am a lost man You 
had bcttci all go out of the room , and I will sit 
quietly n ith my hookah till it awakes of itself, and 
then probably it will glide away without doing me 
any mjury After some expostulation, his plan 
was adopted, and there he sit with the most per- 
fect stillness for an hour, and an hour of much 
greater anxiety could scarcely have been passed, 
he was, however, rewarded by the snake quietly 
uncoiling Itself, and taking its departure 

Tire other story was that of an ofEcer being about 
to put on his boots, and thrusting his foot into one 
of them, felt somethmg wriggling at the bottom, 
wnth the greatest presence of mind he instantly 
stamped his foot upon the ground with the utmost 
violence His chief difficulty was, to know when 
to leave off this fatiguing exercise, but at last his 
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leg 'iched so nnicli tint he stopped^ 'ind finding nil 
still, he drew oil his hoot, and thcie found a 
■\enonious ‘^erpent, which Ind cnwlcd in, and 
coiled itself lip in the foot of the boot, but winch 
he Ind killed h} his cxoitions 

The old story of n snnke with red cic^t and 
wattles, which coils itself up in hen-houses, only 
shewing these paits, niid ci owing like a cock, exists 
in Jannica ns w ell as in the Ita^t The fact pioted, 
IS the CMStence of a cicstcd snake, but the lepoit 
IS that It IS ter} thick four feet long, with a liead 
like that of a Guinea fowl, of a dull, ashy grey, in 
colour, and Ini go, well-defined spots on tlic back 
The negroes insist on its crowing powcu, and 
destruction of poiiltr} , and that the gills bang 
down on the “^idcs of the check 

A female ball-caste, on whose veracity I could 
Tcl} , told me tliat she was one da} bitting in a loom, 
fonning pait of the forticss of >Succoik1cc, on the 
Gold Coast, w itb lici child in lici lap, wdicn she 
saw a snake with a icd cicst, and icd gills hinging 
down, enter tlic loom, she could not tell whence 
It came , hut being hoi rifled , her Hi st impuhc w as to 
cover her child nji iMlh hei dicss, dining which 
time her eyes were fixed on tlic^nake, she screamed 
for assistance, and the sentinel coming in, she 
pointed to tlie icplilc, he immediately put his 
ha}onct upon the top of his muBket, and made a 
tluu'-t at it, it rushed away and w'cnt behind some 
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piece of furniture^ wliicli was moved, and nothing 
was to be seen but a small hole, through which it 
IV as supposed to have disappeared Eveij seaicli 
was made for it, but it was never again found, and 
had she not been a person of great veiacitj, it 
would have been thought a fanciful exaggeration. 
She, however, never heard of a Cockatrice, and was 
not likely to invent the story 

A gentleman in India had an aviaiy, whieh at 
one time was evidently mfcsted by some destiuctive 
animal, for a bird was fiequently missing ni the 
most unaccountable manner, traps were set, sup- 
posing it might be a rat, and various contrivances - 
were resorted to in order to catch the intruder, but^ 
in vain At last, one night, the owner of the. 
aviary sat up two hours beyond his usual time, to 
finish a game of chess The next morning a snake 
was found within the aviary, which had entered 
between the bars, and as the two hours made all 
the difierence in its digestion, it had not been able 
to slip out again on account of the lump of bird^s 
flesh witlun its body 

Ml Prmgle speaks at considerable length of the 
snakes which he saw in Southern Africa , they have 
there a different species of the Cobra Capello, he 
says, wluch makes such fierce attacks, that it will 
spring upon a man on horseback 

The Puff-adder is heavy, sluggish, and thick in 
its proportions, and seldom attacks mankind, it 
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ho'\vc\cr IS n luglily dangerous smkc A Captain 
ITarduig (a Inend of jMr Pringle) vlicn on n 
mihur^' expedition, slept, %smpfc in Ins cloak, 
under a tree The first object v lucli lie percen cd 
at daj-bicak, on raising bis bead from bis saddle, 
ivbicb formed lu* pillow, was the tail of an enor- 
mous Pufi-adder lying across bis breast, the bead 
muilled under tbc folds of Ins cloak, close to bis 
body If be disturbed it rudely, there was great 
danger of being bitten, be tberefore softly eei7ed 
It by tbc tail, pulled it out wiili a sudden jerk, 
tbicw it violently to a distance, and so escaped 
injury Tbc same officer’s wife was sleeping m a 
camp-bed with her infant, in a little clay-bmlt 
cabin, wlicn, looking up ouc morning, she perceived 
a snake making its tbrougli tlie tliatcli, almost 
directly above her couch, swinging its body to and 
fro, with Its little malignant ejes gleaming upon 
licr face, she scrennicd in terror, and covered up 
lier child, in apprehension of tbc icptilc's immediate 
descent Ecfoie tlic servant liad answered her call, 
It had vv'ngglcd its way through, and fallen into 
the room, but fortunately without any attempt to 
injuic the lady oi her child, and itw'as dcstioycd 
Another lady going into her nursery one night, 
lound a Puff-adder, standing erect on its tail by the 
side of the ciadlc m whicb licr child was sleeping, 
she screamed in horror, hut duist not appioacb for 
fear that the reptile, whicb began to liiss and inflate 
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its jaws, as it usually does wlieil irritated, should 
spiing upon the child Fortunately hei husband 
was at hand, and hcanng her outcry, hastened to 
her, and destroyed the serpent with a single blow 
“ I sent a servant girl,” continues !Mr Pringle, 
“ abaic-legged Hottentot, to bring me some article 
from a neighbouring hut On returning, she cned, 

‘ Oh ' what shall I do, a snake has twisted itself 
round my legs, and if I open the dooi , he will come 
in ’ ‘Never mind,’ replied I, ‘open the door, and let 
hmi come m if he dare ’ She obeyed, and in glided 
the snake without having harmed the poor gul I 
stood prepared, and smote him dead ” 

The following singular remedy is much used 
against the bites of serpents by the Hottentots and 
the colonists, who have borrowed it from them — ■ 
A domestic fowl is proem ed, when any one lias 
been bitten, and apphed to the part, but it is better 
to 1 elate an occurrence in proof of its elEcacy 
“ The youngest child of a Scotch farmer, at Algoa 
Bay, about three years of age, whilst playing in the 
garden, stumbled on a veiy large Puff-adder, and 
vas bitten by it He ran to lus mothei, crying 
out that a big woion had bitten him, and she, 
accordmg to the instructions of the Hottentots, cut 
open the breast of a fowl, and applied it to the part 
In a few minutes the bird died A second was 
apphed, and died also A thud was so much 
affected by the a enoin as to appear giddy and stupid 
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but sui\aved tbe opeiation The child was then 
made to drink largely of s^^ eet milk , the limb was' 
placed in a running stream, and afteiwaids smeaied 
oyer with tar, which giadually removed the mflam- 
mation, and the livid hue which had begun to 
spread ovei it In a few days the child peifectly 
rccoveicd, without any othei remedy having been 
applied ” 

The natives of Southern Africa desciibe, what 
they call a Spiiting Snake^ which they declare 
spirts its venom in the face of its assailants, and if 
It cntei the eyes, immediate blindness ensues, from 
which the peison who is injuicd never rccoveis 
The Hottentots always cut off the head of the 
snakes uhich they kill, and buiy it in the giound, 
for they say, if any one should incautiously tread 
on its fangs, weeks, or even months after, the 
deadly virus still retaining its energj^, might cause 
injury 

A Hottentot corpoial, on rising fi.om his couch 
of diy grass one moining, felt some living cicatuie 
move about his thigh, inside his leathern trousers 
TLlnnkmg it was only a haimlcss lizaid, he laughed 
and shook his leg to dislodge it, and wdien a black, 
wnggling snake came tumblmg down upon liis 
naked ancles, pooi Spandilly leaped high m the air, 
ulteiing a ciy of hoiioi, and although unliurt, 
could scarcely bepeisiiaded that lie had not leceivcd 
any injury. 
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"T\\o tni\cllers,” saj'c Mr Byain, “ passed a 
liillock in a innibli, and lic'ird groans proceeding 
from some one on the top of it, he eaincstly 
beckoned them to njiproacls, but they at Cist hesi- 
tated, thinking It iniglit be a contrivance to entice 
them into danger The}', ho^ ever, vent near, and 
tlic man told tlicin tliat, -wlnle he i^ns asleep, a 
snake had crept np his loose drawers, and was then 
lying on his stomach, and Com what he had seen 
of it, he believed it to be a Coral-snake, one of the 
deadliest of the western scipcnts He had nothing 
on but those draw era and a short cloak 'I he 
travellers saw^ the form of the snake under the 
drawers, they dismounted, put on thick gloves, 
took a pair of scissors, cut very carefully through 
the draweis till they came to the head of the 
aiiimnl, still fast asleep, and then one of them 
seized it by the neck, and so released the poor man 
It was nearly thiccfect long, ns thick as a walking- 
stick, coial-ied in colour, with j’^ellow rings The 
poor man said he had parsed two or thiee hours in 
that dangerous situation, which appeared as long 
as weeks, and had called to tw o oi three passers-by, 
who had all avoided him, from the supposition that 
It w’as the decoy of a mniauding Indian He was 
completely unmanned, and his stiengthwas pros- 
trated by his appichcnsions 

An acquaintance of mine, who was some time in 
Honduras, on aw aking one morning, saw^ a small. 
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poisonous snake coiled up on tlie top of the mos- 
quito covenng of his bed, and while he was con- 
sidering the chances of its falling thioughj and 
hitmg him, and the propriety of getting up and 
destroying it, a much larger snake crawled up the 
bed-post, and seizing the smaller one, dragged it 
down into its own stomach 

The histoiy of a valiant kitten may amuse my 
readeis “ She was only four months old,” says j\Ir 
By am, “ and followed her mastci, the British Vice- 
Consul at a port in the PaciGc, to the custom-house, 
wheie the removal of some dye-wood brought a 
Coial-snakc to hght A battle ensued, and every 
time the snake darted at the kitten, she gave it a 
shaip blon , light, or left, knocked it away, and at 
last stunned it Still she kept hammering away on 
the head and neck, till it nas quite dead, the 
smallest scratch from its fangs must have killed 
hei, but she was two quick for it, and beat her 
enemy by the most skilful spariing ” 

All snakes cast then skins, and these are often 
found, and always inverted, just as they have 
crawled out of them, in tiopical countries, betray- 
ing a vicinity which, if known, would have caused 
the greatest alarm I possess one taken from a 
cornel of the diawing-room of a fiiend in Prince of 
Wales^s Island 

Professor Bell says, that he had a snake which 
knew liim perfectly n ell, crawled under the sleeve 
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of Ills coat^ and drank milk from liis liaiid every 
morning, of Ins ovti accord flying always from 
strangers, and hissing at them if they meddled Tvitli 
him 

j\Ir Jesse relates, that he “ once saw two snakes 
seize upon the same frog, one taking a hind-leg, 
and the other the opposite foie leg At length 
their jaws met, and one slightly hit the other, this 
was retaliated w ithout any hostile feeling, and at 
last the most powerful of the two shook the other 
from side to side wnth gieat violence Then, aftei 
a little rest, the other snake did the same thmg, till 
the one which had the weakest hold was eftectually 
shaken off, and the conqueror swallowed the 
spoil ” 

The story which I now give, on j\I Kohl’s 
authority, rivals that of the Dragon of Ehodes 
“ Some villagers had for a long time observed wide 
tracks in corn-fields, as if a sack of flour had been 
dragged through them A young foal was found 
half dead, and it was supposed that a laige snake 
had done the mischief A few days after, four oi 
five carts came rushing into the village, horses and 
dniers all frightened hy a laige snake About a 
hundred young men went out, armed with guns 
and clubs, but could not find it The next day 
the snake frightened some shepheids, who fled with 
their flocks, and it killed a horse before their 
faces At last they saw and fired at it, but, although 
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wounded, it disappeaied among tlie reeds of the 
Dneistei " 

Earely, if ever, does an all-lieneficent Cicator 
send mto the -world a destioying evil without an 
accompanying antidote, hut at present -we aie not 
in possession of any certam cure for tlie bite of 
these deadly serpents Wann olive oil is the 
remedy which has been found most . efficacious 
agamst the poison of oiu o-nm vipers, and has raiely 
been kno-wn to fail Much, of couise, depends 
on the state of the patient at the time, and also 
upon the mental impression made by the accident 
The medicinal vii tues of the flesh of the viper are 
now thought to be idle tales 

In India, what is called the Tanjoie pill, is 
celebrated as a remedy, the most active ingiedient 
of which IS arsenic Dr Russell, however, says, 
that its action is very doubtful, as well as that of 
cauteries, and alkalme and acid caustics A good 
effect has been produced by Madeira wine and eau 
de luce, but there is not much confidence to be 
placed in any of these remedies 

The Ichneumon, also called Neulah, Benjee, and 
Mungoos, IS known in India as a rapacious little 
creature, doing an infinity of mischief amongst 
poultry, but which deserves to be tolerated from 
its devouring so many of the eggs of crocodiles, 
and for killing so many rats and snakes, it was 
embalmed and placed in the tombs in Egypt, and 
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it i« (Icclircd In tlio natncs of Intlin (o knon of n 
reined} ngani'-t tlie bites of eorpciits^ nlnch it digs 
out of the ground Wlictber it be ilius, or not, it 
gcnondl} overcomes the ‘-nake with nliich it ]i'is n 
contest 

Mr Cnlder C.iinpbeli gives tlic cn<=inng iiccount 
of nn nd\onturo of nn Indian onicer, vJiicb fully 
cstablisbcs the poiscr of tlic Icbneuinon From 
Bome accidont'd circumstance, be nas alone on foot, 
and v-andcring about a dcaohtc part of the country 
at night, nlicn, o\eicomo by fatigue, he tlirciv 
himsell doivn and w cut fa^t asleep He slept soundly, 
but he auokc full of honor, he felt that his lower 
limbs were enveloped in a Ining clinin, prcicnting 
all movement, and nben fully conscious, lie per- 
ceived that a large serpent bad bound him in its 
coils, up to bis knees He gave liimsclf up for lost, 
but icmavucd motionless, one hand under Ins head, 
whence he dared not remove it, for fear of awaking 
the snake 

Unexpectedly he heard a puning sound behind 
him, which created new teiToi , it was followed by 
two smart taps upon the gromid, which put the 
snake on the alert, and it crawled towards his 
breast MTicn half mad with fright, something 
leaped upon his shoulder, then on to the reptile 
There was a shrill cry from the new a'^sailant, a 
loud appalling hiss from tlie serpent For an 
mstanthc could feel them wrestlmg on his body. 
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in the next they n ere heside him on the turf, in 
another a few paces off, struggling, twisting round 
each other, fighting fuiiously 

rJe started up and watched that singular combat, 
jhe saw them stand aloof for a moment, the deep, 
wenomous fascination of the snaky glance, powerless 
against the keen, quick, restless orbs of its opponent 
kle saw this duel of the eye exchange once more 
for closei conflict, he saw that the Mongoos was 
bitten, that it darted auay, doubtless in search of 
that still unknoivn plant, ivhpse juices are an 
alleged antidote against snake bites, that it re- 
turned with fresh vigour to the attack And then 
— glad sight! he beheld the snake, maimed from 
head to tail, fall lifeless from its hitherto demi-ercct 
position, with a baffled hiss, while the wonderful 
victor, indulged itself upon the body of its anta- 
gonist, danced and bounded about, puning and 
spitting like an enraged cat 

Wliatever the plant may be to which allusion is 
here made, it is proof of some sort of an antidote 
existing in India Tliere seems, however, to be more 
certain information concerning the Guaco, or Snake- 
plant of South AmenCa, and I abridge a descnp- 
tiou of it from 413 of Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal “ The Guaco is a species of willow, the 
leaves are dark green, mixed ivith violet, smooth 
underneath, but rough and downy above The 
flowers are yellow, and grow m clusters of four 
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It flouiishes best in the shade of othci tiecs, by the 
side of sticams, and is a native of the liottcst parts 
A decoction of its leaves forms the antidote^ and is 
takenj eitbei as a preventive, oi cure, in the former 
case, enabling him -who has di unk of it to handle 
the most dangerous serpents with impunity For 
a long time it remained unknown, except to a few 
of the native inhabitants of South Ameiica How- 
evei, its effects are now generally made public in 
the cOlintiy where it gions, and have cieatcd much 
astonishment ” 

“ Being at Marganta,C says a gentleman, “ some 
time ago, I heard of this plant and its virtues, and 
was dcsiious of ivitnessing them This was easily 
effected^ as there was a skilful snake doctor there, 
/ind I enjoyed the acquamtance of his master The 
negro entered my room, carrying in his hands a 
pair of Coral-snakes, and he turned and tivisted 
them over Ins naked wrists and aims with the 
greatest confidence I at first suspected that their 
fangs had been -withdrawn , but I was mistaken, and 
saw them in their mouths They did not attempt 
to use thetn, or exhibit any anger, although the 
negro handled them loughly On the contrary, 
they appeared to be afiaid of him 

“ Deteimined to assure myself beyond a shadow of 
a doubt, I ordered a large mastiff to be placed 
withm their reach He was frightened, but being 
tied up could not retreat, and after a shoi t time one 
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of tlae seipents stiuck and bit bim in tbe back of 
tbe neck He was then let loose, but did not at 
fiist seem to notice tbe wound be bad lecewed In 
two or tliree minutes, bowevei, be began to bmp 
and bowl most fearfully In five minutes more be 
fell^ and stiuggled in violent convulsions Blood 
and viscous matter gusbed fiom bis moutb and 
nostials, and in a quartei of an boui be was dead 
“I offeied a good sum of money to possess tbe 
secret, and tbe negio, promising to meet my w^bes, 
took his departure On tbe following day be re- 
turned, bunging with bim a bandful of beait-sbaped 
leaves, wbicb I recognised as those of tbe hejuco de 
guaco, or Snake-plant These be placed in a bowl, 
having fust ciusbed them between two stones He 
next poured a little water into tbe vessel In slj. 
few minutes, maceration took place and tbe tea 
was ready I swallowed twm small spoonfuls of it, 
tbe negro then made three incisions in each of my 
bands, at tbe forking of my fingers, and three 
similar ones on each foot, between tbe toes Tliiougb 
• these be inoculated me with tbe extract of tbe 
Guaco He next punctuied my breast, both on tbe 
right and left side, and performed a similar inocu- 
lation I was now leady for tbe snakes, several of 
which, both of tbe Coral and Cascabel species, tbe 
negro bad brought with him 

“ With all my wish to become a snake-charmer, 
I must confess, that at sight of tbe hideous reptiles 

X 
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1 fell niy coimqe coring tlirougli in} nnil? The 
negro hout\cr, continued to n'^sure me, and as I 
took great pnms to coinincc him that my death 
Aioidd co«t him his life, and I s-iw that lie ‘-till m- 
tre Ucd me to go adicid, I dclerimned to run the 
risk ilh ft somewhat shaky Imnd, I took up 
one of the Corals, and p^=sed it delicately tlirough 
my tingcrs All right The animal shewed no 
disposition to Into, hut twisted itself thiough my 
hands, apparently cow ei nig niul frightened I soon 
gievr holder, and look up another and anotlicr, 
untd I had three of the rcjijilcs m my grn'p at one 
time I then took one of the Cascahel species, 
which was more Incly, but did not tliew any' symp- 
toms of irritation After I had handled tlic rep- 
tile for some minutes, I was holding it ncai the 
middle, when,' to my horror, I saw it suddenly 
cle\atc its head, and stiikc at my left arm ' I felt 
that I was bitten, and, flinging the snake from me, 
I turned to my companion with a shudder of de- 
spair The negro, who with his arms folded, had 
stood all the while calmly looking on, now an-* 
sw’crcd my quick and terrified inquiries with 
repeated assurances, that there was no danger 
whatever, and that nothing senous would lesiilt 
fiom the bite I was more comfoited hy the man- 
ner of my companion, than by his words, but to 
make assurance doubly sure, I took a fresh sip of 
' the Guaco tea, and tiemblmgly waited the result 
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A sliglit inflammatoiy swelling soon appealed 
about tlie oiifice of tbe wound, but at tlic expira- 
tion of a few hours, I was all right again 

“ On many occasions afteiwaids, I repeated the 
expel inient of handling seipents I had myself taken 
m the woods, and some of them of the most poi- 
sonous species On these occasions, I adopted no 
further precaution than to swallow a dose of the 
guaco sap, and even cheiviug the leaves of the 
plant itself was sufficient This piccaution is also 
taken by those (such as hunters and wood choppers) 
whose calling caiiies them mto the thick jimgles 
of the southern forest, where dangerous reptiles 
abound ” 

The tradition of the Indians concerning its 
discovery is inteiestmg They say, that in the 
hell as cahentes (hot lands), there is a bud of tlie 
kite species, which they call gavilan^ whose food 
consists pimcipally of serpents When in search of 
its victims, this bird utteis a loud, but monotonous 
note, which sounds like the woid ywa-co, slowly 
pronounced The Indians allege, that this note is 
foi the purpose of calling to it the snakes, over 
whom it possesses a mysterious power, that sum- 
mons them forth from their hiding-places This is, 
of couise, pure superstition, but what follows, may 
nevertheless be true They relate, that before- 
makmg its attack upon the serpent, the bud always 
eats the leaves of the bejuco de guaco This 
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having been observed^ the antidotal powera of the 
plant were inferred, and confirmed bj expeiiment 

"Wriiy this plant is not more known , why it has 
not been transplanted to other snake countiies, 
w'hy no preparations have been made of it, and 
their efficacy tiied (and I do beheve none of these 
things have been done), it would be difficult to 
say 

At some seasons of the year, snakes aie apt to 
congregate together in numbers, twisting and 
coiling about each other I myself have seen this 
in a lane in Essex, which was much, mfested 
with them I was too frightened, even to try to 
ascertain how many there were, but it looked a 
formidable mass The celebrated De Humboldt 
thus describes such a conglomeration, as he saw 
it in his tiavels ‘'In the savannahs of Essequibo, 
in Guiana, I saw a most wonderful, mostternble 
spectacle We were ten men on horseback, two 
of whom took the lead, in ordei to sound the 
passages, whilst I prefened to skirt the green 
forests One of the black men who formed the van- 
guard, returned at full gallop, and said to me, 

‘ Come here. Sir, and see serpents in a pile ’ He 
pointed out to me sometlung elevated in the middle 
of the savannah, which appeared like a pile of arms 
-One of my companions then said, ‘ This must be 
one of those assemblages of serpents which lieap 
themselves on each other, after a violent tempest 
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I liavc heard of such, hut never seen any, let us he 
cautious, and not go too near ’ When we were within 
twenty paces of it, the terror of our horses prevented 
our nearer approach, to which, however, none of 
us were inclined Suddenly, the pyramidal mass 
became agitated , fiightful hissings issued from it, 
thousands of serpents lolled spirally on each other, 
shot then hideous heads out of the ciicle, piesent- 
ing their fieiy eyes to us I own I was one of the 
first to draw back, but when I saw this formidable 
phalanx remain at its post, and appeal to be more 
disposed for defence, than offence, I rode round 
it, in order to view its mode of offeung battle I 
then sought what could be the design of this nu- 
merous assemblage, and I concluded that this 
species of serpent (Boa) dicaded some colossal 
enemy, which might be a great serpent or cayman, 
and they unite themselves, after having seen this 
enemy, in older to attack or resist him in a mass ” 
In the Pacific, in the Indian Archipelago, and 
Australian seas, numbers of snakes are found in the 
sea, some of which aic of immense thickness, and 
all of which are supposed to be venomous Sir 
Edward Belcher and Dr Dai win both speak of 
them in their travels Then tail, and the posterior 
part of the body are flattened, and their nostrils arc 
closed by a scale They are mostly yellow in color, 
varying to green, blue or white, and have blackisli 
rings, and lozenge-shaped spots Theie are various 
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assertions concerning tlieir poi\ci of coming on 
land, and their habit of doing so, hut they cannot 
lire long out of salt ■nntei Experiments on the 
living snalces are diflicidt, for they arc lield in such 
iittei abhorrence, that the native fishermen will 
not catch them Their pi incipal lood is crusfacca 
and fishes, and they aie, in their tiiiii, eaten by 
sharks Tlic}' sleep so soundl}'', that a large ves- 
sel will pass o\ei them without causing them to 
awake They dn c to great depths, and keep be- 
low for a long inteival 

Knked scipents are those whose scales aic hidden 
between the wrinkles of the skin, thus npjicaring 
ns if the^ had not any Ihc} are “ingul ir in their 
nppeamneo, and one species lues underground, in 
the maishes of Brnril, and another is quite blind 
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tenacious oflifc^ tliatthey will live foi weeks without 
a head, and pass even years without eating 


TORTOISES (Teshido) 

These aie among the Chelonians which live both 
on land and in water, they aie good eating, and 
highly nutritious, some aie not bigger than asnufif 
box, others enormous, and they aie geneially black, 
blown and yellow in color They are very long 
lived, attaimng even three hundred years, gene 
rally feed on vegetables, and in climates where 
there are some months of cold weather, the}'’ burrow 
undei ground duimg that period 'Jliey are of 
immense size at the Galapagos Islands, requuing 
from six to eight men to turn them, and yielding 
200 lbs of meat The old males are the largest 
and are easily distinguished from the females, by 
having a longer tail Wlieie water is scarce, they 
feed much on the cactus, which is very succulent 
In the higher and damper regions of the same is- 
lands, they feed on a pale green lichen, and on an 
a‘cid berry They dunk large quantities of water, and 
delight to wallow in the mud “ The larger islands,” 
continues Ml Dai win, “alone possess springs, and 
these are always situated in the central parts, at a 
considerable elevation The Toitoises, therefore, 
which frequent the lower districts, when thirsty, are 
obliged to travel a long distance Hence, broad and 
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■Well beaten paths radiate offin eveiy diicction from 
tlie Tvells, even down to tTie sea coast, and the Span- 
iards, by following them up, fiist discovered the wa- 
tering places Wlien I landed at Chatbam Island, I 
con not imagine wbat animal travelled so method- 
ically along the well chosen tracts Near the springs 
it was a curious spectacle to behold many of these 
great monsters, one set eageily tiavellmg onwaids 
a^t 1 outstretched necks, and another set returnmg, 
after having diaink their fill Wlien the Tortoise 
arrives at the spring, quite legaidless of any spec- 
tator, It buiies Its head in the water above the eyes, 
and greedily swallows great mouthfiils, nt the rate 
of about ten in a minute The inhabitants said 
that each animal stayed three or four days in the 
neighbourhood of the water, and then leturned to 
the lower country, but they diflbried in then 
accounts respecting the frequency of then ausits 
which are probably regulated by the natuie of the 
ood which they have consumed ” They have a 
Wndder winch serves „s a .eservo.r for water, and 

thtv\. ni“'‘'’“ r ftom .Lrrst, 

SsL *0 contents of the 

Madder men moving towards any deBnite point 

theytiave night and day, and the'^nativ^ wlm 
have watched them, consider thaf ilio 
distance of shout eight mdes ' tw^ T ”7'’“ 
One watched by Mr Daiw.i. wen; a” « Ta.eTf 
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The young Tortoises, rrhen hatched, fall a prey 
in great numbers to the buzzard, the old ones 
seem to die from accidents, such as falling doum 
precipices The inhabitants believe that they are 
absolutely deaf, and they certainly do not hear a 
person walking close behind them “I was always 
amused,” continues Mr Darwin, “ when, overtaking 
one of these great monsters, as it was quietly 
pacing along, to see how suddenly, the instant I 
passed, it would draw in its head and legs, and 
uttenng a deep hiss fall to the ground with a heavy 
‘sound, as if struck dead I frequently got on their 
backs, and then, upon giving a few raps on the 
hinder part of their shell, they would rise up and 
walk away , but I found it very difficult to keep 
my balance The flesh of this animal is largely 
employed, both fresh and =alted, and a beautifully 
clear oil is prepared from the fat When a Tortoise 
IS caught, the person makes a slit in the skin near 
its tail, so as to see inside its body, whether the 
fat under the dorsal plate be thick If not, the 
animal is liberated, and it is said soon to recover 
from this strange operation It is not sufficient to 
turn them like turtle in order to secure them, for 
they are often able to regam their position A 
very excellent soap is manufactured from the oil 
of the Tortoise and Turtle 

I heard a story of a Tortoise the other day, which 
very much excited the curiosity of a monkey, also a 
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pet in a family, he could not understand the animal, 
and was dways tiyin-r to insert his fingers between 
the two shells, for wdiich he every now and then got 
a hite At last he discovered that when the Tortoise 
■was turned on its hack, it was almost pow^erless and 
fiom that moment the monkey dehghted in layincr 
the poor Toitoise upside down, a dozen times a 
day at least, if he could get at it, he pcrfoimedthe 
opeiation, much to the torment of the unfoitunate 
Toi toise 

One day, the owner of the two animals was 
visited by a friend, who said he was come to lun-* 
cheon, and added, believe I comeat a lucky 
time, for there is such a savoury smell in the 
housed’ Ihe master was well-pleased to older 
luncheon, but denied the savoury mess, saymg, “ I 
fear you are mistaken, for my cook is gone out for 
a holiday” The iich smell, however, became so 
strong, that seaich was made as to the reason foi 
It, and the poor Toitoise was found, roasted alive 
upon the hot-plate in the kitchen, doubtless put 
there by the monkey in the absence of the cook 
for on being shewn the mischief wluch he had done,’ 
he looked perfectly conscious of his misdemeanor 
Amenca, according to M M Dumeiil and Bibion 
produces more Jlarsh Toitoises than all the rest of 
he world put together They are less slothful on 
land than the above Tortoises, and feed on small 
aquatic animals, andif larger creatures aie drowned 
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111 tlio w liters wlncli tlie}' ficqucnt, tlicy do not 
hesitate to oat them 

The Soft Tortoises {Tj iont/%')‘iie those whose bony 
frame work is only coi cred by a soft skin , they lla^ c 
a homy beak, fleshy legs outside, and the niu/rlc 
IS lengthened into a short tuink They live in 
laigc iners and lakes, aie vciy -voracious, cat flesh, 
and especially delight in dc\oiuing young cioco* 
diles Theyaie reckoned good eating, and accoid- 
ing to MM Dura6il and Bibion, aio caught with 
a line and hook, hiitcd with a living prey, foi they 
are said never to touch anything uhicli is dead, oi 
iininoi cable, they, liowcvei, 11111 cat Ciocodilc’s 
eggs, in tlicAfiican and Indian iivers They give 
very sharp bites iv itli then beaks, and take a piece 
out, so as to make tlicnisclvcs much dicadcd, and 
when landed, it is dcsiiablc to cut ofT their heads 
directly 


TURTLES {Chclonc) 

These aie by far the most useful of this lacc of 
icptilcs, foi they yield delicious food, and some 
species aflbid the shell, so much pii/ed as an aiticlo 
of oinaincntal luxury They chiefly cat sea-need, 
particulaily the Zostera, or Sea-giass, wlncli glows 
in the depths of tropical oceans It is said that 
they will clambci up lone and desolate locks and 
islands, in search of plants which they like to cat 
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“ The Logger-head Turtles,” sajs j\Ir Gosse, “ eat 
cuttle-fishes and other mollusca, and their poi\erful 
jaws will crush a great strombus or cassis (conch- 
shell) as a man would a nut Audubon saj's, 
“that some shoot through the water like an arrow ” 
Tliey never leave the sea eveept to lay their eggs, 
and then they shuffle along, and if once turned on 
their backs, they nevei can get right again Their 
eggs arc excellent eating, and their flesh is also 
delicious I was much surprised at the whole- 
sonieness of the repast presented to me at the Isles 
de Los, where one was caught as she was going 
ashoie to deposit her eggs These said eggs were 
served the next morning for breakfast, in the upper 
shield by way of a dish, and our excellent captain 
ordeied the flesh to he given to the ship’s company, 
as well as cooked for tliose in his own cabin , there 
we could not command the wine and iich condi- 
ments used 111 England, and their absence v as to 
our advantage 

Tin ties lay from two to three hundred eggs, at 
intenmls of two or three weeks, a hundred at a 
time, and then leave them to the influence of the 
sun, choosing lonely islands and unfiequented 
shoies for the places of deposit "When the young 
Turtles come out, they proceed to the sea, and 
many aie devoured before they reach it, by the 
birds of prey, who have been watching foi them, 
and when they get to their own element they are 
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not safe, for tlicn tlic laigcr kinds of fishes, and 
ciocodilcs are ■naitnig to swallow them 

The Gicen Tmtlc is reckoned the best eating, 
and instances are lecordcd of its captuie on the 
French and English coasts, hut one of the most 
abundant places of resort for them lies much in the 
way of English shipping — the Island of Ascension, 
that rugged, desolate spot, of volcanic formation, 
■whole ponds have been artificially made, and "w^here 
they have been kept for tw'o or three years avithout 
eating ’When they aic to be killed, they are slung 
upon a soit of gallows, says Sir J E. Alexander, 
and their throats arc cut No merchant’s ships 
crew’s aie now' allowed to turn them, as it is 
called, the right being vested solely in the Govern- 
ment, wdio chaige tw’o pounds ten shilhngs for 
each Great caie must be taken not to recei'vc 
a blow' fiom then flippers, w’hich possess immense 
strength 

In the Bahamas they are speared, and as they 
swim off m the manner of pike, the sport is some- 
thing like tiolling, instead of being stationary, 
however, the spoilsmen follow' the line as it runs 
out, they being pn light canoes, and secure their 
victim wdicn he is exhausted. 

hir Dai win thus describes the capture of the 
Green Turtle at Keeling Islands “ I accompanied 
Captain Fitzroy to an island at the head of the 
lagoon , the channel was exceedingly intricate, 
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■vNintlmg tlirough ficUls of dchcntt'!} Lnnclicd 
conl« Wr caw ce-veral 3 iirtlcs, and two boats' 
crews were tli^rc employed in catching tlicin TJic 
method is rulmi ciinonc, the water is so clear and 
shillow, that, although at hrst a Turtle quicklj 
dues out ofsiglit, jet in a canoe, or boat under 
call, the puisuoic, after no long chase, come up to 
it A man standing neailj in the bows, at tins 
moment dnsbes tlirougli tlie water upon the Turtle*’s 
biek, then clinmn" a\ith both hands to flic shell of 
the neck, he is earned aw ly till the animal becomes 
evhaustcd, and is secured It was quite an inte- 
resting sight to see the two boats thus doubling 
about, and tlie men dashing into the water, tijing 
to sewc tbcir prey ” 

A still more cunous metliod of catclnng them is 
practised on the shores of China and Mosambique, 
for there the captors are living fishes j\Ir Salt 
tells us, that the Remora, or Sucking fishes, arc 
trained for the purpose They arc taken in tubs 
to the place where the Turtles lie basking on the 
surface of the water, the tail of each being furnished 
with a ring, to which is attached a long, fine, hut 
strong cord The fisliennen slip one of these over- 
board, which, soon pcrcemng the Turtle, fi\cs 
itself so firmly upon it, that both can be drawn 
together to the boat, and the fish is easily detached 
by pushing its head forward from behind 

The flippers, or paddles, of the Hawkshdl Turtle, 
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aie mucli longei than those of othei species, so that 
■wlien they aie tinned on their hacks, they can get 
right again Its flesh is not good to eat, though 
its eggs are much esteemed , hut it is this species 
which supplies the most beautiful tortoise-shell, 
and the best is found in the Indian Archipelago, 
the Spice Islands, and on the coasts of New 
Guinea 

The process by winch the beautiful coveiing of 
these creatures is made subservient to the numerous 
uses to which it is put^ is entirely dependent on 
heat, this sepaiates the plates fiom each othei, and 
the layers which foim the plates, renders them 
ductile, and capable of receiving any impression, 
either by carving or moulding, and even of being 
joined, by a solder made of the powdered shell 
The filings and fiagments are placed m metallic 
moulds, and by strong pressure, under the action 
of boding water, they are le-foimed into plates of 
any thickness required, so that not a paiticle need 
be lost 

A Hawk’s-bill Turtle was once caught in the 
Severn, and kept in a gentleman’s pond till the 
ensuing winter 

The Leathery Turtles (Sphaiffis) are powerful and 
voracious animals, whose outei covering is like 
leather, they are so large, that one has been known 
to weigh sixteen hundred pounds, and when 
woimded, or taken in a net, they bellow so loudly. 
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that they maj’^ be heard at the distance of a mile 
Their flesh js not reckoned t^holesoinc 

23ATEACHIANS 

I Aat now come to that fainil}" of reptiles in avhich 
those cxtraoidinary transform itious take place, 
Avhich change them from fish-hke animals, only 
able to Ine in ai iter, into those nhich are am- 
jihibious, and inhabit both land and a\ atcr Their 
shape undergoes a complete metamorphosis, tlieir 
breathing organs, called branchial, or gills, turn 
into regular lungs, and in warm countries, this 
takes place in a few days, whereas, in Great Bntain, 
and climates of the same temperature, the process 
extends o\ er a mouth Some few are born when 
they leave their mother, but others remain in the 
egg for a time, the outer covering of which is so 
transparent, that we can see the gradual develop- 
ment of the animal within 

The young of these reptiles, called Tadpoles, liave 
a long, fleshy tail, a small horny beak, fringes on 
the sides of the neck, no limbs, and breathe by gills 
These little tufts are gradually drawn into the body 
as the animals giow, and they become air breathing 
creatures Their heads are a^ery large, and their 
quantity of brain extremely small They are found 
m almost ever}’- part of the earth, hut abound most 
m Amenca 
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.These reptiles aie so well knoivn, tliat they 
scarcety need any description heie, and I shall only 
mention, that they have some small teeth in their 
upper jaw, many have the palate set with piickles, 
and that then legs are extiemely like those 
of men, so that if we watch a Frog swimming we 
shall see the manner m which a human hemg 
would perfoim that exercise The power vested in 
the legs of Fiogs is, however, particulaily great, 
for they can take leaps on the ground fifty times 
longer than their oivn body They, as well as 
Toads, have soft, fleshy tongues, furnished with a 
glutinous substance, which makes then prey adheie 
to them, and they dart out their tongues, and carry 
the insects to the back of their mouths to be 
swallowed, with a lapidity which is almost sur- 
prising When Tadpoles, they chiefly eat decayed 
vegetable matter which they find m the water, but 
when full grown, they devour msects, slugs, etc 
The cry of Fiogs is one of the most wearying, 
croaking sounds possible, and we have only to 
place ourselves near some dirty pool in the spring, 
to convmce ourselves of then deep, guttuial voices, 
but bad as this is, it is music compaied to the long 
shrieks, shiill whistlings, snormgs, and bellowmgs 
of those in other paits of the world 

T 
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In our own country, and tliose of the same 
temperature, they and Toads huddle together hy 
himdreds in the mud at the bottom of ponds when 
winter approaches, and only awake again when,, 
spnng returns 

Frogs breathe not only by swallowing air, but 
by means of their skin, and some cniel experiments, 
such as cutting out their lungs, have been made to 
prove this In order to effect it the skin must be 
constantly kept moist, and witlun them the bountiful 
hand of Providence has placed a bag, oi reservoir, 
contammg a quantity of water, which is sucked up 
by the skin, and lodged there, and kept in store 
for the animal when placed in dry situations 

Professor BeU assures us, that Frogs may be so 
far tamed, as to know the person who feeds them, 
and them use in a garden, from the immense 
number of slugs which they devoui, is eveiy where 
acknowledged 

Captam Stedraan saw a snake, which appeared 
to him to be the size of a large kitchen poker, 
swallow a Frog the size of a man’s fistj the lengthy 
reptile had “ twisted its tail round a tough limb of 
mangrove, while the Frog had laid hold of a twig 
with the claws of his hmder legs, as with hands 
In this position were they contending, the one for 
life, the other for his dinner, forming one straight 
line between the two branches, and thus I beheld 
them,” says he, “for some time, apparently stationary. 
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and without a struggle Still I was not without 
hope, that the poor Frog might extricate himself 
hy his excitions, hut the icveise was the case, for 
the jaws of the snake giadually relaxmg, and hy 
their elasticity forming an inci edible oriiice, the 
body and fore legs of the Frog by little and little 
disappcaicd, till, finally, nothmg more was seen 
than the hinder feet and claws winch were at last 
disengaged fi.oin the twig, and the poor cieature 
was sivallowed whole by suction, down the thioat 
of his formidable adversary, whence he was drawn 
some inches further down the alimentaiy canal, and 
at last stuck, forming a knob, or knot, at least six 
times as thick as the snake, whose jaws and throat 
immediately contracted, and le-assumed their 
foimer shape The snake bemg out of oui reach, 
we could not kill him as we wished to do Thus 
we left him, continuing in the same attitude with- 
out mo^^ng, and tivisted round the branch ” 

Enough has been said in these pages to prove, 
that snakes are the direst enemies of Frogs, and 
Flogs are equally so to the slugs, and thus is the 
eqiuhbrium of created beings established in all 
instances Any prepondeiance is injurious, espe- 
cially to man, and in his vicmity, we more espe- 
cially see the harmonious piopoitions kept up; 
he himself devouring or destroying those animals 
which would, by their too great numbers, be of 
serious injury to his welfare. 
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The bnglitness of the eye and the colours of these 
Flogs make them as pleasing to the sight as these 
reptiles can he They live among foliage, hopping 
about like buds, and their feet are provided -with 
suckeis or cushions, such as I have alieady noticed 
in the Gecko, which enable them to chug to leaves, 
and inverted surfaces These cushions, like the 
whole siiiface of the body, aie, moreover, imbued 
with a glutmous secretion, but naturahsts thmk, 
without this fluid, they would still be able to ad- 
here to the above substances Like many othei 
reptiles, they aie able to change their colour, when 
concealment is to be effected by it 

Ml Gosse’s desciiption of them is the best I have 
evei read, and I therefoie give an abridgment of it 
to my own readers “ They are veiy numeious in 
the damp woods of tropical Araenca, and reside by 
day in the tufts of those paiasitical plants, which 
form reservoirs for rain-watei The under-surface 
of then bodies is very different to that of the ter- 
restrial species, for the skin, instead of being 
smooth, IS covered with granular glands, pierced 
by numerous pores, through which the dew oi 
rain, spread on the surface of the leaves, is rapidly 
absorbed into the system, and reseiwed to supply 
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the moisture needful for cutaneous respiration 
The males make the -woods resound throughout 
the night -with their various cnes, and, mingled 
■with the shnll chuping of insects, quite banish 
sleep from the stranger’s eyes The form of 
their tongue vanes, in some it is foiked, in others, 
it IS heart-shaped, and in otheis again, long, and 
nbbon like ” 

The European Tree Fiogs are green, yellow, and 
violet, and live in the southern parts of the Con- 
tinent, and the same inhabit North Ahica, and their 
loud, hoarse croak, may be heard at a great distance 
Directly one bcgniSj all within heanng join in 
chorus, baying like a pack of hounds, dunng which 
time the skin of their throats is so inflated, as to 
make it nearly as large as the head 

Dr Toivnson had two tame Tree Frogs, which 
he named Damon and Musidora, and placed a bowl 
of vater in the window where they lived, which 
they raiely omitted to visit every evenmg In half 
an hour, passed by one of them m the water, it had 
absorbed half its weight They will eject water 
to a considerable distance, and they, as well as 
toads, suffer their prey to remain untouched be- 
fore them, as long as it may be still, but if it 
make the slightest motion, they instantly seize it 
Dr Townson made a provision of flies for jMu- 
sidora, to serve her dunng the -wintei, but she 
would not take them unless he moved them with 
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Ills breatli "WTien flies were scarce, lie cut up 
some tortoise-flesli into small jiieces, and moved 
tbem m the same manner, but although she, at 
the fiist, seized them, she rejected them flora 
her tongue 

Dr Townson, Tvho lived at Gottmgen, made his 
Frogs the guardians of his dessert, against the in- 
roads of flies, he has seen them eat humble bees, 
after a contest between the parties, the stings and 
hairy roughness of the latter being lepulsive, but 
when they were sufficiently covered with the viscid 
matter from the tongues of the Frogs, they easily 
swallowed them 

Kittens, in their playfiilness, often make Frogs 
cry out, they will follow one, pat it to make it 
jump forward, and when it stops, smell it, as if to 
know what strange creatme it may be This 
fnghtens the Frog, and causes it to cry 

The land-rat will eat Frogs, and remams of these 
creatures have been found in then holes 

Jlost of my readers have probably heard of Frog- 
ram , and I now quote two mstanoes of this occur- 
rence flora different sources “ Two gentlemen 
were sitting on a pillar, not far flora Belfast, and 
were surprised by a very heavy shower, not of 
water, hut of Frogs, half fonned ” 

“An English family lesiding at Rouen, saw a 
multitude of young Frogs fall upon the loof, the 
window-sdls, and gravel walks belongmg to their 
house, during a very heavy thunder shower.’ ’ 
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In Mct7,Eomc streets ere filled witK tliem,l)ut 
this -uas explained by a dealer in Fiogs applying to 
tlic tnbunals for tbe recovery of bis propcity He 
bad shut up about six thousand Fiogs ina particular 
place, and instead of having been taken up by a 
vlnrhvind, and then let down again ^\bcn it was 
over, a\bicb vas the piobable explanation, some 
cbildicn bad stolen a part of tbe Frog-dealer’s 
collection, and, m running away, bad forgotten to 
close the troughs, and they therefore spread tbem- 
sch cs throughout the neighbourhood ” 


TOADS (Bufo) 


Iso animals possess a worse reputation than Toads 
Their venomous properties, to which they have 
but a slight claim, arc exaggerated, their noc- 
turnal and stealthy habits have guen them a 
place among the companions of itches, their 
ugly shape and their sluggish movements, increasing 
the aversion, and obscunng their bettci qualities 
They sleep by day in holes, and dark places , 
crawl msbead of hop, arc blown and black in colour, 
and greedily devoui insects and slugs, those gicat 
pests to our gardens, in other respects they are 
very inolfensive. 
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The common dark blown Toad of our own 
country is sjiread all ovei Europe, and Northem 
Afnca and Asia The body looks puffed and swol- 
len, and IS covered with warts of different sizes 

The poisonous quality to which I have alluded, 
lies in some glands, placed in the skm of the back 
and sides, which seciete an aciid substance of the 
most unpleasant odour, but iftbe toad be squeezed, 
it comes out in the fomi of a thick, yellomsh fluid, 
but Avhich, accordmg to the evpeiiments perfoimed 
with it, never does any harm, unless, as I have 
heard from an authentic souice, it be that of raising 
shght blisters on a sensitive skin 

Although the Tadpoles of Toads must live in 
watei, the perfect animal is entirely mdifferent to 
the presence of this element, and will live a great 
many year^ with oi without it Professor Bell, 
who extends his love of animals o%er all cieation, 
and who, from this love and kmdness, makes pets 
of those creatures which are repulsive to others, 
possessed a veiy large one, W'hich would sit on one 
of his hands, and eat out of the other 

Tlie eye of the Toad has always been remaikable 
for its brilliancy, and the quick motion of its tongue, 
when catching its prey, is almost incredible Much 
more incredible, however, aie the histones told of 
Toads livmg for many years, even a htmdred, 
encased in wood, or stone, but, authenticated as 
many of them are, I do not see that we have any 
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nglit to refuse oui l^clicf Di BucTchncl tnccl 
some cvpenmcnts, the results of ^^]uc]l ^^ere fur 
from satisfactory He enclosed some m compact, 
silicious sand-stone, and others in porous, as lute 
limestone In a year, all those in the sandstone 
avere dead, and had been so for months, if it avere 
possible to iiulgc by then bodies Ihe greater 
number of those in the limestone avere alia'c, hut 
much emaciated, except two, aadiich Dr Bnckland 
thought had been nourished bj' insects, aahich came 
thiough some crack oi crcaucc Before the ex- 
piration of the second 3’’car, all avcic dead, but they 
avere frequently examined through the glass cover- 
ings, avithout admitting an , they alavays appealed 
to be awake, tlicir c}cs open, and nca^ci in a state 
of torpoi Foil!, enclosed in avood, aacre found 
dead at the end of a year The same learned 
authority thus disposes of this question — “ The 
young Toad, as soon as it Icaams its tadpole state, 
and emerges from the avnter, seeks shelter in holes 
and crcances of locks and trees One may thus 
enter a small opening in a rock, and avhen there, 
find food, by catching the insects avhich seek shelter 
in the same retreat, and its increase in si?e may 
prevent it from getting out again by tiic same 
opening It is probable that there arc some small 
apertures in all the stones in which Toads are found, 
though they escape the notice of the workmen, who 
have no motive to induce them to make a nanow 
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examination In other instances there may have 
been an opening, -which had been closed up after 
the animal was immured, by stalactitic incrus- 
tation Depiived of food and air, it might fall 
into that state of toi’por, or suspended animation, 
to winch ceitain animals arc subject m winter, 
but how long it might contmue m that state is 
uncertain " 

Ml Jesse says, he knew a gentleman who put a 
toad into a small flowei-pot, and secured it, so that 
no insect could penetiate it, and then buried it so 
deep in his gai-dcn that it was secured against the 
influence of frost At the end of twenty years he 
took it up and found the Toad mci eased m size and 
health ' 

On the estate of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, in 
East Lothian, a laige Toad was found in the heart 
of a smooth, stiaight beech-tree, thuty feet from the 
ground, and m a ciicular hole 

A still more cuiious mstance was related by an 
eminent physician to Mr Jesse A wet spot had 
always been observed on a freestone mantle-piece, 
which afterwards cracked at that place, and upon 
its being taken down, a Toad was found m it, dead, 
but its death was probably o-wmg to the want of 
that moisture which it had been able to imbibe, 
when the stone was in the quaiTy, and wluch was 
gradually lessened by the action of the file From 
the moisture, there seems but little reason to doubt 
that the Toad was alive when it was put up 
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As a contrast to tlic'c suiguhi proofs of inertness, 
I must quote what St John says of Toads, viz , 
that tliey aie subject to the most violent fits of 
passion One was caught in a liair-snaie laid for 
buds, and vent into a perfect fury, struggling and 
scratching at eiything within its reach They 
fight each other, not only in, or near the water, but 
in dry, dusty loads 

There is a cuiious genus of Frogs called Pipa It 
has a large, triangulai head, moic like that of a 
hog than one of its own race, the miwzlc is much 
prolonged, and the nostiils arc placed at the ex- 
tremity, the oj'cs are very minute, and situated on 
the uppci part of the head, and so little eyelid 
have the}'', that these eyes cannot be covcied The 
mouth opens very vide, and at each angle is a 
httlc baibulc, uhicli lescmblcs the concli^of a small 
car The foic feet have each foui toes, and each 
toe IS divided mlo four small points, the micioscopic 
examination of v hich shews, that these points have 
agam a scpaiate division of each into four Tlie 
bind feet have five toes, united by a skin, covered 
with small, haid granules The windpipe is also 
singulaily foimcd Thcic aic two species, one of 
which lives in South Ainciica, and is huger than 
our ovTi Toad The hidcousness of its appeaiancc 
IS no obstacle to its being eaten by the natives 
The greatest smgulaiity of all is, the hatching of 
the eggs, the female deposits them at the edge of 
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so;ne stagnant piece of water, and the male carefully 
takes them up, and puts them on the hack of his 
partner Their pressure causes her hack to swell, 
and thus each egg is suirounded by the projecting 
skin, lying in a cell half an inch deep, and a 
quaitcr of an inch in diametci In time these little 
cells close, and the mothci, thus burthened, goes 
mto the water, u here she lies till her eggs are not 
only hatched, but till the tadpoles have passed 
through their stage of ci-istenco, and become the 
shape which they hereafter rctaui All this occupies 
cighty-two daj's, when the fi ced parent leaves the 
water, and rubs off her honeycomb skin agamst a 
stone 1 do not know if she change hei skm as all 
the other Batrachians do, with whom it ciacks in a 
straight hne along the back, and underneath the 
body, and falls in folds on each side, then the 
bmbs are disengaged from it, and when it is quite 
off, the animal, with its fore paws, makes each 
division into a little ball, and puts it into the 
mouth with the same paws, whence it goes down 
the throat 


SALAAIANDEES (Uiodela) 

These reptiles are also called Newts and Efts, and 
much resemble bzards in their perfect form They 
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leave the egg directly tlic mother has deposited it 
They xmdeigo the same changes as fiogs and toadsj 
and their tadpoles are of the same shape , having 
three tufts on each side of their neck, through 
■which they breathe The common adult species, 
have a row of tubercles on then sides, whence 
issues a milky fluid, possessing a very stiong smell, 
and which is poisonous to some of the feebler 
animals They aie celebiated for their remarkable 
power of repioducmg limbs which have been 
amputated, and also of the tail, but what is moie 
extraordinary, an eye was once taken out, and 
perfectly repioduced, or rc-organised, at the end of 
a year j\I Dumeril says, that one depnved of a 
head lived for three months, perfectly conscious of 
its existence, only walking a httle cautiously, and 
occasionally coming to the surface of the water They 
are called Salamanders because the fimd which issues 
fiom their tubercles is supposed to resist fire They 
are small in size, with one exception, found in 
Japan, which measured three feet, this one eats 
fishes, but the others feed on worms, slugs, mseCts, 
and grubs 

Professor Bell divides them into those which 
have warts and those which have not, the latter 
have only some glandular poies on the head One 
of their most curious characteis is, that durmg the 
su m mer the male possess a dorsal fin or crest, which 
is absorbed duimg the winter, and comes out again 
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cvl^ry spring Tins, like tlic fine plumage of birds, 
IS to make him handsome in the eyes of tlie opposite 
sex, it IS nolclicd, and is often lipped, witb bright 
led 01 violet Tbc tail always has a fin, but it 
becomes larger m the spring The female chooses 
the leaf of some aquatic plant, folds it with her two 
hind feet, la3's one egg in the fold, and the leaf 
remains glued together 

ITcists cast their shins irregularly, but often 
begin at the head, slip out their legs, and when 
they can no longer do this, rub themselves against 
the stones at the bottom of the water, by this means 
the skin hangs loose, they then bend themselves 
back; and with feet and mouth complete the pro- 
cess In half an hour the Xewt is again m its full 
strength, and usually sivallows the skin, but as it 
fills with u atcr, like a bladder, it is droll to sec the 
efforts by which it tiics to discharge the water, so as 
to be able to get it into its month 
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A VERT Singular reptile, bke a discoloured eel, 
with small feet, inhabits the deep, dark underground 
lakes of Austria, and no where else had these 
animals been discovered for a long time It is now. 
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hoTvevcr, said that tliey have heen found in Sicily 
They were first seen in the grotto of tlie ]\Iagdalene, 
near Adelsburg, in the Duchy of Camiola, and 
then at Sitticli, about thirty miles distant from that 
place, and it is not doubted tliat they come fiom 
some great subtenanean reservoii of water When 
first looked at they appear to be bzaids, but the 
head, and lower pait of their body and tail resem- 
ble those of an eel, their breathing oigans are both * 
external and internal, the foimci look like a ruff 
encircling tbe throat, and the latter ai e real lungs 
The fore-feet aic very hke hands, but have only 
thiee fingeis, and are too feeble to support the 
body, or giasp anything The hind-feet have only 
two claws Two small points represent eyes They 
are pale flesh colour in their Ordinary condition, 
but exposure to light, changes the skin to an olive 
tmt, and the tufts or ruff to crimson Their nasal 
organs are large, and their abundant teetli seem to 
shew that they piey on othei animals This, 
however, has not been proved, for no one has seen 
them cat when in confinement, where they have 
lived for years, the only care taken of them has 
been to change the water occasionally I saw one 
at Dr NeiU’s, m Edmburgh, who kept it in a small 
tank, in a dark comer of one of his green-houses, 
and It conveyed to me the idea that it was not a 
perfect creature, and had been mtended to be some- 
thing else Anatomy, however, has proved, that 
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they are fully formed Tlieir susceptibility to light 
amounts to pam, and they try to get out of it as 
fast as possible That belonging to Dr Nedl was 
killed by falhng out of the tank^ though there was 
no apparent injury They vary much m size, from 
that of a quill to a man’s thumb 
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Is EARLY destitute of affection, almost depin cd oftlic 
poM cr of uttering a sound, scarcely knoii ing even a 
lehtne duty toivaids eacli otliei , tlieii chief oliject, 
tint of eating, it would at lii'st sight seem vci}’’ diffi- 
cult to find any anecdotes concerning fishes, which 
ni.ijffie calculated for a woiklikc the present Theex- 
ceptions, howcvci, to the aho\c facts, arc so cxtiaor- 
diiniy to us, oiu Great Creator has provided so 
many cuiious coiitrnaiiccs for then picseiYation, 
lie has made some of them so valuable to man , He 
has eudow^cd so laige a portion with cxticme beauty, 
He has caused others to be so singular, others 
again so terrible, and He has ordered some so to 
step from their general character, so to surpass our 
finite comprehension, so to cheat us of oui ideas of 
fixed laws, that I fiatter myself this last portion of 
my work will afford the same interest to the gene- 
ral leader, as those wdiicli have had the precedence 
The first attribute in fishes which stiikes the 
beholder, is the extreme fitness of their formation 
for the element in which they are destined to live 
It IS such as to offer the least possible resistance to 

z 
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tlie liquid tliroiigli ■n'hicli tliey su-im, and tlieir 
STentost niiiscular force resides in tlie tail, u-lucli 
directs all tlieir pnncipal movements Their mem- 
bers are short , pliant cartilage supports the mem- 
hianes of ■which they are formed, and they can con- 
tract and dilate them at pleasure Their covenng 
IS smooth and seal}’-, so that the -water glides from it 
•with great rapidity To prea ent tlie too great action 
of that water upon them, a row of pores on each of 
the sides, called the lateral hne, and frequently 
some m the head, supply a mucous secretion, which 
IS constantly exuding Some fishes reqiure to come 
occasionally to the surface, hut, in general, the air 
(oxygen) which they breathe is almost entirely 
conveyed through the medium of water, and instead 
of lungs, they are fiirnished with fringes, or a 
number of closely set plates, supported by arches 
of hone, into which the blood flows, and there 
receives its necessaiy quantity of refreshment from 
the water which rushes in at the mouth This 
jnelds so modified a quantity, that they cannot he 
anything hut cold-blooded animals In most fishes 
these gills are protected hy one oi two coi ers, or 
lids, which open to let out the water I wdl not 
dilate on the exceptions to this last apparatus, hut 
merely pause to remark, that it is an error to sup- 
pose the duration of a fish’s life out of -water, 
depends upon the size of these openmgs 

The few sounds which proceed from fiishes are 
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not to be ascribed to a voice, and little is known of 
tbc manner in wliicli ibey aic produced Some 
refci tlicm to a certain organ called the svamniing 
or air-bladder, a vessel foi containing an, wlncb lies 
undei tlicu back-bone when piescnt, but of nliicb 
many fishes arc totally destitute, even though they 
occasionally send forth soimds The irregular ex- 
istence of the snimmmg bladder also lefutes the 
assertion, that it helps its possessor to rise and sink 
in its native element 

The cars aie but little developed, and are so shut 
up nitlnn the skull, that it has been often doubted 
whether they hear at all, fishes, however, do pos- 
sess this facultj' in a modified degree Then eyes 
have no hds, arc nearly fixed, and their size varies 
according to the quantity of light which they re- 
quire, those Inuiig in deep n aters bar ing in general, 
the largest Their tongue and palate arc often 
covered ^vlth pncklcs, teeth, oi bony plates, so 
that they cannot possess a delicate taste Tbcir 
small nostrils aie ncvci saluted by the ficsli per- 
fumes of tbc fields and the forest, and tbcir power 
of smell is accoidmgly limited Then touch, 
coveicd as they arc with scales, chiefly resides in 
their lips, to winch small haibules are often attached, 
to increase tins faculty, but much more often their 
lips arc as scaly as their sides Their proportion of 
brain is small, and thus they may he looked upon 
as a race of beings, m whom the highly sensitive 
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functions aie but feebly developed I tviU, how- 
ever, now tiy, in some measure, to redeem them 
flora the low place to which they may have been 
condemned by this desciiption 

They aie divided by natmalists into three groups, 
which aie sub-divided, but setting this ariange- 
ment aside, those vhich are most useful to man foi 
food, will first be considered 

Foremost m importance and valne is the Cod 
( Gadus), which is fished for on the coasts of Iceland, 
Newfoundland, Eastern North America, Ireland, 
Great Britain, and the Baltic, and is found as fai 
south as Gibraltai It is a source of profit and em- 
ployment to many thousands, and it must not be 
loi gotten, that m these fisheries of stormy seas, the 
best and hardiest sailois have been trained The 
flesh of Cod IS white, and is easily divided into 
flakes, it IS also veiy iiutiitious, and is salted, 
dried, and sent all ovei the world 

The bait adopted foi catching Cod (foi the hook 
and line are always used) consists of pieces of fish, 
sea-fowl, moUusks, etc, and then voracity renders 
them an easy piey at a depth of from twenty to 
fifty fathoms Of late years they have changed 
their places of resort, and oui fishermen find them 
most plentifully in the sea off Lmcolnshiie and 
Noifolk , whence they are brought alive to the 
London markets m well-boats These, however, 
stop at Greenwich, as fieshei water than is to be 
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found tljorc ■u'ould kill them They aie easily 
presence! nine in ponds Inch coinmimicatc nith 
the sea, nherc they learn lo know those avho feed 
them , and no sooner do their friends appear, than 
numerous mouths arc thrust forth, and open to 
leccivc the daily siippl} Fnc liundied and fifty 
Cod-hsh have been taken in eleven hotii's by one 
man, and the spavn of one of the<^c alone vill con- 
tain nine millions of eggs llieir v eight has 
ocaa'ionally amounted indnidiially, fiom si\ty to 
seient} -eight pounds, their colour is a dull, olne 
green, fading to vhitc undcincath, and they aic 
coarsc-loolnng fishes 

The Uaddock (GaJtis aer/Icjinu?) frequents oui 
shores, and those of Ireland, in immense shoals, 
and goes into more northern and southern localities, 
but not into the Mediterranean, and is also caught 
avitb lines The dried Haddocks of Scotland, pro- 
nounced by the common people of that country, 
Iladdick, are famous , and the live fishes become 
very tame and gentle in the presen e to vrlnch I 
liaac already alluded Tlicy have a dark ‘jpot on 
each shoulder, and these are often united to each 
other by a dark line, 'svhich klr Yairell thinks 
obtained for them the name of Asxnns (Ass) among 
the ancients, it being analogous to the stupe on 
the •withers of that animal There is, honcvei, 
another history attached to the Haddock, as ■well as 
to other fishes ■with one dark spot on each side. 
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wlictlior it come from the scene of the iniiaclc or 
not It said to he the fish which St Peter caught 
to supply the tnbute-nioney, and that these spots 
■weie for cvei continued, in memory of the maiks 
produced hy his thumb and fingei The Haddock 
is more esteemed in Scotland, when fiesh, than it 
IS in England, where it is often stuffed and baked, 
to give it a flavour winch it docs not of itself 
possess 

Few mvilids m this countr}’’ aie unacquainted 
with the delicate fish called the T\niiting (^Gadus 
Meilanffus), to whom it is reeommended by the 
light natuie of its flaky muscles It is also an 
inhabitant of noithern seas, and is caught, hke 
others of its family, with Imes and baited hooks 
It IS a voracious feedei , and it is sujiposed that 
it often quits its place in seaich of piey, always, 
howeiei, prefeiiing sandy banks It is seldom 
seen largei than sixteen inches, and a pound and a 
half in eight, but one of seven pounds is 
recoided 

The Hake {Gadus Malucius) is one of the 
northern fishes of the Cod family, which extends 
to the hleditenanean, it follows the Pilchaids to 
oui southern coasts, and devours them by whole- 
sale, seventeen having been found in the stomach 
of one of the usual size Their digestion is veiy 
lapid , but they eject their food if likely to impede 
their progress in the attempt to escape They aie 
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£0 abundant on the coasts of Ii eland, that a 
tbousand ]ia\c been taken in one niglit by six 
men, Avbo ^\cve bnc-dsbing Tlie specific name 
means Sca-pikc, iibicli they iccencd in conse- 
quence of then voracity, they are chiefly eaten by 
the poorer classes, and the salted and diicd fishes 
aie mostly sent to Spam In the IMcditcirnncan 
they are packed for transpoit with aromatic plants 
Of scaiccly less importance than the Cod, Ling 
(Gadus Molutt) is caught in the same localities, and 
by the same means It is split open, salted, and 
dried , and the principal traffic for it is mth Spain 
llie air, or snimming bladdeis, arc cured, packed 
in barrels, and sold under the name of Cod’s sounds 
It IS from the liver of the Ling tli.it the famous oil 
IS chiefly extracted It is cuiious, non that it is 
£0 extcnsnel} employed in consumption, and other 
cases of great debility, to icad what Sir Couch says 
of It “ that It supplies the cottage lamp, and that 
those who can oveicorac the repugnance arising 
from Its nauseous smell and taste, have found it efli- 
cacious in severe cases of rheumatism, taken in smnU- 
bcer, in doses of from half an ounce to an ounce 
and a half Fiom fifty to sixty gallons of this oil, 
and that from the hvei of the Codfish, were dis- 
pensed m one large establishment foi this purpose ” 
The same gentleman gives a proof of the manner 
in which the Ling sustains injury, by saying, “ I 
once saw a Ling that had swallowed the usual large 
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lioolc, slinft foremost, the point of -v^hich Ind fixed 
jii the stomech nnd ns the line drc^^ it, it turned 
round, cntcicd the opposite tide of tlic stomach, 
and rnslencd the organ together in complicated 
folds, 3 Ct, liaMiig escaped b} breahing the hue, 
the Ling sunned to s\\alloi\ another hoolc, and he 
taken SCI oral dajs after This fish has been knoim 
to measure sc\en feet, and to v.cigh Ee%eDty 
pounds 

Thcie IS a much smaller member of the Cod 
familj, i\hich is remaikablc foi being the only 
Bntish species 11111011 ivill Ine in fresh "ttatcr It 
is found in the north of Luropc, Siberia Asia, and 
India, but m Imgland it is more rare, and fre- 
quents the Cam, some nicrsof Norfolk and Lin- 
colnshire, Yoiksliiie and Durham, the Trent, the 
Ouse, and a fci\ others It hides itself in holes, or 
under stones, nhcrc it Tvatehes for its prey nnd 
feeds at night lho«e aiho have tasted it say^ it is 
one of the most delicious fishes ever eaten, hut its 
head is so ugly and ill-pioportioncd, that it is 
geneially cut off before its oivner is brought to 
table 

Tlic beautiful Mackerel, with their iridescent 
sides, then elegant shape, their nch, dark green 
and blue marked backs, and then great numbers 
are well-known Thej are peculiarly European 
fishes, and were for a long time supposed to mi- 
grate, but closer, and more continued observations 
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piovcd tint they live in deep waters the 
greater part of the jear, and arc only vnsilde to us 
when they come into tlic shallows to deposit their 
spawn A confiimation of this isoJfFcicd by ‘=tray 
individuals beine[ caught on our coasts at all times 
of the} car Tlicy diffei in si/c and qualit}’’, and 
in some countiies arc hut little esteemed They 
reach their gieatcst peifcction in the English 
Channel, and the Black Sea, the smaller fishes 
possessing the best fiavom They must be eaten 
peifectly fresli, and they aie, consequently, allowed 
to be cried through the stieets in England on the 
Sunday morning The usual manner of taking 
them IS by what is called a drifting net, with 
meshes large enough to admit them beyond the gill 
covers, they run their heads thiough as the net 
hangs in the w atcr, open the gill covers, and cannot 
extricate thcmselv'cs Another sort of net is made 
to enclose a number, and they are also captiiied by 
the line, when a moving bait is the best, sucli as a 
long slice ev'en of one of their own species, a piece 
of led leather, or scarlet cloth Nearly eleven 
thousand have been biought ashore in one night, 
and in France they aie salted and taken to the 
interior of the countiy 

That famous sauce of ancient epicures, called Ga- 
rum, was chiefly made from the blood and intestines 
of the Slackercl, and is supposed to have been in- 
vented by the Giceks Several receipts for it aie 
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still pieserved, all of wliicli liave putiirl fist as a 
foundation The odour of it must have been 
insupportible , but tins was no obstacle to its 
consumption 

In all times, of wtict we have any record, the 
Tunny fisteiy of the tlediterranean and the coast 
of Spain has been celebrated , and Gyllius, in his 
Topogiaphy of Constantinople, says, “ With one 
cast of the net twenty boats may be filled They 
are taken iVith nets, or by the hand, and may be 
stoned to death as they approach the pai ts in close 
troops Women catch them by merely hanging a 
basket out of their windows, in short, without 
baiting a hook, enough may be secured to provision 
all Greece, and a large portion of Europe and Asia ” 
Those fiom Spam and Sardinia were reckoned the 
best by the Romans, because they weie supposed to 
feed on the “ acorns of small oaks common on their 
shores, which grew in the sea,” b}' which some sort 
of sea-weed was probably meant The fisheiy is 
now continued as far as Madeira, and I have seen 
the peasants there drivmg home then bullock 
sledges, with huge lumps of Tunny on them, 
lookmg like coaise beef In the Llediteiranean, 
look-out sentinels aie placed on some elevated spot 
who give notice of the approach of the fishes The 
boats then start under the command of a chief, 
they form a semicircle lound the tioop, and dnve 
them to the shoie where they aie rapidly secured. 
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the 'wliole foriijiug a nois}'^ and animated scene, 
some being taken by nets, otheis killed by poles, 
and the young and small ones are earned out in 
tlie arms of those who aie fishing A machine 
called a madiague, oi tonnaco, is also used for the 
same puipose, consisting of nets and anchoiSj ex- 
tending an Italian mile m length, and foimed (by 
the nets) into divisions oi chambers The Tunnies 
are diiven from one to the other till they entei the 
chamber of death, hicli is a net placed hoiizontally, 
and raised at pleasuie, this bungs the Tunnies to 
the surface, 'wheic the}'' are destioyed by men in 
boats, and •which spectacle affords much amusement 
to the Sicilians, and bemg a timid fish, they do 
not cause any dangei, scarcely offer any lesistance, 
and are often driven into the snares by the sounds 
of the bugle-horn 

The undei part of the fish is most esteemed, and 
IS twice as dear as the rest, much of it is salted and 
packed in barrels The whole of the Tunny is 
said to be firm and well-flavouied, better even than 
the Sturgeon, it is fiied, boiled, stewed, made into 
soup and pies, the latter of which aie gieatly cele- 
brated Prepared "^vith salt and oil it is the “ Then 
Marine, ” which is eaten as we eat pickled salmon, 
and ■will keep for a year; great caie, however, 
must be taken never to toucli it if in the least 
putrid, foi m that state it will violently derange 
the stomach, and even cause death 
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Tlie famous John Doiy is raie in tlie noitli, it 
IS moie abundant on the coasts of Cornwall and 
Devousline, but its chief locality is the Mediter- 
lanean The English, and Mi Quin, claim the 
merit of finding out its great excellence, foi its 
ugly and smgulai appearance seem to liai'^e created 
a prejudice against it elsewbeie It is anotbei of 
St Petei’s fishes, the black spot on each side being 
ascribed to the finger and thumb of the Apostle 
It is also given to St Chiistoplier, who, when 
wading thiough an aim of the sea, beaiing our 
blessed Savioui, is said to have caught a Dory, 
and left eteinal maihs upon it in memory of the 
ciiciimstance 

The origin of the name, John Dory, has caused 
much discussion, some ascnbing it to “ il janitoie,^’ 
which IS its appellation in the Adriatic, in allusion 
to the office of St Peter, as keeping the gates of 
heaven, but the most probable etymology, is the 
French title, “jean doree,” bestowed on account 
of its golden yellow color It is often dried and 
hung up in Grecian chuiches, because of its supposed 
sanctity 

The meaning of the German word Heo , is army, 
and from it comes our word Herring, well applied 
to the vast multitudes of fishes wluch go by that 
name, and are periodically caught by millions on 
our coasts They aie long and shaiji in form, and 
the opening of then gills is very large The idea 
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tint fishes so foiniccl must die soon, lins probably 
given use to the supposition lint they die us they 
aie dragged into the fishing boat, but thcic arc 
many pioofs that this is in exaggeration, they have 
been known tolne tiio oi tliice hours aftci leaving 
the iiatci, and \\hcn they die in the net, they nie 
generally sufifocated b}*^ numbers They give a 
flint squeak sonietiincs befoic they expire, but how 
this IS pioduced is not known They feed on small 
crustacCcC, the spawn of other fishes, and vaiious 
aquatic animals, and not upon mud and watci, ns 
many have believed They even haie maladies 
which arise fioin unwholesome food They aie 
chicfi} the inhabitants of northein oceans, "niid are 
largest iii those nearest to the pole, contraiy to 
the usual laws 

The wonderful fcitility of Henings is almost 
marvellous , each fehialc will lay fiom 21,000 to 
3G,000 eggs Block says 08,000 They advance in 
columns live oi six miles long, nay scicial leagues, 
and thice oi foui wide, and nothing can be moie 
beautiful than then appearance in a calm moonlight 
night, for the sea then appears to he filled with pic- 
cious stones, and then ow n phosphorescence mingled 
w’lth that of the sea, gives an appearance of biil- 
liant flames They delight in lifting then heads 
above the watei, as if to enjoy the an, which 
action makes a noise like the dioppnig of lain, and 
covers the sea with bubbles They occasionally 
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leap out -of the ■water, but a more remarkable 
part of tbcir bistoi^’’ is, that on tbe coasts of 
Scotland, where the ITcrnngs swarm, a noise is 
frequently heard like that of a pistol-shot, and 
which IS said to announce their immediate de- 
partuie The fishermen say, “ the Heixmgs have 
cricked,” and by the next day not one is left 
Whether this is true or not, they certaml} leaa e 
the spot Ti Inch the}' haa e filled for some time, in 
tlie most sudden and complete manner 

lien mgs are very capricious,, rarely frequenting 
the same haunt for any length of time, and it is 
amusing to glance oier the reasons assigned for 
their disappearance The manufactory of kelp has 
been one alleged cause, and the firing of guns 
another, and from this arose the prohibition agamst 
discharging these weapons durmg the fislieiy The 
ancient Highlandci-s declared they would not stay 
vlicre blood had been shed, and the Danes assert, 
that they were driven from their part of the Baltic 
by the battle of Copenhagen Steam-boats are now 
the fashionable -enemies , and the best of all is, 
that a cleig}aiian on the coast of Ireland, havmg 
publicly declared his intention of taking his tithe 
of Herrings, this so afiionted these fishes, that they 
left that shore for ever I presume that one word 
■will explam all these phenomena, and {that is, 
food 

The real enemies of the Herrings, after man are. 
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first tlie large cetaceous animals^ one of -whicli is 
even named tlie Hening Wiale in Iceland, on 
account of its eagei pursuit of them They try to 
escape from it by getting into ciceks 'which aie too 
small foi it to enter, and thus become moie easy 
prey to man Then come seals, and after them 
sharks, which pursue them until gieat eagerness 
Many fishes enter the lists against them, such as 
cod, salmon, chimanas, sturgeon, etc Sea fowls 
are so absorbed by their assaults upon them, that 
fishermen can secure these birds with their hands 
at that time 

The history of this important fishery would be 
an abridgement of those of Fiance, Holland, and 
England, so many tieaties have been made and 
broken on all sides between these countries, con- 
cerning Herrings, and if it were possible to get at 
private annals, many histones of daring courage 
and sad destruction might be gleaned from those 
engaged m its pursuit, in time of war The mode 
of salting, drjang, and extracting oil from these 
finny multitudes, as pursued in all countries where 
they are found, aie the same as those practised for 
other fishes, but there is scaicely any inhabitant of 
the sea which forms so universal and important an 
item of food as the Hening, for no ship’s pio'vision 
IS complete without them 

Pilchai ds have often been mistaken for Herrmgs, 
but they are more nearly alhed to the Sardinhas, 
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they aie caught on the French and Spanish coasts, 
occasionally enter the Channel, and frequent 
Ireland, hut they confine themselves to veiy narrow 
hinits They often assemble in shoals in the month 
of Maich, and thousands of hogsheads have then 
been taken of them off the coast of Cornwall, which 
they moie or less frequent all the yeai round, but 
their visits in such numbeis aie very irregular 
"When they do come, a fishmg boat will often 
capture twenty thousand m a night They are 
generally caught with the large net called a sean, 
and bemg veiy timid fishes, gieat caution is re- 
quiied to take up the sean, for feai they should 
buist it witli then stiuggles The men aie guided 
to the part to which they ought to proceed to dnve 
the fish into the net, by then comrades, who stand 
on high places, and make signals with fuize bushes 
They aie salted and chiefly sent to the Medi- 
teiianean 

The fill -famed little fish, the White Bait, (Roffema) 
was long a subject of discussion, some supposmg it 
to be a young sprat, others asserting that it was the 
fry of the heiimg, in fact, all saying anything but 
the tiuth It IS a separate, full-giown fish of itself, 
for whose ments the lovers of good cheei will 
vouch When contemplating the influence of fishes 
on mankind, we must by no means omit the claim 
of tins dainty httle creature, we must think of the 
dmners given at Blackwall and Greenwich, of 
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■wlncli it forms tlie foundation, oi excuse, the 
assemblage of learned and scientific men; who, 
leposmg Horn the toils of months, meet to foiget 
books and science, and lefiesli themselves bytalkmg 
nonsense, men who, after toiling through the 
thorny mazes of diplomatic hfe, assemble, to smothei 
their ambition, to recruit their tempers, to set aside 
their iivalry, and set their mmds on a simple little 
fish, filled in fine flour Then the inns that are 
founded in which to get these dinners, and the em- 
ployment given to fishermen and all the persons 
connected with them, and who will say that the 
tmiest things do not influence the world White . 
Bait wdl only hve in biackish water, and are 
caught from April till September, by nets in the 
river Thames, and “ the Humble, which runs into 
the Southampton Water ” They probably exist in 
other nvers of England, and some aie captured on 
the Kent and Essex coasts dunng the sprat season 
When kept too long, they partially, peihaps entirely 
dissolve 

The Sardinha, the Anchovy, and the Spiat, are 
all important articles of food or luxury , the latter 
term chiefly applying to the Anchovy, which mostly 
comes from the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, 
but IS often found on the Northern Coasts Mr 
Couch says he has seen it as large as seven inches 
and a half on the Coinish shores They are ar 
ranged in layers, in barrels, with salt between 

A A 
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tliem, and tlieir Leads are first pmclied off -mtli tlie 
thumb nail They formed one of the ingredients 
of the ancient Garum 

The Sardinhas are so plentifiil in Portugal, that 
■when they are in season, Lisbon reeks ■with their 
strong odour, for they are earned by the inha- 
bitants, to the open and pubhc kitchens, to be 
cooked The poorer classes consume large quan- 
tities of them, and servants, when they engage 
themselves for places, bargain that they are not to 
have them for dmner oftener than twice in the 
week They are extremely savory, but too strong 
for a dehcate stomach, and are often preserved in 
tm cases fiiU of ohve oil 

The ITorthem Seas, and those of the west of 
France, yield the Sprat, which is an article of 
large consumption in England, both that of men 
and of fishes, for they are constantly found in the 
stomachs of their larger brethren They, as well 
as Herrings, are capricious in their visitations, and 
once re-appeared at Taunton, after an interval 
of fifty years They are sometimes sold at the rate 
of sixpence tlie bushel, for manure 

Every indindual of the Salmon family affords 
nutriment, sport, or profitable employment to the 
fisherman and the amateur , and it is especially among 
them that the “fish rises to the fly” The zest 
with which this mode of capture is undertaken by 
various ranks, could scarcely be beheved in other 
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countries than England I was once staying at the 
house of a friend of sober years, in London^ •who 
could only indulge now’ and then m the spoit, and 
just ns the season commenced, he was missing 
He had not gone outj and where could he ho ? He 
was called and made no answei, the dining room 
door was locked, and alanned at the silence ■within, 
I proceeded to another entrance, which, fortunately 
for our anxiety, he had forgotten to secure I 
entered, and found him standing on a stool at one 
corner, rod and line in hand, pnctismg the art 
which he intended to put in force two days after, 
and “flogging ” the caipet, instead of the natcr, ray 
laughter disturbed hiui, and he declared he had 
been so absoibed, that he had not heard any of the 
loud calls upon his name 

Denizens of both salt and fresh water, changmg 
in their appearance at \anous peiiods of their 
growth, much discussion has taken place as to 
which of this numerous family may, or may not bo, 
exclusively Salmon The diflerenccs of age have 
been declared differences of species, till they have 
been multiplied to an unreasonable extent, and 
even yet, not-withstanding the mvcstigations and 
expeiimcnts of clevei , patient men, the question is 
not satisfactonly settled 

The real, adult Salmon, when eaten quite fresh, 
IS one of the most wholesome aliments which n 
bountiful Providence has bestowed upon us Dned 
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oi picklcG, it IS a delicious addition to the bill of 
fare in countries -mIiicIi it docs not frequent, and it 
may be gn cn to children, if cooked only an hour 
or tivo after it conics from the ivater Some epi- 
cures think it tastes better if kept for a short tune, 
but then i\hat is called the curd (-which in reality 
is the fat) is turned to oil, and lenders the fish less 
easy of digestion 

Salmon ascend rivers in order to deposit their 
spawn, bnt when they go back to the sea, no one 
knovrs They are occasionally taken on the sea 
coast after very stormy wcathei, and it is the 
opinion of naturalists, that they retire into the 
deep holes which arc hollowed out of the shore 
The leaps which they take when obliged to pass 
over waterfalls shew immense strength and aigour, 
they bring head and tail nearly together, and their 
action may be understood if w e bend a thin plate 
of steel till the ends ncarl}’- meet, and then suddenl}’- 
let it go They anrs e here early in the spring for 
spawning, and frequent some nvers sooner than 
others, the Severn is one of the first in England 
thus visited, and the Salmon found there is smaller, 
and of more delicate flavour than it is elsewhere 
In Sweden, if the meisfieeze early, the Salmon 
remain m them all the -winter, under the ice It 
IS some time, however, after spa-wning, before they 
are good to eat They grow very fast, are voracious 
deioiurers of small fishes, and, to give an idea of 
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tlieir numiDers, in small rivers 700 liave been taken 
at one banl of tlie net, and at Beigliem, and in tbe 
•whole of ITorway, where tl>e Salmon lisheiy is 
cairied on with the most -vigour, 2000 have been 
caught in one day The Biitish islands, the 
noithein and middle countiies of Europe, Asia, 
and Ameiica, and the Caspian Sea, yield these 
noble fishes in great numbers, and they are also 
eaught with nets, the line, or by speai-mg, dogs 
also are often trained to afibrd valuable assistance 
Ml Yarrell says, that when the common Tern, oi 
Sea Swallow, ascends the Thames, fishermen look 
out for the rare and valuable prize of a Salmon in 
that river, on winch account this bird has been 
named by them the Salmon bnd 

The light of fishing in many of the Scotch nvers, 
Mr St Jolm tells us, is vested in a vciy smgular 
mannei, and some piopnetors are obhgcd to pay a 
rent for fishing on then own ground A certam 
land possessed a small island in a rivei of Suther- 
landshire He grudged his’neighbour the profits 
which he enjoyed from a good fishery lower down 
than his own, and commenced building a fort on 
the island Accidentally meeting his neighbour, 
he asked him to allow of his fishing, and so feeding 
his workmen and letamers, up and do-wn the whole 
nver, till the building was finished Pei mission 
was given, and a legal document sig-ned to that 
efifect Of course, the fort was never finished, 
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and the rjglit still continues vested in the 
family 

Nothing can exceed the pictmesque beauty and 
animation of Sahnon-spearing by torch-hght, of 
which there is a graphic descnption in hir St 
John’s work, forming a contrast to lus descnption 
of a lonely fisherman, “ perched upon a point of 
rock, -with a staff sixteen feet long, ending in a 
sharp hook, with wluch he stnkes the Salmon as 
they stop for a moment, to rest m some eddy of the 
boiling torrent, before takmg then final leap up the 
faU" 

Seals and gulls aie great enemies to the Salmon, 
the former attacking the fullgrown fish, the latter 
particulaily directing its attacks towards the fry, as 
it descends the nvei They all swim very swiftly, 
sometimes at the rate of twenty-six feet in a second, 
and from twenty to twenty-five miles in the hour 
If alarmed, it is scarcely possible to follow them 
with the eye, their rapidity is so great, and the 
height of their leaps* is from ten to sixteen feet 
They generally return to the same places to deposit 
their spawn, a fact which has been ascei tamed by 
marking the fishes Tlieir weight has been proved 
to amount occasionally to eighty-three pounds, 
they make a furrow with their noses m the gravel, 
deposit their eggs m it, and covenng them up, 
leave them to their fate 

Great is the variety of colour, size, and shape of 
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Trout; ahvays, however, preserving their strong 
resemblance to the original type Some aie nchly 
marked with spots, others have but few, some have 
red flesh, others pale, and this not only in difPerent 
streams, but different m tlie same stream That 
this is probably due to food, the following fact will 
shew — Some Tiout were put into the moat which 
surrounds the castle of Kothbeig, five miles from 
Weimar, whose flesh was wlute In a few weeks 
tins flesh became salmou-colour, or red Ten yeais 
after, the moat was cleaned, and all the weeds 
taken out From that time, the fiesh, white Trout 
put in did not change their colour, but three or 
four years after, the plants havmg again become 
abundant, they assumed their brighter tint In that 
charmmg book entitled “ Salmonia,” the opinion 
IS expicsscd, that the red colour of the Trout is due 
to an oil, which may fie extracted by alcohol, and 
that those fish which are white have been ill fed 
Tiout love to swim against the current, and snap up 
the flies which hover on the suiface, but they are 
difficult to catch, which makes the sport so much 
relished One of the larger kind, weighing from 
twelve to fourteen pounds, is rarely taken except 
by a first-rate fisherman 

The fragrance, the beauty, and the flavour of tlie 
Smelt, make it one of our daintiest fishes It lives 
in the estuanes of rivers, and ascends them to some 
distance, but the steam-boats winch ply upon our 
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•water tliorouglifaies, aie said to have fiiglitened 
them away fiom many spots which they used to 
frequent Those from the hied way are reckoned 
the best in England , they are not found in the 
Channel Othei eastern parts of Great Biitam 
afford them, and some in the west, also Ireland 
Attempts have been made to habituate them entirely 
to fresh watei, which have peifectly succeeded 
Tliey are unusually large if they measure eleven 
mches in length, and they ascend livers in nairow 
bands and deposit then eggs m the hollows of 
aqueous rocks The remarkable odour exhaled by 
them has been compared to cucumber, violets, 
thyme, etc 

The Grayling is one of the most valuable of our 
fresli-water fishes, because it is to be caught when 
others of the Salmon family have gone to sea, or 
are lying snugly m their holes in the deep parts of 
rivers and lakes Their shape is paiticularly ele- 
gant, but their dorsal and ventral fins are so 
beautifully spotted with red and black, that they 
alone would render them beautiful The Giayhngs 
of this country, cannot endure even brackish water, 
and yet we hear of their livmg in the Baltic 
They aie found m some of the rivers of Europe, 
and lakes of North Amenca St Ambrose called 
them the flower of fishes, perhaps as much fiom 
their beauty, as from the odour of thyme which 
they emit when fiesh fiom the water, and when 
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tliey sliould be immediately dressed Tlicy somc- 
wliat resemble tlie smelts m flavor. 

The Gbarr of Wales and oiir nortliern labcs, is 
tbe same as tliat of tlie lake of Geneva It is al- 
rvays a beautiful fislij darkdiroiMi and rosc-coloiiTj 
mtb a blue light all over it, resembling tbe bloom 
of plums In tbe spavmmg season, it assumes tbe 
Ticbest gold and flame-coloured lints By all ac- 
counts, it IS a more energetic fisli in tbe north tbnn 
m Switzerland, but it is laigcr tbere iban bore 
The flesh is of a pale red, and nothing can bo more 
delicious than it is ’wlien fresh, or wbon potted 
A cunous assertion is made by H Juune, of those 
m the Bhone, that they all become blind from 
cataract, if kept in a reservoir of watci for any 
length of time 

There are two rivers which flow mto the lake of 
lYrndeimerc, where Chair arc very plentiful, the 
Eothay, which has a sandy bed, and the Bvatbay, 
whose channel is rocky, and when the shoals ino\e 
to the river to deposit their spawn, if they take the 
Bothay, they invariably return, and enter the 
Brathay, while Trout choose the Bothay 

The exquisite httle Vendaco, or Veiidis, is only 
found in one locality in Great Biitain, and that is, 
the lakes of Loch JIaben in Dumfiiessbire It is 
of tbe biightest silvei, gieen and lilac, and its fins 
are of a pale primiose colour, well ivoithy of the 
beautiful queen who is said to have intioduccd it 
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to its peculiar abode Tbis, lioivever, is doubted, 
and Its introduction, is more reasonably asenbed to 
some religious community Tlioy arc always 
caught in nets, no bait Laving yet been found 
•which vill allure them They feed on aquatic 
insectSj and taste something hhe Smelts 

Numbers of frcsh-watei fishes are caught by 
anglers in most of the streams of the Umted Kmg- 
dom, which I have preferred throwing together, 
although they belong to two great famihes Our 
eyes are accustomed to see them -without reference 
to this; and the Carp, from its sagacity and well- 
tasted flesh, seems to claim the pre-eramence It is 
often called the fov of fresh-water fishes It "will 
hve to a groat age, and can even be kept a long 
time out of water "Wlien tied to the ceding of a 
cellar, enveloped in a net Imed with wet moss, now 
and then watered, and crammed -with bread and 
mdk, they ivdl not only exist, but get fat, and have 
an improved flavor They are said to hve two 
hundred years , but when large their flesh is coarse 
Two old Carp lived in a nver ■s\hich flowed past a 
house in which I resided during my chddhood , 
they were there before I was born, and gro-wn-up 
men declared they had been known to their fathers 
I was fishing in this river, one day, and felt some- 
thing pull very strongly at my hook As Pike 
abounded there, I supposed I had caught one of them, 
but the fish did not swim away as Pike usually do 
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I cautiously pulled it out, and discovered that I had 
one of the “ old Carp” almost withm my grasp 
I had no landing-net, or I could liaic secured him, 
and my Imc vas not stiong enough to hold liim , it 
hrohe, and he fell again into the uater Many 
3 ears after, I re-'risited the same scenes,’ though 
not the same liousc, and enquired for the “ old 
Carp " I was not onl}' assured of their existence, 
but as that part of the nver near me was going to 
be dragged on the morrow, I stood a chance of 
seeing my old acquaintances “Wc wdl catch 
them this time," was the vow made Tlic river 
was dragged, plenty of fishes were caught, but the 
two fishes wcic wanting They were afterguards 
seen, lazaly swimming at some distance clown the 
stream, and one of the men who had been em- 
ployed, shook his head m 3 stenously, and exclaimed, 
“ It’s just like ’em, nobody never knows how' 
they gets awn}’’" 

Carp were brought to England, it is supposed, 
in 1496, and wore esteemed as “ dejmtous fisshc," 
rewards being given in 1552, to those who brought 
them to Henry the Eighth Tlic}'- are not now 
held in much esteem in England, in Fiance they 
arc thought more of, and arc either stewed or 
eaten fned, with lemon juice squeezed over them, 
we make a dish of them, ivliich tastes of the 
sauce more than the fish They iVill recognise 
those who feed them, and retire into deep muddy 
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places during the winter They can live in the 
sea, wheie they acquire sixty pounds weight, they 
abound in the Caspian Sea, and waistcoats aie made 
of their skins by the Kalmuk Taitars, prepared 
with soul milk, and tannin made fiom the roots of 
the Siditce Cormana, and which aie waterproof 
They leap like the Salmon, when they desire to 
overcome any obstacle, but when they know a net 
IS in the water, they bury their heads m the mud, 
and let it pass over them They are very subject 
to deformities 

The Gold and Silver fishes of our ornamental 
ponds are a species of Carp, and aie from China, 
where they will come to be fed at the sound of a 
whistle, and are said to entertain much affection 
for each othei One which was deprived of his 
companion, refused to eat, or be lively tiU she 
was restored to him They will endure great 
heat, and are paiticularly prone to changes of 
form, some •wnU want fins, others wdl have more 
than are necessary 

Di Tench, foi such is his appellation in several 
parts of the countiy, is said to heal his wounded 
companions, by shedding over them the mucous 
secretion with which he is so abundantly provided 
He himself keeps alive longer than most fishes, and 
is a fleshy, clever fellow, hidmg himself under mud 
when danger comes, and when he gets a snug place 
to live m, not at all liking to come out of it Let not 
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the porlnit painteis of fishes be tempted by his 
ijch green and gold coat to make a resemblance of 
bun, forivhen they come to the small scales on his 
fat sides, they ^vlll repent of their undci taking It 
so happenSj that I liaac copied him fifty-six times 
o^er, and I now cannot look at him without a 
fcclmg of weal mess 

I never heard of his being dressed in any v, ay 
for the table except ns a stew, in which, like the 
Caip), he may be considered as “ a -vehicle for the 
sauce ” If he be suspected of retaining the flavoui 
of his beloved mud, he must be condemned to twm 
or three da}S in clear vvatcr before he can be cooked 
Tlic Tench of Thorimlle Hall, whose fame has 
been sung and said far and near, grew to the shape 
of the hole in which he had ensconced himself, he 
weighed eleven p6unds nine ounces and a quaitcr, 
and part of him was of a v^crmilion colour lie 
was put into clean watei, and was good-tempered 
enough not to pine after his duty retreat 

I must be contented with moic cursoiy remarks 
upon others of our ficsh-watcr fishes, as my limits 
are draw mg to a closcj and I have still the teinble 
and the strange to notice 

The Pcich, which, in its best dicss, always 
assumed in a mill-pool with a giaveUy soil, is the 
handsomest of them all, with his black hais on his 
sides, his emerald-gicen studs, his finely-tinted 
fins, and formidable spines He is a dangerous 
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enemy, and few of Ins aquatic companions will 
venture to toucli liim He lias firm, wliite flesli of 
his oivn, will learn to eat food from the fingeis of 
those who will take the trouble of giving it to him , 
and will swallow almost anythmg His handsome 
scales were, at one time, converted into pietty 
ornaments for ladies’ wear, but they aie now gone 
out of fashion 

The Roach forms a strong contrast to the Perch, 
the word “ sheepish,” being generally apphed to 
express his amount of sagacity He, like many 
other fishes, is all the handsomer for clean water, 
when he comes out in dark-blue Tnth red and 
yellow fins Closely allied to him is the Red-eye, 
Rudd, or Shallow, of more confined locahty, for he 
IS not known in all temperate countnes Both, 
with the more dehcate lookmg Dace, of elegant 
form, are best when no other fish is to be had The 
Bream, with its angular shape, and broad, flattened 
sides has not a better reputation, nor the Chub 
either, "with his thick head 

The Barbel is not eaten, except by those with 
whom food is often scarce, but he is more tolerable 
if cut in pieces, and a shce of bacon be tied round 
each, as it is put into the kettle Like most 
fishes with tluck tads, he aflTords excellent sport to 
the angler, by swimming away as fast as he can, 
when he feels the hook in his fleshy hps , and when 
he IS put mto the well of a boat, he wdl act the 
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housemaid^ and lash his tail about in such a manner 
that his companions in prison are sure of, at least, 
a clean dwelling 

The Gudgeon is an excellent little fish, not too 
full of bones, and of dainty flavour, bites freely, 
and IS consequently a gieat favourite, but theie is 
one always slily on the watch, not to save his lile 
for the love of him, but from greediness, ready to 
devour the tempting bait which conceals the hook 
He IS the Pope or Euffe , a bold, handsome fellow, all 
yellow, with black spots, fringed scales, and green 
spots, but as he is not good to eat, the Gudgeon- 
fishers get out of patience with him, and let him 
go again , not in peace, for they stick a slice of 
cork on the strong spines of his dorsal fin, and set 
him swimming On he must go, at the top of the 
water (something like the cork-leg), and as he 
never can sink, he is earned, no one knows where 
There is a saying, which some peisons think 
very illiberal, that little animals, from the human 
species downwards, are all pugnacious It is veri- 
fied in many instances, and in none more so than 
the httle Sticklebacks, those spiny fishes which 
inhabit our nvers and brooks, and are more than a 
match for the ferocious Perch, who himself out- 
does so many others, for sticking up the prickles of 
their backs, as the larger fish swallowS them, they 
choke hun, and are either disgorged, or all die 
together When they are captured and put into a 
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tub full of ivatei, tbey seem to make a tour of 
inspection, and afterwards take Tip a position , and 
if any of the others intrude upon it, a furious 
combat follows They swim round each other in 
the most rapid manner, try to wound with then 
spines, and the conqueror pursues his victim with 
fury, till he sinks horn exhaustion Sometimes 
they rip their adversary open, and he dies imme- 
diately , and these battles will be going on m three 
or four parts of the tub at the same time It must 
be observed, howevei, that the females are quite 
peaceable Some years Sticklebacks aie so plenti- 
ful in Lincolnshire, that they are sold to farmers, 
at flic rate of a halfpenny a bushel, as manure for 
their land They are insatiable eateis, and are very 
destructive to the fry of othei fishes 

The gay little IMinnows of our brooks and rivers, 
are in the habit of gathering together with their 
heads in the centre, and then look like a staiiy 
flower Their principal use is to form a bait for 
larger fishes 

I presume it is well known that a miller always 
tests the meal in process of grinding, by rubbing it 
with Ins thumb , this nccessaiily makes the thumb 
broad and flat, and just such a shape is presented 
to us by a small fish, called in consequence, the 
“ Miller s Thumb, or Bivei Bull-head ” It abounds 
all over Europe, and hides itself under loose stones 
It is said to be good catmg, but tlierc must be very 
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little to be had out of it, as its head occupies so 
laigc a portion of the whole fisli In Russia it is 
supposed to be a chaiin against fever, and also, 
when diied, hung up, and suspended bj’’ a single 
thread, like the King-fisher, to point its head 
in the diiection where the wind blows Tliey very 
easily dry, and if covered with vainish will keep 
for ever, if no accident destroy them 

To “ tickle the tail of a Loach," is a favorite 
pashme with idle boj-’S, and I was painfully con- 
vinced of the sensitiveness of this small fish in that 
part of him, by liis suddenly leaping up m my 
face, when I thought he was dead, and touched 
him vith the point of my compasses He is a 
delicious little moisel, and is found undei the 
stones of most rivcis His six baibules shew that 
he feeds at the bottom of the watei, wheie he eats 
worms and aquatic insects He is very lestless, and 
apparently excited, just before or aftei a thunder 
storm, like most fishes that live near the giound 
A gracefully formed, and dehcately colored fish, 
called the Graining, is found only in one oi two 
rivers in Lancashiie, but it is more widely distn- 
buted in the lakes of Switzerland The drawings 
for my work on “ The Fresh- water Fishes of Great 
Britain,” were all taken from the living originals, 
and It was necessary to go to the diffeient places 
where they were to be found I accoidingly visited 
Kmowsley, m the hope of there procuimg the 

BB 
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Graining, but -was disappointed It -was a senoiis 
matter to leave it at that time, and afterwards 
return to Lancashire for it, and a -way of transport- 
ing it ahve to London occurred to me, and was 
put in practice hy ray excellent jEnend, Dr Kennck, 
of Warrington A large bladder was procured, 
half filled with water fiom the nver in which the 
fishes lived , three were then put into tlus, the rest 
of the bladder was filled with air by means of a 
pair of bellows, the neck was rapidly tied up, and 
suspended to the lid of a box , the box was filled 
with wet grass, and the whole dispatched by coach 
and railway I anxiously opened the box imme- 
diately on its amval, cut the bladder open, and the 
Grainings rushed out with the water into a pan 
placed on purpose, and hved as long as I required 
them to be m life I mention this, as a method 
which may, peihaps, be tried with equal success on 
other occasions 

I must not forget to mention the pretty little 
green and silver fish called the Bleak, and some- 
times the j\Iad Bleak, owing to the violent con- 
tortions which it often makes, and the high leaps 
which it takes out of the water , these how- 
ever, are not due to its own gaiety of disposi- 
tion, but to the irritation of worms which get into 
Its bram It is an inhabitant of most of the firesh 
waters of Europe, and much eaten by the poorer 
people, but its value hes in the beautiful silvery 
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pigment wlucli is found beneatli its scales Taking 
care to avoid the green part, these scales are scraped 
off, shaken in a vessel containing hut little vratcr, 
strained through a sieve, 17111011 retains tlio scales, 
and suffcis the silveiy liquid to pass through, a 
fine metallic powder is tlnis deposited, to which is 
added a sufficient quantity of ammonia to prevent 
decomposition , this is mixed with a little gclatme, 
and then intioduccd into glass heads The manu- 
facture was formerly of more impoitancc than it is 
now, fashion having lessened the demand foi arti- 
ficial pearls The inventoi of it is said to have 
been a man named Jaquin, about the yeai 1680, 
w'lio brought it to such perfection that he deceived 
even jewellers Otlicis have laid claim to the in- 
vention, and It has been erroneously ascribed to the 
Cliinesc 

Pike arc not indigenous to this countiy, but are 
first mentioned in the reign of Richard II They 
were stdl so laie in the time of Heniy VIII , that 
a large one was sold foi double the puce of a house 
Iamb They are very fierce and voracious fishes, eat 
rats, ducks, and moor-hens, attack swans, the heads 
of mules when drinking, and men’s and women’s feet 
and hands when bathing — in fact, anything, winch 
voiacious propensities have dignified them with the 
name of “ Fresh -water Shaiks ” The Pikemaiked 
by order of Frederick II , ivitli a brazen ling, 
bearing an inscnption, lived, if the inscnption told 
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the tuitlij to he 2G7 yeais old, and was talvcn at 
Ilcilbrunn, in Swalna, when it nciglied 350 lbs 
The skeleton, wliich incnsurcs nineteen feet in 
length, was kept at Mannheim for a long time* 
Conceining the largo Pike of our own country, 
Isaac Walton says, "that they have more state 
than goodness,” and that the smaller, oi iniddle- 
sired Pikes, "by the most and choicest palates, are 
observed to be the best ” “Pickerill” used to be the 
name for the smaller Pike, but “Jack” seems to have 
been more recently adopted for those imdcr a 
ceiiaui weight Their spaini, prepared with 
saidinhas, is said to be very good, and is sold in 
Geimany under the name of Netzm Their flesh 
IS film and good, but tiresome to cat, on account of 
their bones beuig forked and numerous 

The waters of the lake of Ciiknitz, in Camiola, 
in the early part of July, disappear through sub- 
teiTanean passages, and then an abundance of fishes 
is procured. As soon ns the water begins to 
dimmish, a boll is rung, and the neighbounng 
inhabitants rush to the lake, with nets fastened to 
long poles The eight outlets of the lake belong 
to proprietors, who sell the right of fishmg there, 
paying according to the number of times that they 
throw their nets Wlien these have finished, the 
mud IS abandoned to a geneial search , some even 

* Some greatly doubt tins history, and declare that the 
skeleton has been manufactured 
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venture down tlie outlets, but are soon obbged to 
retiie, on account of the number of leeches that 
fasten upon their legs It is in tbis mud that Pike 
are foimd which weigh forty pounds They are 
useful in large ponds, because they prevent the 
excessive multiplication of smaller fishes, but are 
too destructive foi small pieces of water They 
are subject to a peculiar malady, which fisheimen 
call the small-pox They, more than most fishes, 
shew signs of intelligence, and in support of this, 
I now copy an anecdote which, authenticated as it 
IS, seems to give us a new idea respectmg fishes, 
and to cause a regret, that the element in which 
they live, makes it diflSicult to know them more 
intimately 

“ At a meeting of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool (Feb 1850), Lr Warwick 
communicated a remarkable anecdote of a Pike 
Wlien residing at Durham, the seat of the Earl of 
Stamford and Warrmgton, he was walking one 
evening in the park, and came to a pond, where 
fish intended for the table were temporarily kept 
He took particular notice of a fine Pike, of about 
SIX poimds weight, which, when it observed him, 
darted hastily away In so domg it thrust its head 
agamst a tenter hook in a post, and, as it after- 
waids appeared, firactuied its skull, and turned the 
optic nerve on one side The agony evinced by 
the animal appeared very great, it lushed to the 
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bottom, aud boiing its bead into the mud, wlurled 
itself round -with such -velocity, that it -was almost 
lost to the sight foi a short inteival It then 
plunged about the pond, and at length tlue-w itself 
completely out of the -watei on the bank The 
Doctoi examined it, and found that a very small 
portion of the brain -svas piotrudmg from the frac- 
ture in the skull, he caiefuUy leplaced it, and with 
a small silver tooth-pick, raised the indented portion 
of the skull The figh remained stdl for a short 
time, and he then put it into the pond again It 
appeared, at first, a good deal reheved, but in a fe-w 
minutes it again daited and plunged about until it 
thre-w itself out of the -water a second time A 
second time did Dr Warwick do what he could to 
relieve it, and again put it into the water It con- 
tinued for several times to throw itself out of the 
water, and at length, -with the assistance of the 
keeper, the Doctoi contrived a bandage for the 
fish, which was then left in the pond to its fate 
Upon making his appearance at the pond the follow- 
ing morning, the Pike came towards him, close to 
the edge, and actually laid its head upon his foot 
He thought this veiy extiaordmary, but he exammed 
the fish’s skull, and found it going on -well He 
then walked backwards and forwards along the 
brink of the pond for some time, and the fish con- 
tmned to s-wim up and down, turmng when he 
turned, but being bhnd on the wounded side, it 
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always appeared agitated i\licn it liad that side 
tow aids the bank. 

“ The next day Dr Warwick took some young 
friends to see the fish, whicli came to him as usual, 
and at length it giew so docile, that it came to him 
when he whistled and fed out of its hand, while 
with other persons it continued as shy as usual ” 

A daint}’’ little fish, often called the Sea Wooa- 
cock, goes under the more usual name of the Red 
Mullet It is still much esteemed foi the table, 
but the Roman epicures set greater store by it than 
any other fish It is not ically a j\Iullet, wdnch, 
how’ei or, is a delicious fish, frequenting the estuaries 
of nvers, but belongs to the gieat Reich family 
It was called j\Iullus, in commemoration of the 
muVeus, or red sandal worn by the kings of Alba, 
and which was retained by the high olheers of the 
lepubhc and the empeiors Then value in these 
times inci eased wutli their size, and one of four 
pounds amounted to a luinous puce Seneca tells 
us, that Tiberius found one of four pounds and a 
half too dear for him, and sent it to the market, 
where it fetched a large sum One is reported to 
have cost sixty four pounds, and three were sold 
for two hundred and forty pounds They are diffi- 
cult fishes to rear in confinement, yet, at an enoi- 
mous expense, the Romans accomplished this object, 
and they weie kejit in trenches placed under their 
couches, whence they weio taken when leqmicd. 
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and put into vessels of glass, tliat tlie epicures 
might feast then 03^03 by seeing them change then 
bright colours as they died, they vrere then earned 
immcdntcl}' to the cook, and their flavour was 
supposed to haie deteriorated, if any mteival of 
time elapsed between their death and the fiie The 
extiemc amount of luxury in this respect, however, 
was, for them to die in tlieir famous Gaium The 
hverwas the part most esteemed, and after that the 
head 

A large tribe of fishes, known under the name of 
Flat Fishes, presents us with some of our best food, 
the Turbot taking the lead They are singularly 
formed, for they are horizontally developed, the 
upper part being covered vitli a coloured skin, and 
the under remaining white Both eyes are generally 
placed on the upper side, and there are several 
irregularities of form, the mouth, for instance, both 
sides of winch arc not alike Bare examples of the 
eyes being placed on the under side occasionally 
occur, and other's of the colour extending over both 
sides They generally live in deep water 

The Turbot, to which I have alluded, is chiefly 
caught in the German Ocean and Enghsh Channel, 
and will not snap at every bait, bemg pai-ticularly 
aveise to an}^hmg which is tainted A prejudice 
still remains in favour of the Dutch Turbot, from 
which fishery this nation at one tune netted 
£ 80,000 a year, while the Danes made £ 15,000 
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per annum by Lobsters, foi sauce Tbe enormous 
price sometimes given foi these fishes shews the 
estimation in which they are held I myself have 
known nine guineas asked in London, but that was 
at a time when fish w'as scarce Like all flat fishes, 
they lie close to the giound, swim slowly m a 
homontal position , but if alaimed, they tmn 
themselves up, and dait along in a veitical manner 
They aie very tenacious of life, and go about m 
companies 

The Sole IS perhaps the next in value to the 
Tiubot, and is a native of the Baltic, our own seas, 
Spain, Portugal, and the Mediteiranean Those 
of Yarmouth are particulaily celebrated, and they 
are chiefly caught by trawl nets, for they ■vsill 
seldom take a bait There are few weeks m the 
year when they are not good, and Dr M® Culloch, 
who has made such valuable experiments, concern- 
mg the naturalisation of marine fish in fi.esh watei, 
says, that a Sole was kept in the latter for many 
yeais, and became twice as thick as those from the 
sea They remain in the nver Anm as high up as 
five miles, the whole year, buiying themselves in 
the mud in cold weather 

The Plaice, so good on the Sussex coast, and 
which are often speared in the Noith, also live well 
in flesh water The Flounders, found in the 
mouths of rivers all lound our coast, especially 
where the bed is soft, wander far beyond brackish 
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water, the little Dab, so fond of sandy soils, the 
Brill, almost as good as the Turbot , and the 
enoimous Hohbut, all afford food to thousands 
The latter is perhaps the only coarse one among 
them, and its flesh is diied in slices in Greenland, 
It eats its flat biethien^ and sometimes weighs four 
hundred pounds 

A long, serpentme form^ a thick soft, sbmy skm, 
the scales on which are scarcely to be perceived, and 
veiy small gill-covers, are chaiactenstics piesented 
by Eels Their flesh is extiemely nutritious, and 
they aie plentiful in most parts of the world, living 
in lakes, iiveis, and ponds, and aie diessedm vaiious 
ways Although so numeious in our own coimtry, 
we derive our chief supply of them from Holland, 
and they aie sold by the pound Countless numbers 
migiate to the sea in the autumn, and leturn in 
the spimg, though some axe of opinion that they 
are not the same fishes, they cannot endure cold, 
and consequently are not found in far northern 
countnes hlany remain m the riveis all the winter 
through, imbedded in the mud, when they are taken 
by speaimg, almost in a torpid state They are 
most irritable animals, and become extremely 
restless before, and durmg thunder-stoims , yet 
they aie veiy tenacious of life, and days after they 
have been supposed dead, perfectly recovei them 
vitality One was found in a mat of Eiga flax, 
wluch had been a month out of the ship, and it is 
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unknown hoAV long it had been in its Indiiig place 
It became quite liiely on being put into a tub of 
fresh "viatei Tlierc has been much dispute con- 
cerning the birth of Eels, w’hctlici they aie hatched 
ivitlnn the mothei, ox leave her in the shape of 
eggs, the latter Ins been decided by recent ob- 
serveis, but nothing can be more nbsuid than 
ancient and modem suggestions concerning this 
pait of their history They often leave the water, 
especially when the grass is wet with dew, eithei 
to change their habitation, or in seaicli of fiogs, 
etc JIi St John watched a great number of 
young Eels ascending them cr Findhom, sivimming 
against the stream, though they weic not laiger 
than a quill “ When they came to a fall,” he 
says, “ whoic they could not possibly ascend, they 
wriggled out o( the vater, and gliding along the 
rock, close to the edge, where the stone was con- 
stantly wet fiom the splashing and spray of the 
fall, they made their way up tiU they got above 
the difficulty, and then again slipping into the 
water, they continued their couisc ” 

Kothiiig is distasteful to an Eel that has, or has 
had animal life in it, the great thick Glut Eel, with 
Its projecting lowei lip, sucks the baits olT the 
night-lines, and ducks’ heads and rats have been 
found in its stomach The Grig is a small species, 
particularly nimble in its movements, and has given 
rise to the say mg, “ As meiTy as a Gng ” 
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The largest of all Eels is the Conger, the flesh of 
■^^luch IS coarse, but is eaten by the poorer classes 
It is comraou all lound our coasts, but particulaily 
abundant on that of Coinavall They occasionally 
measure ten feet in length, and weigh 130 pounds 
They arc very stiong, and mil fight fieicely 
Otters arc then gieat antagonists, and mil gene- 
lally manage to overcome them 

The ]Mui-a!uai, which nie spcclclcd with yellow, 
browTi, and violet, used to be kept in ponds by the 
Homans, whcie they weic fattened A story is 
told of a master thromng his sla%es to them, to be 
eaten alive They arc beautifully maiked, but 
they arc among those animals, which conicy an 
idea of wickedness by their appcaiancc They are 
found on the coasts of Cornwall, bite vciy seveiely, 
and inhabit vanous seas, besides the Mcditeiranean 
and Atlantic 

The Lamprej^s, guilty of loj'al death, inasmuch 
as Henry I is said to have eaten too much of them 
for suppei , and brought on a fit of indigestion of 
which he died, belong to a whole body of fishes, 
which, mstead of having haid bones hke others, 
have only cartilages, and the gdls of some of them 
are fastened to then skin Lampreys are among 
the latter, and the water escapes through holes 
mstead of wide openings, hence the name often 
given to them, of nine-holes, or seven holes, accord- 
ing to the number of these openings Their hps 
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are fleshy, aiid circular, supported by a caitilagiuous 
nng, AYhich 13 set -with strong teeth ; and tubercles . 
C01 eicd with bone furnish the inside of the lips 
The tongue also has two lows of srnall teeth, and 
acts like a piston, so that my leaders will imagine 
the gieat poiier of suction which they possess 
Wlien once they fasten thcmsclYCs to an object, it 
IS scaicely possible to make them let go then hold, 
even sharp blows being incflcctual Tlic large ones 
aie inliabitants of the sen, but come far up livers in 
the spnng to deposit their eggs, and are either 
stewed or potted Those of the Severn are thought 
to be particularly good, but eveiy where they have 
a most unprepossessing appearance 

The lesser Lamprey, or Lampern, is also potted 
and higldy valued hir St John one day amused 
lumself by watching two of them, or a still smaller 
species, as they busied themselves ‘^in making little 
triangular heaps of stones about ns laige as a pea 
"When they wished to move a larger stone, they 
helped each other to roll it, occasionally they left 
off to rest, and then returned to work witli fresh 
vigour, occasionally bringing their matenals a 
distance of two feet against the current, and moving 
them to the place with great difficulty 

A familiar specimen of cartilaginous bones is 
exliibited by the Skate or Eay, a large, flat fish, 
ivith a pointed nose coming fai beyond the mouth, 
and a long tail covered with spines Tliere aie 
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several species, all of ^\lncll arc eaten, and go by tlio 
. names of Thornbacks, Maids, etc The nostrils and 
moutli arc on tbc under side, and tlio c;>os on tlie 
upper, they defend tlicni'ches with tbca tail, 
wliicli tbey Insli about, and riitli wliicli they often 
inflict very severe ivounds They cat crabs, and 
any sort oC fish and inollu^ca, their strong jaus 
cracking the shells ivitli ca«c The females arc 
larger than the males, and many of those little 
blackish, lioiaiy eases, rvhicli ue find floating upon 
the sea, looking like hand-baiToivs, are the cases for 
tlieir eggs Shark’s eggs aie deposited in the same 
sort of covering, and all are called purses The 
common Skate sometimes iveighs tno liundred 
pounds , their flesh is best in autumn and winter, 
and IS more esteemed in Fiance tlian in England 
Of the different species I shall only paiiiculanse 
three more, one of winch is the Thomhack, called 
ihc Fay, in Cornwall, the hack of which is covered 
with spines of different sizes, like nails, which have 
a round bony base, set into theflesb, and one of the 
others, the Sting Fay Sir Couch says, “when seized 
or terrified, these last twist tlieii long, slender, and 
flexible tail round the object of attack, and with their 
serrated spme, tear the surface, laceiating it in such 
a manner as to produce violent inflammation Sir 
Joseph Banks speaks of a Fay, aihich was so large 
that it required seven oxen to drag it along, and 
which he saw in the West Indies It was probably 
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the sarnc as that mentioned by a !Mr ]\Iitclicl, of 
New Yoik, tliG flapping of whoso fins sent the spray 
to a height of fifty feet, and was supposed to weigh 
five tons The measurement between the tips of 
the fins was eighteen feet, and it was fourteen feet 
from the snout to the end of the tail One even 
largci w as killed off Ivingston, in Jamaica, in the 
presence of Lieutenant Lainont I do not suppose 
any one would have liked to oat a pai t of either of 
these monsters, but I have given them a place 
here, ns being so closely allied to those wdiich are 
edible 

I now pass on to the Sturgeon, the head and 
shoulders of which are delicious food They also 
are cartilaginous fishes, and grow to a large size, 
often weighing betw'cen four and five bundled 
pounds Tliey are not plentiful in Gicat Bn tain 
and Ireland, yet arc ficqucntly found In former 
times all were reserved for the Sovereign, but now 
only those wnthin the jurisdiction of the Loid 
hlaj'oi arc considered as roj'^al fishes, and the sur- 
render of them IS not enforced The best isinglass 
IS made from the thick membrane which forms their 
air bladder The roes or eggs, are made into 
caviar, and the flesh, besides being eaten fresh, is 
salted and pickled The principal locality whence 
the Russians denve their caviar is the Caspian Sea, 
where the Sturgeon is very plentiful They aic 
long, sharp-nosed fishes, having five rows of large 
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boil} plrtcj v.jib «pinc‘J in tlic niuldlc, ^\liicb point 
b ickwnrd^, on tbcir bick nnd 

1 non come to the terrible nionefers of tbe deep, 
in tbo fcbnpc of Shnrb^ TJit) mb ibit nil large Ecac, 
nrc cartilaginoii*: fislics and llicir nioutbs being 
placed con«idcrnbly under tlicir inu7/lc=, tbc} arc 
obliged to turn \cry inudi on one side uben tlio_} 
seize tlieir prey 'J’licy c\cn attack wlialcs with 
success, nnd the Greenland Shark, sajiDr Scoictb}, 
after being run through with a knife, will retuni 
to hib banquet 

On iny first aojngo I most anviousl} desired to 
Ecc a Shark, and an immense chain and hook were 
accordingl} hung out at the stem of the ^csscl, 
the latter baited with a piece of salt pork Scvcial 
followed U'5, but did not swallow the pork One, 
however, frequently seemed tempted, but was too 
waiy to be in a hurry, I wntclicd him from one of 
the stem windows, and one day as be was coquetting 
with it, and just turning up lus mouth, I contnicd 
to jerk the book into it, and be was secured I 
ran upon deck to annoimcc my success, and most 
of the men rushed aft to haul up the prize, a boat 
was lowered to assist below, and the monster was 
laid on the deck lie measured nearly twelve feet, 
and as he lashed his tail about, the ship qun ered 
as if she had fired a broadside He was soon dis- 
patched, cutup, Ins formidable jaws taken out and 
hung up to whiten, his back bone cleaned, to be 
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made into “walking canes,” scpaiate pieces re- 
seived for rings foi the men’s handkcrcliiefs, and 
favourite parts selected for drying over the caboose 
fire , or fresh steaks for dinner Some of the crew 
icgrettcd that they had not found any treasures in 
his stomach, that he might have swallowed, hut 
they enjoyed their steaks, or said they did, to me 
this seemed impossible , one taste bcuig quite enough 
to create disgust 

Sharks abounded at Cape Coast, and one day, as 
I stood at a avindow commanding a view of the sea, 
I saw some of the mhahitants of the town bathing, 
and the Sharks hastening to seize upon them , 
they being visible from alwaj'S swimming with part 
of their dorsal fin out of water I sent to warn the 
men of their danger, and all came ashoic except one, 
who laughed at the caution of his companions A 
huge Shark was rapidly approaching, and I sent my 
servant again, and this time armed with half a bottle 
of rum, to bribe the man to save himself It was 
too late, the murderous creatui chad seized him, and 
the water around was dyed with Ins blood A canoe 
was dispatched to bring him ashore, but a wave 
threw him on to the beach, and it was foimd, that 
the Shark had taken the thigh bone completely 
out of the socket The man, of course, expired in 
a very few minutes Accidents were often happen- 
mg, and always fatal, and yet the negiocs, who 
seldom thmk beyond the present moment, could 

C G 
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not be dissuaded from bathing A man -walking 
in the sea up to his knees was dragged aA\ayby 
one, almost bcfoic my eyes 

In Navigatoi’s Islands, the teeth of Sharks are 
fixed on a rib of palm leaf, by means of strips of 
bark and glue, and thus make formidable -u capons 
Not less than ten thousand Sliaiks axe annually 
destioyed in Kingston harboui, and I piesurae, 
that evei}'- traveller acioss the tiopical seas has some 
adventure to relate of their power and voracity 
Some years ago, -ft hat is commonly called a 
Basking Shark, and which is not as voracious as 
otlicis of his family, was cast ashore dead, in the 
nciglibouiliood of Brighton It was a gloiious 
opportunity for conipaiative anatomists, and one 
of oui most eminent men proceeded to work, he 
made a door in the side, by which he entered into 
the body, and began to cut away In a shoit time 
the oil accumulated all round him, but while it 
covered only liis feet he did not heed it It, how- 
ever, soon reached above his knees, and was using 
so lapidly that he thought it prudent to make 
his exit, that he might not expose himself to the 
novel death of being drowned in Shark’s oil 
"^fhat his clothes were, and exen his skin and hair, 
foi some time it w ould be dilficult to describe 
The Hammei-Hcaded Shark stands alone m 
creation, as far as we know, in its formation Its 
head is flattened horizontally, and branches out on 
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each, side, so that it foims a stiaight line at the 
end, and two square appendages on each side, at 
the extremities of -which the eyes aie placed 
Captain Wilhain Allen, commander of tlie Wilbei- 
foice, m the Niger Expedition, says, two followed 
his vessel for some tune, to the dismay of the super- 
stitious among the sailois “ It is,” continues he, 
“ ceitamly one of the most smgulai and hoiiible 
looking of fishes As the animal, in its zigzag 
movements, shghtly raises one side, and depi esses 
the other, the eye has a most levoltmg aspect 
its appearance ife most repulsive ” 

"When young, and about a foot and a half long, 
the natives on the African Coast thmk them very 
good eating, and when full grown they are not 
as dangerous as others, because then formation 
prevents them from bemg equally active, their 
omnivorous propensities, however, aie equally de- 
veloped 

The Barracuda of the Bahamas and West Indies, 
often more than ten feet long, is almost as much 
dreaded as the Shaik, and is said to be particularly 
gieedy of human flesli In one respect, it is woise 
than the Shark, because noise and disturbance will 
not frighten it away It swims with great force, 
and IS formidable to other fishes as well as men 
The poorer inhabitants eat its flesh , but with much 
caution, as it is at times poisonous If death do 
not result, pains m the joints arise, the hair and 
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nails peel off, and these symptoms mil continue for 
}cars Another remarkable circumsUncc is, that 
if the flesh be aalted, no cmI mil arise from it 

In Eoine of the riacrs and lakes of the continent 
of Enrojic, IS a iidi nhich rnnls a shark in it« 
dcstruclnc propcnsitia-' It is a Siluriis, and other 
species CM«t in tropical rners It is s>aid to dcionr 
all Jidies except the Perch, of nliose spines it is 
afraid, it also dcionrs water fov\l«, and docs not 
spare the human species One a\ as 1 ikon at Thorn 
nhich had a child in its stomach, and in Ilungaij, 
it IS not uncommon to hcai of children and ) onng 
girls being devoured by it It is exen reported, 
that a poor fisbeunan caught one on the fiontiers 
of Turkey, in xsbose body be found that of a 
noman, mtU her img, and a purse full of gold 

TJicsc formidable cicatnrcs arc also dcsciibcd, as 
being cunning enough, xvben inundations haxe 
taken place, to shake the tices and shrubs mth 
their tail, on xvlucb tcncstial animals liaxc taken 
refuge, and so, causing them to fall, secuio them as 
their prey Their flesh is quite xvlate Tlic people 
of Hungaiy dry the fat parts, and keep them as a 
dressing foi their vegcfahlcs, thc}' bum their oil in 
lamps, make glue of the bladder, and the Eussian 
and Tartar peasants dry the skin, and use it instead 
of glass, for mndon s 

riie Sword-fish inhabits the ]\rcditcrranean, and 
the eastern parts of the Atlantic, and it has been 
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found in our own seas, and tlie Baltic Tlie pur- 
suit of them IS a miniature representation of that of 
the whale, and the fishermen follow them for hours 
before they can efiect their capture The Sicilian 
fishermen are said to have a curious superstition 
concemmg them, which is, that if they smg a certam 
Greek phrase, it attracts them towards their boat, 
whereas, if they pronounce a single word of Itahan, 
they plunge into deep water, and are not seen 
agam. The flesh of the young is excellent eating, 
but an old fish resembles bad, coarse beef The 
prolongation of the muzzle into the long bony 
process to which it owes its name, of necessity 
makes it a formidable enemy, but it constantly 
accompanies the Timny, and appaiently on fnendly 
terms The beak, as it is called, of a species near 
it (the Voilier, or Histiophorus), is much larger, 
attainmg four feet, and the whole fish is beautifully 
colored Both of them have been knoivn to run 
these weapons into ships with immense forced so as 
to make the vessel reel as if struck upon a rock, 
and had not the sivord, or beak, broken off and 
remamed in the wood, leakage must have ensued, 
and perhaps loss of life A proof of this exists in 
several museums, where the piece of the vessel has 
been preserved The natural explanation of this 
IS, that they take the vessels for whales, or other 
large cetaceous animals, which are their natural 
enemies, and make the first attack 
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Several fislies possess a kige portion of electricity, 
wliicli tliey are able to exercise for tlieir own 
benefit, either for offence or defence The cbief 
of these are, the Torpedo, a inaiine fish of the Eay 
kind, and the Gyinnotus, which is a species of eel 
The fiist aie large, and of lonnded foiin, with a 
long tail, on which the fins are .placed Their 
electncal apparatus is formed of small membranous 
tubes, looking like a piece of honeycomb, sub- 
divided by horizontal membranes into little cells, 
* full of mucus, and communicating i\ itli cei tain 
nerves They can give a shock at will, and it is 
supposed that they use their power, not only as a 
means of defence, but that they stim their prey 
with it h'fr Couch suggests, that they thus render 
then victims more apt to decompose, and so accom- 
modate them to their veryshoit intestine, which 
could scarcely perform a long process of digestion 
Those parts connected with the brain and heart 
alone give the shock The fish was recommended 
by ancient physicians, as being good for headaches 
It has been found on the British coasts, but gene- 
lally lives neai the shores of large oceans 

The Gymnotus was found in South America, by 
Baron Humboldt, and its electric organs he along 
the back, in two sets, the little cells of the appa- 
ratus are filled with a jelly-like substance, and 
communicate wath many nerves Wlien the natives 
wish to catch wuld hoises, they drive them into the 
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streams ficqiicntccl hj' these Eols^ they aie 

fiightcncd and easily secured, though occasionally 
they die, citliei fiom the violence of the shocks, or 
then oi\n alarm One of these Eels was hi ought 
alive to the Jardm dcs Plantes, in Pans, wheie it 
■\\a= const mtl} ansilcd, and so often evcitcd to give 
shocks, that the pool fish's health MSibly deteiio- 
rated Jlorc caution vas then ohseivcd, but dining 
the time of its existence, a paiagraph appeared in the 
English papers, sa3'ing, that Ee-\eial learned pro- 
fessois had been inpircd b}’’ it, and in fact, one of 
great eminence had died in consequence Scion 
gentlemen had leccn cd a shock at one time, and 
all had been incomcnienccd for some hours, but 
there i\as no other foundation foi the stoiy 

One Cl cmng, aftci the Eel had cxeicised its poivei 
icry frequontl}’’, and appealed to be exliaustcd, the 
keeper in i\hosc chaigc it -was, -wished to inoie it, 
tub and all, up a short flight of stairs lie could 
not cair}”^ it without help, and called an assistant to 
take the opposite side of the buithen The man 
hesitated, but when assiiied that nothing was to be 
feared while the fish was in that ^tate, he complied 
ANHiethei it was alaim, oi resentment at being 
moved, w'as not, of course, knowm, but just as the 
men reached the last stair but one, the Eel seemed 
to concentiate all its powers, and gave a fuiious 
shock This so flighted the assistant, that lie let go 
his hold, and fell to the bottom, followed by the tub 
and its contents It lequucd some courage to 
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replace tlie Eel in its dwelling, and tlie man was 
laughed at, but few would baTe shown more nerve, 
in fact, the arms which held the tub were paralysed 
by the shock 

The power of flight for a short distance has been 
granted to several fishes, such as Gurnards, or Sea 
Swallows, but the one which is most endowed in this 
respect, is the httle Exocoetus, the Flying Fish, as it 
IS always called Contrary to the usual opmion, that 
their flight is merely a leap out of the water, to 
escape a dolphin, bomta, or some other enemy, I am 
of opinion, that they often rush out of the water for 
the sake of enjoyment, and that they contract their 
pectoral fins (with which they fly), and expandmg 
them agam, acquire fresh impetus Wlien I used 
to see so many, I watclied them, and formed this 
conclusion, but when I returned to Europe, was told 
that I was wrong, and held my tongue I now, 
however, supported by Baron Humboldt, M Valen- 
ciennes, and others, again express my conviction 
They always appear when a fresh breeze agitates 
the water, as if then first impulse must come from 
the dancing waves , they annoimce themselves widi 
a prolonged sound of oush-sli-sh, and then blue 
and ghttenng bodies, and their numbers, make 
them most welcome in a monotonous sea voyage. 
Tliey sometimes fall on deck, and affbid fresh and 
grateful food , tliough there is not much flesh upon 
them Lanterns are hung up at night to attract 
them As they follow the Gulf Stream, they arc 
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sometimes found as far noitli as Newfoundland, 
but they luliabit most seas, and piesent seveial 
species 

Jn other liabits, besides flying, we And Ashes 
appioachmg those of birds The Doiasis a sensible 
fish in man} respects, foi when the ponds diy up 
where he lues, lUhtcad of burying himself in the 
mud as others do, and being e\cntually deiomed 
by buds of prey, he takes to his heels, and luns all 
luglit sometimes, to find other and more plentifully 
su2iplied habitations 

IIow these fishes imitate birds is, by making a 
regular nest, m whicli the eggs aic deposited, 
looking like a little, flat cushion, and they then 
cover them up. The nest is formed of leaves, and 
sometimes a place is liollou cd cut of the beach to 
receive it Both father and mother v atch this nest 
vith the most devoted attention, and defend it 
Avith courage The Doias is called, in its own 
country, “Alligator Killci,” because when these 
great reptiles swallow them, then spines lacerate 
then till oats so severely, that they frequently die 
from the- injury 

Tlicre aic some othei fishes which make nests 
and watch o^c^ their eggs, such as the Gobies, and 
Ecvcial otheis, w'hich walk on land, climb rocks, 
and even ticcs The Anabas is one of them, and 
Lieut Daldoif, a Danish olTicei, on seiwicc at 
Tianqucbai, took one fiom a palm-ticc, five feet 
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aboA’^e tlie Avatei , and climbing tbc trunk Tcry fast, 
by means of its tail and spiny fins They liave an 
appal atus in tlieir beads, resembling a curled 
cabbage-leaf, tvIucIi it is supposed retams -water for 
a long time, and tliey are met occasionally -walking 
along at suck distances fiom -watei, tbat tbe natives 
tbink they have fallen fiom beaven 

Those fisbes of foreign seas called Cbiionectes, no 
doubt bave, like many others, less scientific and 
local names, but as these are not knoivn, and if 
knoAvn, might not be moiefamihar, 1 am compelled 
to take tbe only appellation by -which natnrahsts 
know them They are also Avalking fishes, and 
puffing themseh’-es out -with aii, proceed with some 
rapidity ovei the mud, and the manner in which 
their pectoral fins aie placed on what, I can only 
make familiar by calling it a stalk, gives them an 
an of going along on their elbows, while their 
vential fins aie placed so forward, that they look 
like the hind-feet coming foremost The openmg 
of their gills is a small, round hole, m the angle of 
their pectoral fins 

1 have already alluded to the soimds made by 
fishes, and the impossibility of asceitainmg how 
they are produced Passing ov-er the Growlers, so 
called on account of the noise which pioceeds fiom 
them, and which I cannot call utterance, I pause 
at the most remarkable of all, the Pogomas, or, 
familiarly speaking, the Drum Lieut White, of 
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tlie Uintcd States navj, lelatcs, that being at the 
month of llie Cainboja rner, Ins cicw and lie ncio 
•\ciy much astonished at cxliaordmarj sounds, 
which ucic lieaid lound the bottom of tlieir \essel 
Tlicy wcie like the bass notes of the oigan, bells, 
guttural cues of frogs, such ns might be fincicd to 
proceed from an enormous hnip, and the icssel 
might be said to tieinblc These noises increased, 
and aunncrsal chorus nas foimcd all lound the 
ship They abated as thej'- mounted the rii ci , and 
then ceased The intciprctci on boaid assuied 
them the}' iveie pioduccd by a tioop of fishes, of a 
finttoned, oial form, nlnch liarc the fiiculty of 
strongly adhering to different objects nith the 
mouth 

M do ITiunboldt, nhen in the open sea, about 
se^cn in the c\ cning, in company ith those aiovind 
him, heal d a noise like that of di urns beating in 
the air At fiist they ■ncic attributed to bicakers, 
but soon they appeared to come fiom the vessel 
itself, about the poop They then resembled the 
bubbling of a liquid vhilc boiling, and it vas feared 
that the vessel had leaked , all, howei cr, was 
right, and about nine o’clock the sounds ceased 

Accoiding to I\Ir Mitchell, the Diiims fieqiiciit 
the bays of Long Island in nuineious tioojis, and 
they aic idle, stupid fishes The noises above 
described vcic not exactly alike, but are attiibuted 
to the same family 
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Among tliose fislies wliicli practise cimous arti- 
fices m ordei to procuie tlieir prey, tljeie are none 
more stiiking tlian tlie Fislung Frogs, or Anglers 
They, too, have their pectoral fins set upon a stalk, 
anil their head is flattened, and out of proportion 
laige They have a wide mouth, the opening to 
their gills IS like that of the Cliironectes, and their 
eyes are placed neai together They have altoge- 
thei so hideous an appearance, that it is not extra- 
ordinary many tales should have been invented 
concerning them Tlie most remarkable part of 
their outward appeaiance I give in Mi Yarrell’s 
woids, “ Upon the head are two slender, elongated 
appendages, the first of them broad, and flattened 
towards tlie end, and having, at their dilated part, 
a shining, silveiy appeaiance These elongated 
filaments aie curiously articulated at the base, with 
the upper suiface of the head They have great 
freedom of motion m any direction, the first fila- 
ment more especially, being produced by numerous 
muscles, amountmg to twenty-two Tins fiist is 
also articulated by a process lesemblmg two links 
of a chain, by which universal motion is obtained; 
the second is more hmited in its action, and 
appears, except as far as flexibility may assist it, to 
be only capable of being brought forward oi back- 
ward These elongated shafts are formed of bone, 
covered by the common skin , and as the soft parts 
are abundantly supplied with nerves, they may also 
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' scn'e tlie Angler as delicate organs of touch Wliile 
couching close to the ground, the fish, by the action 
of its cntial and pectoral fins, stirs up the sand or 
mud* hidden by the obscurity thus produced, it 
elevates these appendages, moves them in aanous 
directions b^ way of atti action as a bait, and the 
small fishes, approaching either to examine or to 
seize them, immediately become the prey of the 
Fish Cl ” 

Mr Coucli speaks of an Angler nhich seized a 
Conger Eel, that had taken the hook, but aftei the 
latter had been cngulphed in the enormous jaws, 
and perhaps stomach, it stiuggled through the gdl- 
aperture o( the Angler, and in that situation both 
n ere dian n up together. “ When taken in a net,” 
Colonel ^Montague tells us, “ they generally devour 
some of their fellow iinsoncrs They are frequently 
fiom thiee to four feet long, and have been known 
to reach cicn ten feet They are found in the 
jreditcimnean, oui own, and various other seas 
Some fishermen suppose that they ovcicome sharks, 
and, therefore, when they take them, set them at 
liberty on that account ” 

The Chelnions, ■with their long, slendei muzzle, 
their 1 crtical profile, and caa ity in front of then eyes, 
and the Archeis, or Toxotes, avith their flat head, 
both feed on insects ; and in ordei to secure them, 
skillfully shoot forth diops of water, avhich bring 
them doavn, ea^cn though they may be thiee feet or 
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more from tliem, and never fail in tlieu aim Tlie 
Javanese keep them in then houses, and supply 
them vith insects attached to threads, and sticks, 
that they may dnci’t themselves i\ith their ma- 
nceuvies They inhabit the Indian and Chinese seas 
The hideous fishes -vvluch noiv come hefoie me, 
belonging to difieient families and genera, and 
each moie ugly than the other, can scaicely he 
described by words, and nothmg hut the pencil of 
a clever artist, with the living fish before him, 
could give an adequate idea of their stiange appear- 
ance The Uranoscope is perhaps the least so It 
has a large, square head, flattened above, at the end of 
which the mouth is vertically placed , and the eyes 
are set m the middle of the upper side, in such a 
position that' they can only look upivards On 
their shoulder is a spme, which serves as a weapon, 
and a long, narrow, fleshy shied is placed hefoie 
the tongue, and thrust forth at pleasure, m order 
to attract msects as its owner lies m the mud or 
sand One species lives m the ilediterranean, and 
was recommended to sick persons by Hippocrates 
The Indian species, to add to its smgulanty, has a 
long, thm filament hanging firom its chin 

The next increase of ughness is to he found m 
the -Batrachus, with a head similar to that of the 
Uranoscope Their large mouth is surrounded by 
shreds of skin, the pectoral fins are set upon stems, 
and these fishes inhabit the two great oceans One 
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species IS called tlie Toad-fisli, in Amenca, and tlie 
liver of that at Surinam is said to be a deadly 
poison 

The Scorpcenai have a thick, spiny head, and a 
soft, spongy skin, fleshy shreds often proceed fiom 
vanous parts of them, the colours of some are biil- 
liant, and they hve a long time out of the vatei 
The form and number of the shreds vary to 
infinity, both m position and size, and nothing can 
be more fantastic than those from the Indian seas 

Still more frightful are the Synauceim The 
head is as wide as it is long, the body is like a 
great, thick club, the back is covered with warts, 
each terminated by a little knob, the eyes are very 
small, the lips are furnished w’lth little threads or 
filaments, and the Malays call one of their species 
the Sorcerer That of the Isle of Fiance, is looked 
upon rathei as a reptile than a fish, and the fisher- 
men fear the wounds made by their spines, moie 
than they do those of vipers and scorpions l^ot 
that they are really poisonous, but they penetrate 
so deeply, and are so thickly covered with mucus, 
that the lacerated flesh becomes highly nutated 

The Pelor forms the climax of this ugly group, 
and nothing but the idea of deformity can be 
awakened by them Then head seems to be 
crushed in front, their eyes project and are set 
close together, their dorsal fin has long, separate 
spmes, and their body has no scales They all 
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come from the Indian Ocean, and it would seem as 
if nature had intended that their hideous appear- 
ance should fiighten all enemies, or paial jse those 
on whom they wish to prcj’’ 

Qn the Shark which I caught were a number of 
Sucking-fishes, having a cunous apparatus by 
which they attach themselves to objects in a man- 
ner difficult to be dislodged It consists of a 
number of cartilaginous plates, fianged with spines 
at one edge, and moveable, so that they can fix 
them closelj’’ on to what they please, but for what 
reason, is not ascer tamed Some say for protection, 
others for conveyance It appears to me most likely 
to be the formci , because they adhere to fixed objects 
just as strongly as to those which aie in motion. 
Other suckers h ive this disk under the body, and so 
constantly adhere to other substances, that it is 
supposed they could not live without doing so 
One, called the Sea Owl, is an extraordinary looking 
animal, with a body out of proportion thick and 
deep, to its length It has been known, when taken 
up by the tail, to laise a pail holding some gallons 
of water, it is brilliantly coloured, is a northern 
fish, and often brought to table in Scotland. 

Another, called the Sea-Snad, from the slimy 
matter which always covers its body, is from the 
same locahty, and is found under stones It is 
only the first-mentioned Sucker wluch turns itself 
upside down when it adheres, a strange mode of 
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existence, for it passes its reversed life, attaclied to 
other fishes It is m some countries made to catch 
ivhat may be required by bemg thrown upon 
them^ when by means of stnngs, both are ’drawn 
back together, to which, fact I have already called 
attention 

Of all the strange locahties for fishes, we should 
least expect to find them an volcanoes, but there 
are five of the “burning mountains” of the Andes 
which have sent them forth alive from their craters, 
or fi:om cracks, more than five thousand yaids 
above the level of the sea Cotopaxi ejected such 
a number, that a foetid odour was spread through 
the neighbourhood Imbaburu tlirew many thou- 
sands into the environs of the town of Ibarra in 
1691, and several times since that period The 
pestilential feveis which scourged these countnes 
after the eruptions, wnre entirely attributed to the 
miasma produced by the dead fishes, and when the 
summit of Cargueirazo fell m, thousands of fishes 
were vomited j&om the sides m the midst of smokmg 
mud “ What currents of water, what subterranean 
lakes exist m the caverns of these moimtams^ 
How can the watei, at so high a temperature, cou- 
tam sufficient air for the fishes to live in it? How 
IS it that animals of such a nature are not cooked, as 
they pass through those columns of smoke which 
enciicle the masses of mud thrown out during the 
eruption^” — aie questions asked by de Humboldt 
but which not even he has been able to answer 
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They eitlici belong to, or -n ill probably take an 
independent place close to, the family of the Silu- 
roids, already mentioned m this woik, and live in 
the cle\atcd lakes and streams of the neighboui- 
hood They were made known to us by the great 
tiavellci just mentioned, by IM Boussingault, and 
lastly by Mi Pentland The Astroblepus, one of 
the genera, lias a wide, jflattencd, obtuse head, 
laigc lips, lived tongue, double nostrils, veiy small 
c^es on the uppei surface of the head, set veiy far 
back, and always looking upwards , the body with- 
out scales, and coveicd with mucus All have 
singular forms, and arc esteemed as food by the 
inhabitants of the neigliboiuhood 

One Older of lishes, instead of having gills in a 
senes, like the teeth of a comb, has them gathered 
into small round tufes, set in pans along the bony 
arches which support them, and the large, gill 
cover IS fastened down by a membrane, which only 
leaves a small hole for the egress of the watei 
The body of the lishes is enveloped in large, scalc- 
like shields, they aie generally small in size, and 
from having so little flesh, dry easily Thos^^ ^ 
called Pipe-fish have the muzzle prolonged ir ' a 
tube, and long, slender bodies They abouln^nv^ m 
most seas, and are remaikable for their attachin 
to their young, for which they are provided with a 
pouch, as a place of retreat m cases of danger One 
species IS so slender and pliant, that it has received 
the name of the Snake Pipe-fish 
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Belonging to tlie same family is tBe Hippo- 
campus, Tvliicli dnes into a sBape Tcry mucli re- 
sembling tbat of a liorse ■witbout legs, Bence they 
aie called Sea-liorses, they abound m European 
and Indian ■ seas, and there are some in iSew 
Holland of still more extraordinary appearance, 
for they have a number of leaf-like appendages on 
different parts of the body They lay hold of 
objects with their tail, and they move their eyes m> 
dcpendently of each other Some are so small as 
to be found curled up in oyster shells 

Among the numerous modes of defence provided 
for fishes, IS the power given to some of them to 
puff themselves out with air, like little haUoons, at 
which time, the under part being the lightest, they 
turn upwards, and float passively on the top of the 
water, they are not, however, to he surprised m this 
condition, for they are covered with spines, which, 
by tbe stictclnng of tlie skm, stand up at right 
angles, and the whole fish presents a pnckly sur- 
face Sounds come from their stomachs when they 
are taken Their jaws are provided with an ivoiy 
substance instead of teeth, or rather their teeth are 
£ all joined together The Tetraodons have two of 
these joined teeth above, and two below, and are 
not alnays covered ivith spines, they are, however, 
sometimes hcantifully coloured, and one which I 
bad at St Jago, one of the Cape de Verde Islands, 
was of a brdhant rose-colour, marbled with black 
The Sun-fisb, so named ffora its circular form 
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and shining appearance, looks as if its body bad 
been suddenly cut off, and a short petticoat put on 
to hide Its deformity They are dull, stupid fishes, 
and like to float on the surface of the watei They 
boil to a jelly, and make excellent glue i^ll these 
aie found m various parts of the ocean 

The File-fishes are covered "with hard scales, 
■which join each other at the edges, and they 
have five spines on the back for a fiist doisal fin, 
which lie do'wn in a grove provided for the pur- 
pose A great many are found in the seas of the 
tomd zone, near rocks which are even with the 
water’s edge , and they shine with the most brilhant 
colours They are said to feed on the coral 
insects 

Instead of scales, the Coffers, or Ostracions, have 
regular pieces of bone, fastened together at the 
edges, so as to form an mflexible coveiing foi the 
head and body, leaving only the tail, the fins, and 
the bps moveable 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all fishes in respect 
of colour, IS the Coi’yphiEna, or Dolphin of the 
ancients It is a large fish, very rapid in its move- 
ments, during which its glancmg tints are the most 
splendid that can be conceived, and among all the 
bright flowers and birds that I have seen, there has 
been nothing equal to them One was caught on 
board the vessel in which I went from Lisbon to 
Madeira, the changes which it underwent m dymg 
overcame humanity, and it was suffered to expire, 
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instead of killing it and sliortcning its sufleiings. 
The gold, the violet, the ultra-maiine hlue, the 
crimson, and the orange, all picvaded in their 
turns , and the luxurious Romans -were almost 
excused, in my opinion, for their frequent indul- 
gence in this spectacle 

Ancient authors shew us, that more was known 
in their time than in the present, concerning the 
liabits of fishes, and doubtless many a legend and 
asseition had its foundation on some truth now lost 
to us In many instances, the legend lias been 
preserved, and stiikcs us as absurd or extraoidinaiy, 
nevei thelcss, it is well to hold it in remembiance, 
if it be only to mark the amount of embellishment 
bestowed in a more poetic age, as well as to estab- 
lish how much of reality it may contain I, theic- 
forc, now take «omc of these at random 

There is a little fish, the Aspro, which abounds 
in the Rhone, with rough scales, now called the 
Wwaid by the fishermen, but which foimeily boie 
the more appiopiiatc name of Pcica Aspera (Rough 
Perch) , and the peasantry on the borders of that 
river always declared their behef, that it fed upon 
the grains of gold which it picked up m the sand 
of the nvei 

A species of Serranus, named Antliias by the 
fishermen of the Clielidoman islands, was taught 
by them to eat fiom their hands, for which puiqiose 
they for sevcial days presented themselves in their 
boats, dressed m the same maunei, and offered 
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tliem "biead After a Tvliilc, tlie fislics -would take 
tkis bread ftom tbem A book was tlieii introduced, 
and the ftsh was taken, but not secured , as its com- 
panions instantly came, and with the sa-w like spmes 
on their back, cut the cord which was attached to 
it They described it as having a body as beautiful 
as a flower, and that in its enonnous stomach lay a 
blue stone, marked with golden stars, which, bathed 
in the blood of owls, had the property of makmg 
the possessor invisible 

There is a Sciama, in which the bones of the ear^ 
■vulgarly called the stones, arc unusually large, and, 
of course, they were objects of curiosity to those 
who knew not what they weio They were called 
the stones of the head, and imaginary virtues were 
attributed to them Under the name of cohc- 
stones, they were worn round the neck, set m gold, 
to prevent oi cure this disorder, but to be effi- 
cacious, they must have been received as a gift, for 
they lost then virtue if purchased 

The Saigus of the I\Iediterranean and coasts of 
Spam and Portugal, was said to attach several wives 
to him, and to defend them against all intruders, in i 
the most fmnous manner The most cunous part of 
their history was then friendship for goats, directly 
one appeared on the shore, these fishes rapidly 
swam towards it, evmcing their joy by "vigorous 
leaps A fisherman covered with a goat-skin, and 
wearing its homs, who threw into the water a httle 
flour steeped in goat’s broth, attracted and secured 
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as many as lie could desiic to have, taking them 
vitli the hand, hut being caieful to lay then spines 
dov u close against then bod}’-, foi fear of wounding 
himself Now they aie caught with a pickled 
anchovy put on a hook The}'- were said to live 
in Euhmarme caverns, into which the sun only 
penetiatcd by small openings * They -were very 
ingenious, accoiding to ancient authois, in tiying 
to break the line which held them They closely 
followed the Red Mullet, swallowing the ahmen- 
taiy paiticles stiried up in the mud by that fish 

“ The Indian seas,” says Phny, “produce Whales 
whicli covci four acies , and Saw-fish of two 
bundled cubits, whde Eels of thirty feet aie found 
in the Ganges It is chiefiy at the time of the 
solstices that these raonstious beings appeal Then 
the winds, the storms, the tempests, rushing down 
the mountains, agitate thcwateisto then deepest 
partSj and loll these enoimous animals upon the 
waves, ha-ving raised them fiom the deepest abysses 
Tlic Tunnies weie sometimes found there m such 
iiumbcis, that the fleet of Alexander the Gieat was 
ranged in ordci of battle against them, as against 
an enemy’s army Separately the vessels could 
not open a passage among them , noises, cues, 
and blows wcie imavading, the most feaiful dis- 
tnibance did not alarm them, and in older to 
disperse them it was necessaiy to overwhelm 
them 

“ In the Red Sea,” continues the same author. 
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“ IS a largo peninsula, named Cadara By its pro- 
jection into tlic sea, it foims a vast gulf, -wliicli 
King Ptolemy took twelve days and nights to 
traveise ivitli oars, foi no wind is felt there In this 
calm and tranquil spot, fishes gicw to such a size, 
that they became an inert mass Those who com- 
manded the fleet of Alcxnndei, stated, that the 
Gedrosos, •who inhabit the borders of the nver 
Arabis, made doors for their houses with fishes’ -jaws, 
and giideis with their bones, which were forty 
cubits long "^^Hiolc flocks of maiiue animals came 
on land to feed on the roots of shrubs, and then 
returned to the sea, and some with horses’, asses’, 
and bulls’ heads, giazed upon the young crops of 
gram ” The contrast this forms to the picseiit 
knowledge and condition of the Eed Sea, will, I 
thmk, be amusing to the Indian traveller 

Auguries wcie formerly drawn from fishes, and 
these animals were supposed to have a knowledge 
of the future During the wai with Sicily, Au- 
gustus was walking on the shore, when a fish threw 
itself out of the water, and fell at his feet It was 
at the time that Sextus Pompeius, proud of his 
naval victories, declared himself to be the son 
of Neptune TSTien the soothsayers were con- 
sulted as to the meaning of this occurrence, they 
rephed, that those who then held the empire of the 
sea, would be under the feet of Gaisar 

The Scarus had the reputation of ruminating, 
and, m fact, when masticating sea-weed, it does 
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move its jaws, in tlie manner of cows, etc ; "but 
Alien it was said to eat grass, and never devour 
iotlier fishes It was reckoned the most dehcate 
1 dish that could come to table Its mtestmes cooked 
I with the fish, were said to create appetite in the 
manner of oysters 

Eels were supposed to live eight years, and to 
exist eight days out of water, if the wmd blew 
from the north , but not for so long a time if it 
came firom the south They were not thought to 
be able to live through a wmter, if they weie not 
placed m clear and abundant water They were, 
therefoie, mostly taken when the Pleiades lose, and 
the waters of nvers were troubled They were 
stated to feed during the night, and to he the only 
fishes which did not float after death. 

Every year, in October, when the lake Beonaco, 
near Verona, felt themflucnce of the autumnal con- 
stellation, the eels collected togethei, near the place 
where the rivei Mmcio leaves that lake, and masses 
of a thousand rolled over each othei, were found m 
the enclosures formed in the liver for the purpose 
of containmg them 

- The Gobies were said, by Aristotle, to be the 
only fishes which made a nest, and which was 
watched by the male after the eggs were deposited 
However, oui extended knowledge has increased 
the list of those who do this The Athenians 
cooked the fiy of the spotted Goby, calhng it “ the 
unborn and when it was not to be had, en- 
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dca\ cured, bj various contrivances, to imitate it 
They, and even Aristotle, adopted the belief that 
it was gcueiated by laiu, mud, or the foam of the, 
sea To this day, the fiy of the Atherina, which/ 
hand's toffethei in masses, is boiled in milk, and' 
eaten by the inhabitants of the ^Mediterranean shores, 
who believe it to be a spontaneous generation 
As one of my chief objects in writing on natural 
history is, the setting forth of God’s gi eat goodness 
and power, I vull conclude the present work with an 
observation on that species of Scarus, which is 
called the Parrot-fish, in consequence of its varied 
and beautiful colours, and which appears to me, 
with quiet and comparatively small workings, to 
influence the destiny of man These fishes make 
no display of their labours, but silently and 
effectually prevent the baneful extension of those 
dangerous coral icefs, to whose progress there seems 
to be no other check They are incessantly 
breaking up the new layers with then jaws and 
teeth, of immense strength , in fact, browsing upon 
coral, “digesting,” says Di Carpenter, “the animal 
matter it contains, and settmg free the carbonate of 
lime in a chalky state ” Such -are the simple, j^et 
effectual means, used by Almighty wisdom, and 
such are a few of the claims which Pishes lay to 
our interest 
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Eastern Empire," vie 'With Ilhislrviions by ' I 
Dedicated by permission to Bohert Stephenson, '* 

Eoyal IGmo, pnee 8s Cd cloth, 4s 6d colonrc., o— 

THE ¥AR TIGER, 

Or, Amr'Turr'i akv Wo’^Drrrut, Eorti/Nes of the 
Y ou^G Sea CiUFF A^D am Lati Cnow By 'WiLEiAii 
D AITOV, Author of " Tlic AVolf Boy of China,” Illustrated 
by H S Mixmile Pcap Sao, price iJs cloth evtra 


ins ROl’S OWA TOY MiRCR* 

A Practical Illustrated Guide to tlie useful cmployraent of 
Lc sure Hours By E EvMirLLi 'V\'ith npuards of 150 
Cuts Boyal ICino, price 29 Cd cloth 


BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD 

THE HEADLONG CAREBE AXD ^\0FEL EKDKG OF 

PBECOCIOUS PIGGY Wnttm for his Cliildrtn, by the 
late Tjio'Ias Hood M ith a Preface by hw Daughter , and 
JlluslrateU by Ins Sou Post Ito, pnee 2s Cd. coloured 


THE EAIRl TAEl-S OE RCILXCE; 

A Pool for Youtlu Byd 0 Buocgh ‘Willi 1G beautiful 
llluEtrations by 0 II. BrNVFTT Pcap Svo, pnee Cs cloth 
CoVTFvrs 1 Tile Ago of Monsters— 2 Tlio Amber 
Spirit — d Tlie Four Elements — 1 The Life of an Atom — 
5 A Little Bit — 0 Jlodcm Alchemy — 7 Magic of a Sun 
beam — 8 Tuo Eyes Better tlean Ono— 0 Tlio Jlormaids 

Home — 10 Animated Flowers —11 Iiletamorphoses 12 

The Invisible World — 1’ Wom’erful Plants — 14 Water 

Pou itched — 15 Pluto's Kingdom — 1C JIoMiig Lands 

\ 17 The Gnomes — 18 A Flight through Space — 19 Tlio 
pyjjy Tale of a Comet — 20 The Wonderful Lamp 


yjjj.U]EAKE. 

Vr, Tlie Stoet of a Boy’s rmris m the Islands of Copstoa 
/and Movtl CxtrsTO By An m d Li u es. Author of " Oce in 
^ indherltulcrs ” Illustrated by Avflay fcap S\ o, 5s cloth 




GRIFFITH AN® FARRAN, 


ATTRACTIVE AND INSTRUCTIVE AMUSEMENT 
FOR THE YOUNG 

HOilE PASTIME, 

Or, The Child’s Own Tot IMaker 'With practical 
instructions By E Landells Price 6s complete, with 
the Cards and Descnptive Letterpress 

By this novel and ingenious ‘‘ Pastime,” beautiful Models 
can be made by Children from the Cards, by attending to the 
Plain and Simple Instructions in the BooL 

Contents 1 ‘Wheelbarrow — 2 Cab — 3 Omnibus — 
4 Nursery Yacht — 5 French Bedstead — G Perambu 
lator — 7 Eailway Engine — 8 Eaihv ay Tender — 9 Rail 
way Carnage — 10 Prmce Albert’s Model Cottage — 11 
Windmill — 12 Sledge 

" As a delightful eiercise of ingemutr, nod a most sensible mode of pass 
mg a winter s evcmng, we commend the Child s owm Toy Maker — Ittua 
trated Ifetcs 

" Should bo in every house blessed ivith the presence of children — The 
Field 


HlSTOmCAL ACTKa CHARADES , 

Or, Ahusehents fob Winter Eventngs By the Author 
of “ Cat and Dog,” <!Lc New Edition Fcap 8to, pnee 
3s 6d cloth , 48 gilt edges 

“ Arare book for Christmas parties, A of practical value "—HUteiratedttews 

THE STORY OF JACK ARD THE GIANTS , 

With Thirty five Illustrations by Richard Dotle Bcauti 
fuUy pnnted Now and Cheaper Edition Ecap 4to, pnee 
2s Cd infancy hds , 4s 6d coloured, extra cloth, gilt edges 

" InFoyle a drawings wc bavo wonderful conceptions wbicb will secure the 
book a place amongst the Irensurca of collectors, na well as escite the imagi 
nations of duldrcn —HUistratcd Timet 


SALTWATER, ^ ° «'''°ston 

Or, Neil D’Arct’s Sfa Life and Adventures (a Book 
for Bojs) By W H. G Kingston, Esq, Author of 
“Blue Jackets,” “Peter the ‘VlTialer,” Ac With Eight 
Illustrations Fcap Svo, pnee fis, cloth , 6s Cd gilt edges 
A capital book for boys — Athentrmn 

W ith the ciccption ol Captain Marrvat, we kmow of no Fnghsli antbor 
wno will compare with Mr Kingston ns a writer of books of nnuUcul ndicn 
tUTC. —“Jiluftralcd 


SUCCEE . 


HIS-> 

ODREASTERN. 

Or, Storteb 
Author of 
Witli Pour I 
4s Cd colou 

"The^c stones arc 
our Empire in the 
AiAentvun 

TEE mm I ' 

Or, Tales i 
Eastern Err 
Royal 16mo, ■ 

"■Wliilo practical 
whole tone is refine 
Churchman 

GRAEiNTS 'WOEDERFGL CHATR , 

And its Tales of PAiKTTnres By Frances Browne 
■\V itli lUustratioDB by Kfnni Meadows Small 4to, 
Ss Cd cloth , 4s Cd, coloured, gilt edges 

" One ol the happiest blenilinga of marrel and moral wo have ever seen ” 
— lulerary Gazelle 

JULIA MAITEAEI), 

Or, Pridf goes before a Fall By M and E Eirbt, 
Authors of “The Talking Bird,” &,c Rlustrated by John 
Absolon Price 2s Cd cloth , 3s Cd coloured, gilt edges 

“ It 13 nearly anoh a story ns Miss Edgeworth might have written on the 
same theme ” — The Frese 

PICTURES FROM THE PYRENEES , 

Or, Agntis’ and Kate’s Tratels By Carolint: Bell 
With numerous Illustrations Small 4to, price Ss Cd 
cloth , 4s Cd coloured, gilt edges 

" itb admirable simplicity of manner it notices the towns, the scenery, 
the people, and the natural phenomena of this grand mountain region ' — 
The Frets 

THE EARLY DAW, 

Or, Stories to thotk about By a Countet Clergyman 
Illustrated by H Weir, &,c Small 4to, pneo 2s Cd 
cloth , 3s Cd coloured, edges 

"The matter is both wholesome and jnatmotiTO, and must fasemato ns 
well as benefit the young ’ — Ztlerartum 
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GRIFFITH AKD rARRA>, 


ANGELO j 

Or, TRP Pint PonrsT uiong the Alts By Geraedine 
E Jew bbuet, Author of “The Adopted Child," Ac With 
Uliistntions bj JOHN Absolon Siuill 4to, pnco 2s Cd 
cloth , 3s Cd coloured, gilt edges 

“As pretty a cliild’s story ns one zniglil look for on oivinters day^’ — 
Xxamtner 


MRS R LEE’S LAST WORK 

Sm THOilAS, 

Or, The Advevtbues op \. Cobnish Baronet iV Western 
Afriov By Mrs E Lee, Autlior of “The Afncm 
Winderers,’ “PJiying at Settlers,” Ac WithlUuslntioiiB 
by J Gilbert Pcap 8\o, cloth, pnco 3s Cd 

“The tnlo gives n fuitUful picture of tho manners and customs of tho 
people of Fanti ' — Morning Past 


ALFRED CROWQUILL 

TALES OE MAGIC AND MEANING, 

Written and Illustnted by Alfred Crowqdild, Author of 
“Punny Leaves for tho Younger Branches," “ The Careless 
Chicken,” “Picture Fables,” Ac Small 4to, pnee Ss Cd. 
cloth , 4s Cd coloured, gilt edges 

“ Cleverly ■RTitten and abounding in frolic and pathos, and inculcate bo 
pure a moral, that wo must pronounce him a very fortunate little felloivwho 
catches these ‘ Talcs of Magic' from a Christmas tree — Athenanim 


PAGGOTS FOE THE FIEESIDE, 

Or, Talfs or Pact andPanot By Peter Parley With 
Twelve Tinted Illustrations Pcap Svo, 3s Cd cloth. 

Contents The Boy Captive , or, Jumping Babbit’s 
Story — The White Owl — Tom Btmouse — The Wolf and 
Pox — Bob Link — ^Autobiography of a Sparrow — ^The Ohil 
dren of the Sun a Tale of the Incas — ^The Soldier and 
Musician — ^The Eioh Man and his Son — ^The Avalanche — 
Flint and Steel— Songs of the Seasons, Ao 

“ A new work by Filter Farley is a pleasant greeting for all boys and girls, 
wherever the English language is spoken or road He has a happy metliod 
ofconreying information, while Boommg to address himself to thoimagmo- 
tion —IhsCnhc 


succr 


THE DISCONTENTED CHK.DPiEN, 

A^D now THEY ^TEF CoEED By JIaet and Eeizabeth 
Kirbi, Authors of "The Talking Bird,” Lc Illustrated 
by H. K Brow A F (Phiz) Second Edition, pnco 2s 6d 
cloth , oS 6d coloured, gilt edges 

" AVel-noiv no Better molhod of bnnishiDg ‘discontent from schoolroom 
and nurscrj" than by introducing this mse and clever story to thcirmmates 
— Art Journal 


THE TALiaXH BED, 

Or, The Litti/E Girl who kb-ew what was goiag to 
Hatfia By JI and E Kirby, Authors of “The Dis 
contented Children,” Ac Mbth Illustrations by Hablot 
K Browhe (PJiiz) Price 2s 6d cloth , 3s 6d coloured, 
gilt edges 

" The story is ingemoualy fold, and the moral clearly shoivn ” — Athenaum 


THE MERRY WEDDINd, I 

Dcdicateo without pcmiisoion to the Brides of England In 
Six Plates, with verses Oblong 4to, price 2 b 6d plain , 

8s Cd coloured 


lYOEDS BY THE MAYSIDE, 

Or, The Children and the Flowers By Emily Ayton 
With Illustiitions by II Anfi VY Small 4to, pnco 3s 6d 
cloth, 4b 6d coloured, gilt edgis 

“Seldom have we opened a booL designed for young people a hich has 
afforded us greater satisfaction It has onr most cordial commendation — 
Jlrtluk 2Iothcr t Magazine 

"The Bimplo and quiet manner in which tho beauties of nature arc gra- 
dually unfolded is so fascmatiiig, and tho manner in which everything is 
associated with (he Creator is so natural and cbanning, that wo strongly re 
commend the booh. — Jiell $ Meteenger 


PUYIEG AT SETTLERS, 

Or, The Paogot House By Mrs E Lee, Author of “The 
Afncan Wanderers,” “Anecdotes of Animals,” “Adven 
tures in Australia,” &o Small 4to, pnee 2s 6d cloth , 
38 6d coloured, gilt edges 

" A pleasant story, drawn from tho rammisconecs of tho author’s own 
child lile — The Frett 
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GRIFriTn AM) FAnRA:^, 


THE EEMAEKABLE HISTORY OF THE HOUSE THAT 

JACK I3UILT Splendidly Klustritecl and ningnificently 
Illuminated by The Son of a Gemds Price 2s , infancy 
coicr 

lyinprjjficent in enggcslion, nnd most comicnl jn eiprcssjon * — 
Ai^cn<tnm 


LETTF,RS FROIil SARAM, 

Addressed to a Child Embracing an Account of the Jlan- 
ntrs, Customs, and Religion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, 
•with Incidents of ihLssionarj Life among the Natives By 
Mrs M ‘Doug ale Eourth Tliousand, enlarged in size, 
avith Illustrations 33 Cd cloth 

" All 19 now, intorcatingt and ndtnirably told — Church and Stale Gazette 


DURABLE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY READING 

SCENES FROM THE LIVES OF JOSEPH AND MOSES 

"With Illustrations bj Gilbert, pnntcd on Linen Pneo Is 

SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF OUR SAAHOUR 

AVith Illustrations by J Gilbert, printed on Linen Pncels 


ALFRED CROWQUILL’S COMICAL BOOKS 
Vniform in rize with " The Sfrnwwclpcter " 

PICTURE FABLES 

Written and Illustrated with Sixteen large coloured Plates, 
by Alfred Crowquill. Pnee 28 6d 

THE CARELESS CHICKEN 

By the Baron Krakesisides With Sixteen large coloured 
Plates, by Ali BED Crowquill 4to, 2s 6d 

TUNNY LEAVES FOR THE YOUNGER BRANCHES. 

By the Baron Kbakemsides of Burstenoudelafen Castle 
Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill Coloured Plates 2s 6d 

GRUFFEL SWILLENDRINKEN , i 

Or, The BEPnoor of thf Brutes By Alfred Crow 
QUILL Sixteen coloured Plates Price 2 b 6d / 


SUCCESSOnS TO NLWBCR\ AND HAUIUS 
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BY MRS BRAY 

A PEEP AT THE PRIES, 

Or, L^o^^DS oi tut AVest By Mns Bhat, Author of 
“I he Bordera of the Ti-iniir and the Tavy,” “Life of 
Stotlnrd,” “ Trt-lvvny,” Lc Lc "With Illustrations by 
ILvni-or IC. Brohae (Phiz) Super-royal ICmo, price 
3s Cd cloth , 4 b Gd coloured, gilt edges 

'* Apcpp nt tlio nctnnl Piiics of Dcvonsbirc, fuitbrullj" described by Mrs 
Dray, u a trenf Her kiioirledpc of the locnbty, ber nfli ction for btr sub 
jeci, tier eiqiiisilo ftelmg for nitture, and tier real dcligbt iii fairy lore, baro 
fpsen ft fresnne s to (bcliltlo solunic we did notexpeot The notes nt the 
end contain matter of interest for nil who feel a desire to know tbo origin of 
Eucb tales nud legends — Art JbuniaL 


A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD 

THE FAVOURITE PICTURE BOOK; 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amusement and 
Iiistmction of the Young With several hundred lUustra 
tiona from DravMngs by J Absoion, H K BdOWNE 
(Phir), J GitiBruT, T LAMistrn, J Lelod, J S Pkout, 
n Wrrn, ilc Bojal dto, pneo 3s Gd bound in an elegant 
coter, 7s Gd coloured, or mounted on cloth 


OCEAN AND HER RULERS, 

A Narratno of tho jS’ations who hate from tho Earliest 
Ages hold dominion ov or the Sea , comprising a bnef History 
of Xavigation, from the remotest Periods to the Present 
Time By AtniFD EmvES With Frontispiece by Scott 
Fcap 8vo, 6 b cloth 

t \ '• Tlic a olumo 18 replete with vnlitabla nnd interesting information, and 

t wc cordially reconimcnd it ns n useful nunlmrj in tbo sobool room, nnd 
‘ entertaining companion m tbo bbrnry — Jitorning J’ost 


THE DAY OF A BABY BOY; 

A Story for a Little Child By E Beboeb, with lUustra 
tions by John Absobon Second Edition iSnper royal 
IGmo, price 28 Cd cloth , 3a Gd coloured, gilt edges 

“A sweet little bool for tho niirBcrj ” — Chnitian Times 
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GRirriTII AND TARUAN, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE DOLL AND HER FRIENDS" 

CAT AND DOG, 

Or, jVrrMoras or Puss and the Cattmn’ A Story founded 
on Pact lUustrvted b> IIvimisoN Wrrn Pifth Edition 
Super roj d IGmo, 2s Od cloth, 3s Cd coloured, gilt edges 
"The autlior of this nmu •imp little tttlo is cridcntly n keen observer of 
nfiture The lUiiatmtiona are well executed, and the moral which points 
the tide is convcied m the most attracts o l^onm ^Bnianma 


THE DOLL AND HER FRIENDS, 

Or, Mnioms of tre Ladt SEUArniJ.A Tlurd Edition 
With Four Itlustritioiib bj H K BnoMsr (I’hiz) Sinill 
4to, 2g Gd clotli , 3s 6d coloured, {jilt edges 

"Rvidrntlj iiTiUcn by one wIioliBS brought great powers to bear upon 
n siunll iiinttcr ' — Vorniup ilerali 

" A\ 0 quit tho ' Lady ‘loraphina’ well OBsured aho will find many fnonds 
nnd admirers — ItlutlraicJ Aeiri 


SCRIPTURE HISTORIES FOR LITTLE CHHiDREN 

By the Author of “Mnmmn’g Biblo Stones,” "Fanny md 
Mamma," &,c With Sixteen Illustrations by John 
Gilblut Super rojal IGino, pnee 3s cloth, 4 b Cd 
coloured, gilt edges 

COMENTS 

Tlie Historj of Joseph j History of our Saviour 
History of Closes j Tho Miracles of Chnst 

%* Sold atcly Cti cadi, plain , Is coloured 


MISS JEWSBURY 

CLAmSS\ DOMELLY, 

Or, The HiBTOR-i op an Adopted Child By Miss 
Olraldjne E Jet\sbdtit "With an Illubtntion John 
ABSOLO^ Euip 8\o, 3s Cd cloth, 48 gilt edgts 

'‘"With yeondorfal power, onlv to bo matched hy as admirable a sim 
plicity, Miss Jewsbury has narrated the history of a child Tor nobility of 
purpose for Bimplc, nervous vmtinf, and for artistic construoliou, it i3 ouo 
of tho most vuluablo Tvorks of the day —Lady e Compautou 


SircCESSOllS TO XTHBtaV AND HARRIS 
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I WORKS BY MRS R LEE 

i 

i i\NEGDOTnS OF THE HAinTE m IKSTE^^CTS OF 
j5riiDs, Fisnrs, beptile*? with Six iiius 

IntioiiR by IIvnnisoN Wur FujpSvo, Cb cloth, Cs C<1 
gilt edges 

A^'ECD0ICS OF THE TTAim’S AlsD KSTINCTS OF 

ANIALVES Second Edition With Si\ lUustrationa by 
Halkisov Wfiiv IcapBio, 53 cloth, 5s 6d gilt edges 

“ Ajuusinp, instructive, und nlilj written ” — lAtcrara Gtt:eUe 
"Mrs Lees nutlioriliw — to nuroo onb one, I’rofLSSor Oivcn— ore, for 
the moil jiirt, first rate ’ — Alhenarm 

TWTLYE ETOniES OF THE SVYHsGS AFT) HOIFGS OF 

AE1JL\ES illi lllustritions by J W Aucher 
S uper ro\ al IGmo, 2b Od cloth, 3s Cd coloured, gilt edges j 

" It IV jnvl such bools nv Uih Itml cduenle llio imnjnnntion of cbiSdron, 
Olid einut itieir synipithits for tlio brute creation — Avncoi’/ormisl 

FAHTLTAR NATllUL HISTOITY 

With Eorly two Illustntions from Original Era wings bj 
JlAitniflov Wkii! Super rojal lOnio, 3s od cloth, plain, 

Cs coloured, gilt edges 

ADYEFTLHTES IH AUSTRALIA, 

Or, Tjj) WvMtntiNesoi Captain Seen ern in Tnr Bush 
I AM) TifF Wjtns cotiLtining Accuralo Doscnptions of Iho 

JlabiLs of the Entnes, and the Xatunl Productions and 
]foaturcs of the Country Second Edition Illustrated by 
Pkout Fcap 8vo, 5s cloth , 5b Cd gilt edges 

! "The norJ. cannot fnfl to ncluoee «a citenEin jiopulantj — Ari Journal 
"Tbis roliime aboiild lind n plaio in everj stliool lilirarj.and it will, wo 
: ore sure, be a rtr) nelconio and useful pnre ’ — Miliicalioiial Ttmes 

THE AFRICAN WANDERERS, 

Or, Tni ADVLMbitFB 01 CABbos AND Antonio , embracing 
interesting Ecscnplions of tbo M inntrs and Customs of tbo 
■\\c3tcrn Tnbos, and the N itural Productions of tho 
Countr} Third Edition With Eight Engravings Fcap 
S\o, 5b cloth, 5s Cd gilt edges 

“lor fnaeinating adventure and rapid uuccefsion of incident, (lio volume 
fv equal loniij rtlahon of trail 1 wo over read It exhibits niarkid abihly 
ns ivill ns citensiio lJiowkd(,c, and dcsorvoB perusal from all n{,C3 ’ — 
Drilaniua 

“ In strongb recommending (hio adnumhle work to tho attention of 
joiiiig readers, wo feel that wo aro rendering a real aorvico to tho cause of 
Africvu civilisation " — Patriot 
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GRIFFITH A2fD FARUAN; 


HAERY HAYTHRS’S H BOOI. 

Showing how he Learned to Aspirate his H’s Trontis- 
piece by H Weir Super royal 16mo, price Gd 

“Ko famaj' or solioolroom mthin, or indeed beyond, the eonnd of Bow 
bells, should he mthout this merry manunl,’ — Art Journal 


THE FAMILY BIBLE REWLY OPEREBi 

With TJngee Goodwin’s Account of it By Jefferts 
Tatloe, Author of “A Glance it the Globe, ” &o Frontis 
piece by J Gilbert Pcap 8vo, Ss Gd cloth 

"A very pood account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the taste, 
feelings, and intelhgenee of young people ’ — Educational Tmtt 

“Parents will also find it a great aid in the religious teaching of their 
families — Edinlurgh Ihines^ 


ME ARD ROSAIiIRB, 

Or, Earlt Experiences By the Author of "Quicksands 
on Eoreign Shores,” &c Ecap 8vo, 3s Gd cloth , is gilt 
edges 

“A booh of UDUsaal merit The story is exceedingly well told, and the 
characters ore drawn with a freedom and boldness seldom met with. — 
Church of England Quarterly 

“ We hare not room to exemplify tho slnll with which Puseyism is tracked 
and detected Tho Irish scenes are of an ciccUenco that has not been sur 
passed smee tho best days of Miss Edgeworth ’ — Fraser s Magaeme 


GOOD IR EVERYTHIRG, 

Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harlint) By Mrs. 
Barivell, Author of " Little Lessons for Little Loimere, " 
&c Second Edition With Ulustritions by John Gilbert 
Boyal IGmo, Ss Gd cloth, 4s Gd coloured, gilt edges 

“The moral of this exqmsite htUe tale will do more good than a thousand 
set tasks abounding with dry and umntcresting truisms — Fell s Messenger 


SUCCESSORS TO ^^V^BFnY AND H VRIilS 
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WORKS BY W H G KINGSTON 

BLUC JACKETS, 

Or, Chips oi t/ie Old Block A Narrative of the Gallant 
E\ploits of British fccanien, andof tho principal Events in tho 
NaMil Service during tho Keign of Her Most Gi.acions 
Majesty Queen* VicxoniA Post Sv o, pneo 78 Cd cloth 

"A more scceptnUe' tcstimonml than tins to tlio vnlour and enlerpripo of 
tho Bntisli N'nvj has not issued from the press for man> years ' — The Cnlic 

AIAXCO, THE PERUVIAN CHIEE 

With Illustrations by Caul SouttOLzn Feap 8vo, 6s 
cloth , 6s Cd gilt edges 

" A cnpilat booh tlio story beinR one of much interest, and prcscntinp a 
pood necoun t of the history nud lostiiutions, the customs and manners of Iho 
country — ^Li/rrory Oasetie 

AfARK SEAWORTH; 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean By the Author of "Peter tho 
Whaler,” Lc With Illustrations by J AnsoLON Se- 
cond Edition Pcap Svo, 6s cloth, Gs Cd gilt edges 

"No more interestiup, nor more safe bool , can be put mto the hands of 
youth and to 1)0) s cspceinUy ' Mart Scanorth wall ho a treasuru of do 
light —Art Journal 

PETER THE WHALER, 

His Early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Kegions 
Second Edition M ith llluslralionb by E D UNCAN Pcap 
Svo, 6s cloth, 5s Cd gilt edges 

" A better present for a boy of an ncliro turn of mind could not bo found 
Tho tone of the booh is manly, hcalthfu], and vaporous ' — Jf'eeUif TCcics 

" In short, a book vvliich tho old ninj , but which tho young must, rend 
when they have once begun it " — Athenaum 


A WORD TO THE VISE; 

Or, Himb on the CoitnrNT IjrpnorniETT of EstmEBsioN 
IN Wmmo AND SlTAKlNO By PARtlV. GvnNNE Fifth 
Edition 18dio, price Cd sewed, or Is cloth, gilt edges 

"AH wliomsh to mind their p's and j's should consuH lliia litUo Tolurao ” 
— Qentlrman t Slagaeme 

"jrny bo ndvnntagcgusly consulted by oven tho well educated 
Athmaum 


GRirFJTir AND rARUAN", 


WORKS BY MRS LOUDON 

DOMESTIC PETS; 

Tlioii Habits and ILanigomcnt , with Tlhistntivc Anecdotes 
By JIrs Loudov, Author of “ ricts from the World of 
Nature," Ac "With Engravings fioni Drawings by 
HAliRifeO\ Weir Second Tliousand EcapSvo, Ss 6d cloth 

Contents — Tlio t)og. Cat, Stinirrpl, JRabbit, Gninti 
Big, Wlnto Mice, the Parrot and otlior Talking Birds, 
Singing Birds, Doies and Pigeons, Gold and Silver Pish 

“A most ottmotiro and inslractive liltlo work AU wlio atudy Mrs 
l/oudon s |ia{fca will lie able to treat their pels with certainty and wisdom ’ 
Standard o/ JFreedom 

FACTS FROM THE MORED OFFATDRE, 

ANIMATE AND INANIMATE Part 1 The Earth 
Part 2 The Waters Parts Athospherio Phe^ojuena 
Part 4 A^^^tAL Life By Mrs Loudon With nume 
rous Illustrations on Wood, and Steel Prontispiece Third 
Tliousand PcapSvo, Cs cloth, gilt edges 

The rare merit of this volume isifscomprehensiro Bclection of prominent 
features and sinking facts ' — Ztlerarg Oazelle 

“Itnbonnds with ndronturo and lively narrative, vivid dcsonption, and 
poetic truth — Illustrattd Aeirr 

" A volume ns channing ns it is useful Tho illustrations are numerous 
and well eieoutcd — Church and State Gazette 


TALES OF SCHOOL LIFE 

By Agnes Loudon, Authoi of “Tales for Young People ’’ 
Witii Illustratioiis by John Absolon Second Edition 
Eoyal ICmo, 2s 6d plain , 3s Cd coloured, gilt edges 

“These reirumscences of school days will ho recognised ns truthfulpic 
tores of oveiw dav occurronco The stylo is colloquial and pleasant, and 
therefore wolf suited to those for whoso perusal it is intended. —Athenanim 


TALES FROM CATLAED 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England By an Old 
Tabbt Illustrated by H Weir Third Edition Small 
4to, 2s 6d plain , 3s 6d coloured. 

“The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this one of 
tho pleasantest httlo hooks of the season — Ladtft A eaepaper 



SnCOESSOKS TO >'EWJBEBy 


THE ffOEDEES OF HOJIE, IN ELEVEN STOEIES 

By GnANDFATncn Gncr With Illustrations 2nd Edit 
roy ICnio, 3s Cd cltii , 4s 6d cold — Contents — 


Stoiy of— 1 A Cdp or Tea 2 

3 A Milk Jva 4 

5 SoiiK Hot Wateb 6 

7 Jekki’s Svsh 8 

9 A TuMBLEn 10 

11 This Book 


A Piece or Sogae 
A Luirr or Coal 
A Pin 

Haeei’s Jacket 
A Knife 


"TIic idea is excellent, and ils execution ec[mlly commendable The I 
subjects are rcrj-bappilytoldin a light yet sensible manner ' — Weekly JVeicj 

EVERY-EAY THINGS, 

Or, Usefoi. Kkotoeogf respecting the Prinoipal Aniiiae, 
YroETABLE, and Mikeikil Sdestavoes m Cojijion Use 
Wntten foi Young Persons, by a Ladt ISino, 2s cloth 

" A little cncyoloprcdia of useful hnonlcdge, desemng a placoinevcty 
juvcnilo library ” — J^caugehcal Magazine 


IS GRIFriTU AND FARFAN, 

THE EAYOUllTTE LIBJIARY 

A Senes of 'WorL.s for tlio Young , etich Volume with an 
Illustration bj a u ell known Artist. Price Owr Suiiltng 

1 THE ESICDALE HERD BOY By Ladt Stodd ibt 

2 MRS LEICESTER’S SCHOOL Bj Ciiabbes and 

IiLui\ LAitn 

S inSTORY OF THE EOBIHS By JiRS Trimjier 

4 JIEJIOniS OF BOB THE SPOTTED TERRIER 

5 KEEPERS TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS 

MASTER. 

G THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS By Ladi Stoddabt 

/ NEVER -WRONG , or, THE YOUEG DISPU- 
TANT , and » IT WAS ONLY IN FUN " 

8 THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A 

MOUSE 

9 EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOY'LEDGE 

OF NATURE By Mns TniMMEn 

10 RIGHT AND -WRONG By tho Author of “ Ain a^s 

Happy ” 

11 HARRY’S HOLIDAY By JrFFEnrs Tatlob 

12 SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN 

Tlic aboicmay he had, Two Volumes hound in one, at Two Shillings 
cloth, or 2s Gd gilt edges, as follows — 

1 LADY STODDART S SCOTTISH TALES 

2 ANIMAL HISTORIES The Dog 

3 ANIMAL HISTORIES The EoBn<s and Mouse 

4 TALES FOB BOYS Habbi’s Holidat and Neveb 

Wbono 

B TALES FOR GIRLS Mbs Leioester’s Sohooe 
and Right and Wbong 


C POETRY AND NATURE Short Poems and Trim 
meb’s Introduction 


SUCCESSORS TO ^EHBERY AVB HARRIS 
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ST01UE8 OF JULIAN AM) HIS PLAYFULLOWS. 

Written bj Iih Jlmirao. 'W'ltii Four Jllubtrations by JoH\ 
AnsoLO^ Second Edition Small dto^ 23 Cd pkm , Ss Cd 
coloured, gilt edges 

" The kj»oin (oucht hr Julnn a mnmran nro each fraught irith an cicol 
lent moral ’ — Jion iny ^Llccrftrer 


BFABLS AND FLOWERS, 

Poems for Cbildrcn Frontispiece by H AJiRLAI Fcap, 
8\ o, pnee 2a clotb 

"Brcalhlng tho aamo apint ns Iho nnrscry poems of Jane Taylor’ — 
lAltrary Ga:e'(e 


AULT JUNE'S VERSUS FOR CHILDREN 

By Mrs T D Crfivdsok Illustrated is ith twelve be-iuti 
ful Engravings Fcap 8vo, 3s Cd cloth 
A charmwp^ lilllo volumo of oxccHcnt moral and religious tendency 
J^can^eUcal ifo^unne 


HINTS TO A CLERGllfOT WITEj | 

Or, Fi'rvLF pAnocitiAi, Doties practicam«t Irlostr vttd j 
Dtdicatctl to the Rev C Bridges Third Edition Fcap 
8vo, 8s cloth 

CosxrMS Part 1 Hints relative to Personal Characlcr Parts Hints 
relative to active oicrliou among tho Poor— Cottage Visits— Tho Sicl — 
Schools — Rchgiovis In*liaiction of tho Vounp- Collage Reading- Parociual 
Lihriry — Saggestioiis for tho P mploymcnt oi tho Poor, Ac 
" This very useful bool is ovidentlj- tho work of an author practicall} con 
Tenant with her subject in all its bcanngs and details IVc cordiallj rocom 
mend the work to tho careful s'udy of nil Chnslian ladies, w hose position in 
lifo gives them influcnoo among tho poor of their parish — Enghthiroman i 
2I(tga:ine 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 

KIT BAH, THE BRITISH SINBAD , 

Or, Tnr YARbs of Ab Old M-vriler By Mart Cow 
DEV Clarke, Author of “Tho Concoi dance to Shahspeare,” 
Lc Fcap Svo, pneo 3s Od cloth, 4s gdt edges 

“A more captivating volume for juvenile recreative reading vro never 
remember to have seen It is ns wonderful As tho ‘jtrubinn bights, whilcit 
15 free from tlioohjeclionahlo matter which cbnraetorisesthoEastvmliotion " 
~Standard of I riedom 

“ Crnilsbank’s plates nro worthy of his genius ’ — Hxaminer 
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OnirFITil AKD FARKAK. 


THE HTsronr of a family, 

Or, Remgiov otjr Best Seppokt "With an Blustrition 
on Steel by JoH^ Absolon Fuap8\o, 2g Cd cloth 

“ A nntaml nnd prneofuUy \Tnttcn Rtory, pervaded bv u rone of scriptural 
pictv nnd ureU cslculflled to foster just vKv^ of hEc and duly dtoliopejt 
snll find ita ivny into many English homes ' — Z-rjluhaoman t Jfoyaroie 


EHYAfES OF EOYALTY 

The Histoki op Englakd m Yeree, from the Norman 
Conquest to the reign of Quef\ Victoria , ssith an Ap 
pendix, compnBing a Summary of the leading events in 
each reign By b Elkwett Fcap 8a o, avitli Irontis 
piece 2s Cd cloth 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 

THE LADY'S ALBUM OF FANCY WOBF, 

Consistingof Novel, Elegant, andIJseful Patterns in Knitting, 
Netting, Crocliet, and Embroidery, printed in colours Bound 
in a beautiful cover New Edit Post 4to, Ss Cd , gdt edges 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 

THE DREAM OF LITTLE TDK, 

And OTHER Tales, by H C Akdersea” Translated and 
dedicated to the Author bj Charles Boler Illustrated 
by Count Pocci Fcap Svo, 2s plain, 3s coloured 

•' Fall of channinp passages of prose, poetir, and such tiuv dramatio 
scenes ns mil lunl o the pulses of young readers tliroh mth delight — Atlat 


VISITS TO BEECEVOOD FARM, 

Or, CouHTRy Pleasures and Hints fob Happiness, ad- 
dressed TO THE Young By Catharine 31 A Coupee 
Hlustrations byARSOLON Small 4to, 3s Cd plain, 4s Cd col 

“ The worh is avell calculated to impress upon the minds of the young tho 
enpenonty of Bimple nnd natural pleasures over those which are artificial ’’ 
— £)i^/t>htcoman t Magazine 


St rchstions to Mwiuiti am> iiakihs 
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MARIN DE LA VOYE S ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS 

i.r.s ji:um:s xAiiRATnirns, 

! Ou, I’j nri- Conti b itforvuv WiUt o Kcjto tlic elifliculfc 

1 \\ onlij mill Phr'vcs I'ToDliapicco 16mo, Ss clolli 

I “ t\ rittn in t'urpnnd 1 rMch J'o/l 

I Tiir. ncTORui, riU'.Ncii grammau, 

j Foi Tnt Us! Of CiiiLtini With Figliti Lngrxvmgs 

, llmil ICrno , jince In bd chth, Iff sck cd 

t “Thr (tiibli-Oinn 1 LT'al* r tlnn inci'i^mnl mrnt it contnins tlio 

j J riD** jh) rtf*n Tilt irctjch ) oi'ni 3 ^», cihibitetl m d p\rt;n ftntl oxprc’j 

^ fju? nAiir^r -^JSj rr-laf >r 


Tin: riRST boor of GnoGiiy'iir, 

KjKfnll) nilnplcil an n Tc\l Book for Bcgtmicrs, find an a 
Gtiiilo t<' Ihc Foung Ttarher Hitno III m, Author of 
“ I !e of Astmnomv *’ ikc TJurJ Bdition, cartful!^ 
nuM’d 18 ino, Ip powciI 

” Oon of l) < ni 1*1 littli* iH'ok* on tlio Piiiijfct of OiMfraplij' irn 

lisro r If' nitti — fjfrt'ia-i I Ttort 'Ai n )r"<oi) hook )t will eiuir/n tlio 
I’Upii Irnls hncf, natural ultli — FpKopahin 


I 


LNSI CT GH\RGf]S 

till ndth Illiimtna'eil Bonier^, coijiiioscd of rioumnnd 
1ii<-ct.ff, in tlio Insldj wrought (.t^ic of the tolchntcci 
" Houri of Anne of Bntlmij, iind forniiUf, a I'lrsl Lofffoti 
m 1 utoiiiolog) Sro ill -Ito, fin in elegant himling 
"Om* of ihi* r t-'R* r<rr < (r> mi,r<cn in tliisimprorint to cliild 
lujod Jintliin" rin ho morr prrtitt in iKuiniiialfontlinu thcimtn.liiifiriiPiitB 
of llu« tiiarmttij, litlli* lolume — ir^ Inlou 


Tlin MODKRK BRITISH rLUTARCH; 

Or, Lim3 of Mrs DtsTiMiuism n in Titr nrcr\T IBs 
Toil! or OtK COCMIfi I'OU THUU TaLI STS, VinTO) 8, 
and Acuutnti STS Bj \v C 'Iateoii, LL D , Autiior 
of “A jMnnuil of Ancient niid Modem Historj'," Ac 
llnio .‘'LCoinl 'riioiiMiml, with II now Frontispioco Is Od 
cloth, 58 gdtidgCH 

Coar/srai Arkn'n£;lit-*15iirk<'—niirii9—I)jT0ii— Fannin''— > nr] of Clmt- 
Imio— AiliimClnrlte— Clwo— CaiituoCool — C(i\nii,r— Criililio— J)in}— J Idoii 

. — I rikinr — I ox — ] rantlin — OuMxinllli — J irl trrov — IViurrn Ilnilinua 

Hi her — Ilowanl— JintK r— Sir W Itnin— M irkiiil()»li~jr Mnrtjn— Sir T 
't J irc— SrleJn— I’ltl— RomilJi— Sir tV s^tt — Shrriihiii— Smenton — tVatt 
"-Mnniuii of At rlti nt '} ~A\ iUiorlori.a — At ill le— At (llincton 
" A work wliirli wall l|i» wrh om< it m aujr cirelo of intcIlit,Lnt yonni, iicr 
eonx ’ — JInIhh Quurtcrty Itcvietp 
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GKIPFITH AND FAllBAN, 


HOME AMUSEMENTS 

A Clioice Collection of Riddles, Cbandes, Conundrums, 
Parlour Games, and Forfeits By Peter Pdzzleivell Esq , 
of Eebiia Hall New Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Frontispiece by H K Browne (Phiz) 16mo, 2s 6d cloth 


EAELY DAYS OF ENGLISH PRINCES, 

B}' Mbs Russell Grei Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Duchess of Eoxburghe Witli Illustrations by J OHN Frank 
LI^ Small 4to, 35 6d cloth , 4s Cd coloured, gilt edges 

“ Just the book for pivinj; cbilflren some first notions of Doglisli history, 
ns the personages it apeuka about are themselves jonng ’ — Manchester 
Hxamxner - 

FIRST STEPS TO SCOTTISH HISTORY 

By Miss EoDmELL, Autlior of “First Steps to Enghsh 
History " "With Ten illustrations by Weigall 16mo, 
3s 6d cloth , 4s Cd coloured 

“It IS the first popular book in which ive have seen thoonthnea of the 
earij history of the Sooltiah tribes exhibited with anything hko accuracy ’ 
—Glasgow Consti/ulionnl 

" The work 13 tUrooghout ogreeably and lucidly written ' — Midland 
Coitnties Mcrald 

LONDON CRIES AND PUBLIC EDIFICES, 

Illustrated in Twenty four Engravings by Luke Limleb , 
TV ith descnptive Letter press Square 3 2mo, 2 b 6d plain, 
5s coloured Bound in emblematic cover 


THE SHYER SWAN 

A Fairy Tale By Madajie de Chatelain Illustrated by 
John Leech Small 4to, 28 6d plain, 3s 6d coloured cloth 

“ The moral is in the good, broad, nnmistakeablo stylo of the beat fairy 
period. — Athen<ciim 

** The etotyis written with excellent fnate and sly humour ^Ailas 


MRS TRIMMER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

Ret iscd and brought down to the present time by Mbs 
Miller With Portraits of the Sotereigns in their proper 
costume, and Frontispiece bj Harvei New Edition in 
One Volume 5s cloth 

*‘Thc editing has been very judiciously done The work has an csta 
hhshed reputation for the clearness of its genealogical and chronological 
tables nod for its pervading tone of Chnstinn pietj — Church and State 
Gazette 


SUCCESSORS TO NEWBERT ASTD HARRIS 
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THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE, 

Or, Points and Pickings oe Infokmation about China 
AND THE Chinese BytbeHte “OldHumbhiiei ” With 
Twenty Engravings from Drawings by W H Prior Fcap 
8vo, 3s 6d cloth , 4s gilt edges 

" Tins very handsome volume contains an almost inorediWo amonnt of 
information ’ — Chnreh anil Stale Oaieite 

“The book is exactly ivliat the author proposed it should bo, full of good 
information, good feeling and good temper ' — Allcn’t Indian Mail 

“Even irell knoivn topics are treated ivith a graceful air of novelty ’ — 
Aihcnanim 


TALES FROM THE COUIIT OF OBEROH; 

Containing the favourite Histones of Ton Thdjib, Graciosa 
and Percinet, Valentine and Orson, md Children in 
THE Wood With Sixteen Illustrations by Alfred Crow- 
QUELL Small 4to, 2s 6d plain , Ss 6d coloured 


GLIMPSES OF HATHRE, 

AND Objects of Interest dfsoribed, during a Visit to 
THE Isle or Wight Designed to assist and encourage 
Young Persons in fomiing habits of Observation By Mrs 
Loudon Second Edition, enlarged With Forty one Illus- 
trations 3s 6d cloth 

“Wo could not recommend a more valuable little volume It is full of 
information convej ed in the most agreeable manner ’ — lAlerarn Gazette 
" A more fitting present, or one more adapted to atimulatc the faculties of 
‘little people,’ could not ho pubhshed — J3ath and Cheltenham Gazette 


Origviiallyjyubhslicd binder the Superintendence of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 

ARITHMETIC FOR YOUHG CHILDREN, 

in a Senes of Exercises, exhibiting the manner in which it 
should be taught ByH Grant, Author of “Draw mg for 
Young Children,’’ Lc Now Edition Is 6d. cloth 

“ This worl iviU be found eflectual for its purpose, and interesting to I 
obildren ’ — Udacaiwnal Times 

" The plan is admirably conceived, and wo have tested its etHcacy — 
Church oflhigland Quarlerly 


THE YOUNG JEWESS AND HER CHRISTIAN SCHOOL 

FELLOWS By the Author of "Ehoda," &c With a 
Frontispiece by J Gilbert 16mo, Is cloth 
“ The story is bcanlifuUy conceived and beautifnUy told, nnd is pecuharly 
adapted to impress upon the minds of young persons the powertm eflSoacy 
of example ” — Ungltthieoman s Magazine 
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GRirriTJl AND FAKRAN, 


RIIOBA , 

Or, The Lxcelu-vcf of Cn\niTY Pourth Edition With 
Tllnatiationq IGmo, 2b clolli 

“liol only ndnptod for diiWrrn, )>ut jnnny pirnnla raiRlit ilenvo grcnt 
ndvantogo from Btudjing its simple trutlia ' — Church and Slate Oaeette 


WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES 

mm AND HDD MAAIAIA, 

Or, East Lfsso sronCmiDnER In whicli it is Attempted 
to bnng Scriptural Pnnciples into daily practice, with 
Hints on Nuiscry Discipline Illustrated bj J Gilufut 
Second Edit IGmo, 28 6d cloth, ds Cd col, gilt edges 

" A hille bool in bennitfiil large clear type, lo suit the capncily Of infunt 
rcadera, ivhieli wo tan mill pleasure recojnracmt — Chrielian Ladu » 2Iug 

SHOUT AND SIMPLE PlUYEP.S 

For tue Use op Yoitnc CnrsDUEA, wttu Hamas Fourth 
Edition Square IGiiio, le Cd cloth 

“ ttelJ adapted to (lie canaoitios of cbildrcn,— beginning with tbn sunplest 
forms which the youngest child maylisi) at ils mother a tnee, and proceeding 
with those suited to its gradually odrnncing age Sneoial praters, designed 
for particular oirtumstances and occasions, arc added "We cordially rccom 
lucud the booh '—ChntUan Guardian 

MAMAIA’S BBLE STORIES 

FOn nrn Little Hots aad Girls, adapted to the capacities 
of aeryjoung cluldren Tenth Edition, wath Twelve En 
gra\ings 2s Cd cloth, Ss 6d coloured, gilt edges 

A SEQUEL TO MAJLMA’S BIBLE STORIES 

Third Edition With Twelve Illustrations 8s 6d cloth 

BIBLE SCENES, 

Or, SOADAT EVFLOTMrvr FOE VERT ToDAG CHILDREN 
Consisting of Twelve Coloured Illustrations on Cards, and 
the History written in Simple Language In a neat Box, 
3s 6d , or dissected as a Puzzle, Cs Gd 
First Series HISTORY OF JOSEPH 
Second Series HISTORY OF OUR SATUOUR 
Third Series HISTORY OF MOSES 
Fourth Series THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST 

“It IS hoped that these Scenes may form a useful and interesting addi 
fion to the Snhbath occupntions of the Kuwery irom their >ery ciirheat 
mlancj liltle children mllLslcu Tnth interest nnd delight to stones brought 
tnus palpably before their eyes by means of lUustrabon — l^rcfaec 
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GRimTH AND FARRAN, 


HOW TO BE MPPY, 

Or, Faiet Gifts to winch is added, A SELEOTIOX OE 
MORAL ALLEGORIES, from the best English Wnters 
Second Edition "With S Engnvings 12mo, 3s 6d cloth 


THE ABBE GAULTIER'S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS 

I EAmrJAR GEOGRAPHY, 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two 
coloured Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical 
Terms Eourleeuth Edition ICnio, 3s cloth 

H. AH ATLAS, 

Adapted to the Abbd Gaultier’s Geographical Games, con- 
sisting of 8 Maps, coloured, and 7 m Outhne, &c Echo, 
15s half bound 


BUTLER'S OUTLTHE MAPS, AM) IGEY, 

Or, Geographical and Biographical E'^ercises , with a Set 
of Coloured Outhne Maps, designed for the Use of Young 
Persons By the late Wiluaii Botler Enlarged by the 
Author’s Son, J 0 Butler Thirfaoth Edition, revised 4s 

BATTLE FIELDS 

A graphic Guide to the Places desonbed in the History of 
Engl ind as the scenes of such Events , wth the situation of 
the pnncip il Hav al Engagements fought on the Coast of tlie 
British Empire By Mr Wauthier, Geographer On a 
large sheet, 3s fid , in case, 6s , or mounted on oaL., a ar 
nished, 10s fid 


THE CHILD’S GRAMMAR 

By the late Lady Finn, under the assumed name of Mrs 
Lovecluld Forty seventh Edition 18rao, 9d cloth 


iYENlEGSAT HOME, 

Or, the Juvenile Budget opened Si-vleenth Edition, rensed 
and non ly arranged by Arthur Ajkin, Esq , and iliss Airin 
“With EngravingB by Harvey Fcap 8vo, 3s Gd cloth 
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GKIFFITH AND PAIlRA^J 


COIsTEESATIONS 0 ^ THE LIFE OF JESUS CHIHST, 

For the vbo of Children Bj i JIorHER A New Edition 
With 12 Engravings 2s Cd plain , 3s 6d coloured 


COSJIOEAMA. 

The MannerSj Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the 
World described ByJ AsriN New Edition, vvith nume- 
rous Illustrations Ss Cd plain , and 48 6d coloured 


IEFAETIi\E KNOWLEDGE, 

A Spelling and Reading Booh, on a Popular Plan, combining 
much Useful Infoianation with the Rudiments of Learning 
Bj the Author of " The Child’s Grammar ” With nume- 
rous Engravings Ninth Edit 2s Cd. plain, Ss Cd col 


FACTS TO COEEECT FAECES, 

Or, Short Narratives compiM from the Biography of 
Remarlcablo AVomen By a Mother With Engravings 
3 b OdL plain, 4s 6d coloured 


FEUITS OF ENTERPBTSE, 

Eahibited in the Travels of Belzoni m Egypt and Nnhin 
Thirteenth Edition, with sit Engravings 18mo, pnee Ss 
cloth 


THE GARDEN, 

Or, Ercdench’s l^fonthlj Instructions for tho Management 
and Formation of a Flouer Garden Fourth Edition 
With Engravings of the Flowers in Bloom for each Alonth 
inthcYear,^c 3s Cd plain, orbs with the Flowers col 


EASY LESSONS, 

Or, Leading Strings to Know ledge New Edition, with 
8 Engravings 2s Cd plain , 3a Cd coloured 



so 


GKIPriTH AND PARRAJ7, 


TEE 31INE, 

or, Subtemneon Wonders An Account of the Operabons 
of tLe Miner, and tlie Products of his Labours , ivitb a De- 
Ecnption of the most important in all parts of the World 
Bj the late Eei Isaac Tatlob Sixth Edition, uith 
numerous corrections and additions, by Mbs Loudoit 
With 45 new Wood-cuts and 1C Steel Engravings 3s Cd. cL 


THE OCEAN, 

a Description of Wonders and important Products of the 
Sea Second Edition With Dlustrations of 37 Genera of 
Shells, by Sowebdv , and 4 Steel and 50 Wood Engravings 
Ss 6d cloth 


THE RKAL CRHSOES, 

And other Tales By Agves Sthicklakb, Author of “Tho 
Queens of England ’’ Sntth Edition ISmo, pnee 2s Cd 
cloth 


SHOET TALES, 

Written for Cliildren By Dame 1 rtjelove and her Fnends 
A now Edition, with 20 Engravings 3s Cd cloth 


THE STUDENTS, 

Or, Biographies of the Grecian Philosophers 12mo, price 
29 Cd cloth 


THE SET?; 

a Description of different kinds of Vessels, the Ongin of 
Ship- building, a brief Sketch of Naval Affairs, witli tho 
Distinctive 1 lags of Different Nations, and numerous iHus 
tralive Engravings By the late Bev Isaac Twlor 
Sixth Edition, revised 6y M H BaIiKEB, tho Old Sailor 
3s Cd cloth 


STORIES or EDWARD AND HIS LITTLE FRIENDS 

With 12 Illustrations Second Edit Sa Cd plain, 4s Cd col 


SUNDAY LESSONS FOR LIHLE CIIILDRCN 

By Mbs Bvkvvxll Third Edition 2a Cd plain, Ca coL 


THE TWIN STSTIJIS, 

Or, the Advantages of Eebgion Br INfis-r SAKDnvv' 
Twenty tecond Edition iCtno, pnee ,.a cloth 






